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FOREWORD 


F ON Sunday, January 8, 1815, not Packenham but 

Jackson had been slain, and not the British but the 
Americans had been slaughtered, is it sure that England 
would have ratified the treaty of peace signed by, her com- 
missioners at Ghent on December 24, 1814, and would she 
have relinquished the vast and rich conquest of the Louisiana 
Purchase which she actually occupied and possessed? May 
not Jackson’s crushing victory at Chalmette be justly classed 
among the decisive battles of the world, as ensuring the 
present greatness of our nation? 

Anyhow, that battle has been regarded by the Ursulines 
of New Orleans as decisive of their own history. Every 
year since 1815 they have solemnly celebrated January 8 
as the Feast of Our Lady of Prompt Succor whose miracu- 
lous statue is the only pious image in the United States 
which has been officially crowned with the sanction of Rome. 
Their convent is unique also as being the oldest institution 
of learning for women in the present territory. of the United 
States. Besides, soon after landing in New Orleans on 
August 7, 1727, they took charge of our first charity hos- 
pital and of our first orphanage which was an asylum not 
only for the white girl but also for the negress and the 
squaw. 

All through the last two hundred years they. have en- 
joyed the confidence of virtuous and refined families who 
have entrusted to them their innocent daughters, their most 
precious jewels. Throughout this long period they have been 
one of the main supports and consolations of each one of the 
successive Administrators, Bishops and Archbishops of New 
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Orleans, and in some dark epochs they were almost the 
whole of the Catholic religion in this territory. They were 
signally. revered and honored by each one of Louisiana’s 
governors under the French, Spanish or American flag. They 
were brought here by Bienville, the founder of the colony, 
who gave up to them his own home as their temporary resi- 
dence. In letters treasured in their archives and photographed 
in the Supplement, Jefferson and Madison pledged all the 
power of the office of the President of the United States to 
protect them in the possession of their property and in the 
full exercise of their liberty. Jackson twice enjoyed their 
hospitality and thanked them for their prayers through 
which God had blessed the American arms with a victory 
which he called miraculous. Theirs is indeed not only a long 
but also an eventful and glorious history. 

In our day, at home and abroad, scientific historians al- 
ready possess some few stray leaves from the annals of the 
Ursulines of New Orleans. In their eagerness for true knowl- 
edge of every minute detail about the origins of our present 
national greatness, they will welcome to their libraries these 
twenty-four pages of beautiful photographs of historic per- 
sonages and places, and this copious Supplement of ancient 
and recent documents which have been religiously treasured 
in the convent archives, and this graphic narrative by the 
Ursulines themselves who until now seem to have been so 
busy in making history that they found no time to write it 
for others to read. 

Ursulines of other convents have often clamored for 
these annals of their: own Sisters. In various parts of the 
globe there are now many thousands of Sisters of this first 
religious order ever instituted by the Catholic Church for 
the education of women. They and their far more numerous 
pupils and alumnae will find solid food for their own souls 
in these vivid pages admirably selected and arranged from 
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former circular letters written in the course of the past two 
hundred years in the sweetly supernatural tone of the epistles 
of the Apostles to the fervent first Christians. 

The Knights of Columbus, who are now making laudable 
efforts to promote true knowledge of our early national his- 
tory, may. find this modest volume a necessity for each one 
of their libraries. The letters of Jefferson and Madison to 
the Ursulines of New Orleans are perhaps the two most 
powerful historical documents to show the un-Americanism 
of Oregon laws or other similar attempts to invade the rights 
guaranteed by the principles of our Constitution and govern- 
ment. 

Those who have known the Ursulines of New Orleans the 
longest and the best, will be the most charmed by the limpid 
ingenuousness of these pages which are like talks at home, 
of Sisters to Sisters about departed Sisters, and about family 
traditions whose noble spirit is the same now as it was at 
the time of the battle of New Orleans or of the Natchez 
massacre. 

Henry CuHurcHILL Sempte, S.J. 


LoyoLa UNIVERSITY 

NEw ORLEANS, La. 

May 24, 1925 

Feast of the Madonna della Strada 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


As this book goes to press it is our sad privilege to mention that Rev. 
Henry Churchill Semple, S.J., the editor of this work, completed his labor of 
love six days before his sudden call to appear before his Maker, and he 
died as he had lived, one of God’s Noblemen, on June 27, 1925. 


P. J. KENEpy & Sons 
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THE URSULINES IN 
NEW ORLEANS 


I 
THE PREPARATION 
ELL-NIGH coéval with the foundation of New 


Orleans, is that of its renowned educational insti- 
tution, the Ursuline Convent, a complete history of which 
would fill volumes. From its chronicles and kindred doc- 
uments, we here cull some details, which we hope will not 
be void of interest or edification to any reader, in whose 
bosom burns the sacred fire of religion or patriotism. 

Scarcely had Bienville succeeded in partially clearing the 
dense cane-brake which in 1718 still covered the site of our 
Southern Metropolis, and in substituting for the few rude 
cabins which had formed its nucleus some better dwellings, 
when he sought to promote the welfare of the nascent 
colony, by inviting hither some religious sisterhood, to take 
charge of the Military, Hospital and to open a school for 
young girls. 

Some writers say that Bienville applied to the Soeurs 
Grises, Gray Sisters, two or three of whom are mentioned 
as having, in 1704, accompanied from Paris to Mobile a 
number of young women, of whom they were to have charge 
until properly established. The Sisters then returned to 
France. The Gray, Nuns here alluded to must not be con- 
founded with those of Canada, whose congregation was not 
founded until the middle of the eighteenth century, by 
Mme. d’Youville. It would seem more probable that the 
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Sisters first invited to New Orleans belonged to the Con- 
gregation of Notre Dame de Montreal, which was founded 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, by the saintly 
Marguerite de Bourgeoys, and of which Bienville’s first 
cousin, Sceur Marguerite Lemoyne, was elected Superioress 
before the death of the venerable Foundress in 1700. 

Bienville’s first attempt to provide for the education of 
youth and the care of the sick, having proved unsuccessful, 
he confided this important affair to Rev. Nicholas Ignatius 
de Beaubois, S.J., who is generally regarded as the founder 
of the Jesuit missions in Louisiana. He was at that time 
their Superior, as well as the Vicar General of John Baptist 
de la Croix de St. Vallier, Bishop of Quebec, whose vast 
diocese embraced not only the snow-bound regions of 
Canada, but also the sunny plains of the fertile Mississippi 
Valley, to which the discoveries and explorations of the 
French Missionaries had given France a claim. “ Not a 
river was entered nor a cape turned,” says Bancroft, “ but 
a Jesuit led the way.” 

And here, may we be allowed a short digression to say 
that, in the annals of the New World, nothing can be found 
more captivating, edifying, or glorious than the chronicles 
of these learned, valiant men, whose indefatigable zeal and 
heroic self-sacrifice in winning souls to God drew from the 
pen of a Protestant writer the following tribute: “The 
Catholic priest went even before the soldier and trader; 
from lake to lake, from river to river, the missionaries 
pressed on unresting; and, with a power which no other 
Christians have exhibited, won to the Faith the warlike 
Miamis and the luxurious Illinois.” 

Early in 1726, Father de Beaubois set out for France, in 
order to recruit laborers for his own missions, and acquit 
himself of the important commission confided to him by 
the Governor of Louisiana. 
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But how came it that the choice of both Jesuit and Gov- 
ernor eventually fell on the Ursulines? That the choice 
of Bienville should have fallen on the Ursulines cannot 
appear surprising when we know that his mother, Catherine 
Primot, and other members of his family. were educated at 
the Ursuline Convent, Quebec, established in 1639, by the 
Venerable Mother Mary of the Incarnation. Indeed, we 
should be surprised at his first application not having been 
made to that time-honored Institute if he had not been 
aware of its being then unable to spare Sisters for a new 
establishment, having a few years before, in 1697, sent 
several to open a school and hospital at Three Rivers. 

Still less surprised need we be to find a son of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola giving his preference to the daughters of St. 
Angela of Merici, when we examine the parallel existing 
between the Company of Jesus and the Company of St. 
Ursula. For, though no historical record remains to prove 
that these Saints had ever met and communed with each 
other on the most efficacious means of stemming the tide 
of impiety. which threatened to deluge Christendom, in the 
sixteenth century, yet the beneficent aim kept in view by 
the humble Maid of Desenzano and the intrepid Knight of 
Loyola was essentially the same, namely, to institute an 
order whose members would ever bear aloft the sacred 
banner of Christ and His Church, while zealously laboring, 
chiefly by the Christian education of youth, for the welfare 
of society. It is related that the venerable pontiff, Paul III, 
when approving the Society of Jesus, on September 27, 1540, 
was heard to exclaim: “ Digitus Dei est hic! ” “ The finger 
of God is here! ”, and that he turned to St. Ignatius, after 
having signed the approbation of the Ursulines, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1545, and said these significant words: “‘ We have 
just given you sisters.” 

With these and other facts calculated to inspire and foster 
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a true and lasting friendship for St. Angela’s devoted daugh- 
ters, Father de Beaubois could have become acquainted, not 
only while pursuing his studies at the Jesuit College in 
Orleans, his native city, but also at the knee of his own loved 
mother, who while instilling into the mind of the future 
missionary. the love of virtue, was wont, we may well sup- 
pose, to relate edifying anecdotes of her happy schooldays 
at the Ursuline Convent, wherein had been practised, since 
its foundation in 1622, virtues no less heroic, because of 
their being more hidden, than those displayed in the 
brilliant exploits of the world-famed and saintly Maid of 
Orleans. 

We must not, however, attribute to Orleans the glory of 
having sent to her then humble namesake in Louisiana, that 
valiant band of consecrated virgins, destined by Divine 
Providence to raise a citadel on the banks of the great Father 
of Waters, where their prayers would one day help to 
humble the martial pride of the invader, even more signally 
than it had, of yore, been humbled on the banks of the 
Loire, through the medium of the humble shepherdess of 
Domremy. No, not to Orleans, but to Rouen, is this glory 
due, for as Calvary, not Thabor, had given birth to the 
Christian Church, so, also, did our Divine Saviour choose, 
not the city of this sainted heroine’s triumph, but the the- 
atre of her unjust condemnation and cruel martyrdom, for 
the birthplace of her whom He had destined to become one 
of the chief instruments of His mercy to the women and 
the youth of Louisiana, where, according to the testimony 
of the Rev. Father Le Petit, S.J., even the young French 
girls, before the advent of the Ursulines, were in danger of 
being little better bred than the slaves. 

The valiant woman whom God Himself had long been 
preparing to become the worthy, leader of the Ursuline pio- 
neers to Louisiana had the somewhat singular, yet highly 
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significant name of Tranchepain, of which the following ex- 
planation was given in a lecture, entitled: “The Louisiana 
Ursulines,” delivered by Judge Henry Renshaw, on June 
I2, 1901, in the presence of the Louisiana Historical So- 
ciety: “ Tranchepain means Cut-Bread or Slice-Bread. Un- 
couth as the name may appear to casual attention, it has a 
rich significance and a latent grace of appropriateness. It 
may. be deemed the equivalent of what has been considered 
to be the etymological signification of the word lady. 

“Ruskin, in his lecture on Queens? Gardens, employs this 
language: ‘Lady means bread-giver or loaf-giver, and 
Lord means maintainer of laws; and both titles refer, not 
to the law which is maintained in the house, nor to the bread 
which is given to the household; but to law maintained for 
the multitude, and to bread broken among the multitude. 
So that a Lord has legal claim to his title, only in so far as 
he is the maintainer of the justice of the Lord of Lords; 
and a Lady has legal claim to her title only. in so far as she 
communicates that help to the poor, representatives of her 
Master, which women once ministering to Him of their sub- 
stance, were permitted to extend to that Master Himself; 
and when she is known, as He Himself once was, in the 
breaking of bread.’ Thus the name of the Superior was not 
an unsuitable one. Her life was to be consumed in benevo- 
lent usefulness. She was to divide a divine bread, to dis- 
pense a heavenly manna, to distribute intellectual and moral 
and spiritual nourishment to the multitude.” 

Of the lady whose name has caused us to wander thus 
far from our subject, we must furthermore say that, having 
been miraculously converted from Protestantism, in which 
she had been brought up, she hesitated not to leave her 
happy home, in which she was tenderly. loved, in order to 
seek instruction in the Ursuline Convent of her native city 
of Rouen, where, to the precious gift of the true faith, was 
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added that of a vocation to the religious life, for which na- 
ture and grace had combined in fitting her. It is noteworthy 
that her novitiate began in 1699, the very year in which 
Iberville and Bienville landed with colonists for the settle- 
ment of Louisiana. 


II 
THE FOUNDATION 
ISS TRANCHEPAIN’S fidelity to her sublime voca- 


tion entailed many sacrifices, which she generously 
made. With the religious habit, she received the name of 
Sister Mary of St. Augustine, and, ere long, her ardent soul, 
animated by a still more generous impulse, aspired to en- 
hance the merit of the sacrifices already made, by devoting 
herself to missionary work, in distant climes. But every 
effort to carry out her noble design proved ineffectual until 
the arrival of Father de Beaubois in 1726, when it was 
divinely revealed to her that there was then in France a 
priest of the Society of Jesus, destined to be her guide in a 
foreign land, where God would make use of her to lay the 
foundation of an institution which would be productive of 
an immense good. 

Reverend Father de Beaubois was delighted to hear of 
Sr. Mary of St. Augustine’s long cherished desire of sharing 
in the toils of the missionaries. He lost no time in writing 
to her, and his proposals were joyfully accepted, not only 
by her, but also by two other members of her community, 
Sister St. John the Evangelist and Sister St. Angelica. The 
last mentioned was the sister of Reverend Father Le Bou- 
langer, a celebrated Jesuit missionary, who labored long and 
zealously, for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
Illinois. 

The generous example of the Rouen Ursulines was joy- 
fully followed by so many others, that it soon became neces- 
sary to choose among the applicants. In spite of the diff- 
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culties met with, and of the opposition raised against the 
enterprise by relatives and even by some ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, who were loath to see their respective dioceses deprived 
of the services of their Sisters, the Ursuline colony for 
Louisiana numbered, at the close of 1726, eight professed 
choir Sisters, one lay Sister, two choir postulants and a lay. 
postulant. Two of those postulants were dismissed some 
months after their arrival in New Orleans, owing to their 
not having the qualities requisite for good Ursulines. One, 
however, persevered, Miss Mary Magdalene Hachard, who 
was richly endowed with every desirable quality. She had 
the privilege of receiving the holy habit of religion and the 
name of Sister Mary Magdalene of St. Stanislaus at the 
Ursuline Convent of Hennebon, where the volunteers for 
Louisiana had assembled to await the time appointed for 
setting out on their beneficent mission. 

Meanwhile, Rev. Father de Beaubois took every measure 
which prudence could suggest to ensure the success of this 
enterprise. To this end, ere leaving France, with a reén- 
forcement for that portion of our Lord’s vineyard assigned 
to his own illustrious Order, he caused a contract to be drawn 
up between the Ursulines and the Company of the Indies, 
under whose control Louisiana was at that time. This con- 
tract, styled a treaty, was signed at Paris, on September 13, 
1726, and the Royal Patent, styled a Brevet, approving said 
contract, was issued five days later. These documents or 
copies of them have been carefully preserved in the Con- 
vent Archives, and, with the account of the voyage and 
Magdalene Hachard’s letters, they are given in the Supple- 
ment. 

On New Year’s Day, 1727, the Ursulines destined for 
Louisiana, assembled to offer their filial homage to Mother 
Mary of St. Augustine, whose nomination to the responsible 
charge of Superioress, had already been approved by Bishop 
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St. Vallier, in a letter addressed to Father de Beaubois. On 
the 19th of the same month, took place the beautiful cere- 
mony of Miss Hachard’s reception, and, on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, the Ursulines, in the company of Rev. Fathers Tar- 
tarin and Doutrelaux, and Br. Crucy. of the Society of Jesus, 
embarked on a ship named the Gironde. On the following 
day, the vessel weighed anchor at L’Orient, and after five 
months of perilous navigation, reached the mouth of the 
Mississippi on the 23rd of July, 1727. 

At the Balize, the voyagers received a cordial invitation 
from Mr. de Verges, the Commandant of that place, to 
make his home theirs, until some suitable means of con- 
veyance could be procured to take them to their final des- 
tination. This kind invitation was gratefully accepted by all 
except Rev. Father Tartarin, who hastened forward to re- 
lieve the anxiety of his Superior. Great, indeed, was the 
joy of Rev. Father de Beaubois on learning of the safe ar- 
rival of the preciously freighted Gironde, whose protracted 
navigation had occasioned so much alarm in the colony. 
However, owing to a recent illness, this good Father was 
deprived of the pleasure, which he had long anticipated, of 
going as far as the Balize to welcome his dear missionaries, 
but pirogues and a sloop were dispatched, with letters from 
Mr. Perrier, the recently appointed Governor of Louisiana, 
and Mr. La Chaise, the Director General. These letters, 
with one from Father de Beaubois, were addressed to 
Mother Mary of St. Augustine, and were expressive of their 
writers’ eagerness to greet herself and the other ladies of the 
community. 

On July. 31st, the feast of St. Ignatius, to whom the first 
church in New Orleans is said to have been dedicated, the 
Ursulines began the difficult ascent of the Mississippi. 
Neither pirogue nor sloop was large enough for the mis- 
sionaries; hence they were obliged to separate. The Su- 
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perioress and five Sisters accompanied by, Father Doutreleau 
and Brother Crucy, came in the pirogue, while the others 
followed in the sloop. The first party reached New Orleans 
on the 6th of August, and the other on the following day, 
which 1s the date usually given for the Landing of the 
Ursulines. 

Eagerly as the coming of the Ursulines had been desired, 
no public reception was given in their honor. This was prob- 
ably owing to the early hour of their arrival. Mother Mary 
of St. Augustine tells us that they met few persons, while 
directing their steps towards the house of Father de Beau- 
bois, who, leaning on a cane, came forth to greet and wel- 
come them. Though pale and emaciated, his countenance 
beamed with joy. on seeing those whom he had almost given 
up as lost. This ever kind and devoted friend bade the 
Weary voyagers rest a while, and then invited them to par- 
take of an excellent breakfast, during which they were fre- 
quently interrupted by the visits of friends, eager to offer 
their greetings and good wishes. Between ten and eleven, 
A.M., Father de Beaubois conducted the Ursulines to the 
home assigned for their abode until the completion of the 
Convent, which the directors of the Company of the Indies 
had promised to build. 

This house is said to have been situated at the southeastern 
corner of the square now bounded by, Bienville, Chartres, 
Conti and Royal streets. It was a two-story frame building, 
each floor having six apartments. The windows were numer- 
ous, and each was furnished with a frame covered with a 
kind of light material, which, while admitting air, was almost 
as translucent as glass. 

Instead of pausing here to give some of the many inter- 
esting incidents of the Ursulines’ long and perilous voyage, 
we refer the reader to the Journal and Letters which we 
give in the supplement. However, we cannot forego the 
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pleasure of transcribing the following compliment paid to the 
writers thereof, by. the gifted pen of our venerated friend, 
Mother Mary Austin Carroll, in her article entitled, “ The 
Ursulines in Louisiana”? — “I have read with delight the 
letters of the first Mother Superior of the Ursulines and 
those of her young-disciple, Magdeleine Hachard, and I can 
testify that these ladies wrote their native language with a 
grace and an elegance which few of the teachers who expa- 
tiate on the benighted times of old, can equal. And I desire 
no better evidence of the scholarship of the first teachers 
that enlightened the youth of Louisiana, and ameliorated the 
lot of the savage and the slave, by teaching them of a 
Heaven prepared for them, of a Father who loves them — 
rescuing them from the bondage of Satan, and imparting to 
them for Christ’s sake that blessed freedom wherewith He 
had made them free.” | 

The first care of the Ursulines, on taking possession of 
their provisional convent, was to convert its best apartment 
into a chapel, to lodge the Divine Guest, for whose sake they 
had left home and country. There, on August 9th, was of- 
fered for the first time, under that humble roof, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. They were obliged to wait until Octo- 
ber 5th for the privilege of being allowed to keep the Blessed 
Sacrament in the tabernacle which they had prepared for the 
beloved Occupant that was henceforth to be: 


“Their comfort and joy in the land of the stranger; 
Thew treasure, thew glory, their God and their all...” 


III 


THE PROVISIONAL CONVENT, HALLOWED 
BY PRAYER AND LABOR, JOY AND 
SORROW 


CARCELY had the Ursulines been installed in their new 
home when they began their charitable mission, by 
prayer and labor for the betterment of all classes, the rich 
and the poor, the negress and the squaw, distributing to each 
the bread of instruction, of which all stood so much in need, 
and which soon wrought so happy a change even in the 
most depraved, that the hearts of their saintly teachers over- 
flowed with joy. So deeply were these hearts imbued with 
the spirit of their Divine Master that the object of their 
ambition was not so much the instruction of the rich, as that 
of the poor and lowly. 

The first member of the community called to her reward 
was Sister St. Francis Xavier Mahieu, whose pure soul passed 
peacefully. away on July 6, 1728. The circular letter writ- 
ten after her death reads like a page from the Lives of the 
Saints, but we give merely the substance of one or two para- 
graphs. At an early age, Miss Magdalene Mahieu wished 
to enter the Ursuline Convent of Havre, but she was obliged 
to postpone her entrance until after the death of her mother 
by whom she was tenderly loved, and who would not consent 
to be separated from a daughter whose company had ever 
been her sweetest consolation. During the novitiate of this 
fervent religious, more than ten years before there was any 
prospect of making an Ursuline establishment in Louisiana, 
she felt an ardent desire to devote her life to the foreign 
missions. Therefore, great was her joy on hearing that the 
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Rev. Father de Beaubois had come to Paris, to make arrange- 
ments for the foundation of a convent of her order at 
New Orleans. However, it was not without difficulty that 
she succeeded in obtaining the permissions necessary to leave 
her own community, where she was held in high esteem. 
On arriving at her new home, humility and charity led her 
to solicit the favor of being allowed to teach the savages 
and slaves. The Mother Assistant having already obtained 
that privilege, the Mother Superior confided to Sister St. 
Xavier the care of the day-scholars in whose instruction, 
especially, in that of the most ignorant, she took delight. 

When the news of this devoted Ursuline’s death became 
known, the house resounded with the cries and sobs of the 
boarders and day-scholars, of the orphans and slaves, for 
she had won the affection and gratitude of all. The annals 
add that the inhabitants of the town and its environs showed 
sympathy. with the community on the death of so estimable 
a member. Sister St. Stanislaus Hachard, with whose reli- 
gious training Sister St. Xavier had for a while been charged, 
bears testimony to her sanctity and to that of Mother Mary 
of St. Augustine, by saying in a letter addressed to her 
father, that she would not be surprised, were she to see them 
working miracles. 

On the 15th of March, 1729, took place the imposing 
ceremony, of Sister St. Stanislaus Hachard’s religious Pro- 
fession, the first of that kind within the present limits of 
the United States. The formula of her holy vows is signed 
by Marie Magdeleine Hachard de St. Stanislas; N. J. de 
Beaubois, Je.; Sr. Ma. de St. Augustin, s.; Sr. M. de St. 
Jean L.; et Sr. R. de Ste. Marie. Towards the close of the 
same year, occurred the horrible massacre of the French at 
Fort Rosalie, by the Natchez Indians, whose savage nature 
had not yet undergone the salutary influence of the Jesuit 
missionaries. 
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After giving an appalling account of the horrible massacre, 
which began about nine o’clock on Monday. morning, No- 
vember 28, 1729, Father Le Petit pays the Ursulines this 
tribute: “ The little girls) whom none of the inhabitants 
wished to adopt, have greatly enlarged the interesting group 
of orphans which the religious are bringing up. The great 
number of those children serves but to augment their charity 
and attentions. They have been formed into a separate class, 
of which two teachers have charge. 

“ There is not one of this holy community that would 
not be delighted at having crossed the ocean, were she to do 
no other good save that of preserving these children in their 
innocence and of giving a refined and Christian education to 
young French girls who were in danger of being little better 
bred than slaves. The hope is held out to these holly, reli- 
gious that, ere the end of the year, they will occupy the new 
home which is destined for them, and for which they have 
long been sighing. When they are settled there, to the in- 
struction of the boarders, the orphans, the day-scholars, and 
the negresses, they will also add the care of the sick in the 
hospital, and of a house of refuge for women of question- 
able character. Perhaps, later on, they will even be able to 
aid in affording regularly, each year, a retreat to a large 
number of ladies, according to the taste with which we have 
inspired them. 

“So many works of charity would, in France, suffice to 
occupy. several communities and different institutions. But 
what cannot great zeal accomplish? These various labors do 
not startle seven Ursulines, and they rely on being able, with 
the help of God’s grace, to sustain them without detriment 
to the religious observance of their Rules. As for me, I fear 
that, if some assistance does not arrive, they will sink under 
the weight of so much fatigue. Those who, before knowing 
them, used to say they were coming too soon and in too great 
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a number, have entirely changed their views and language. 
Witnesses of their edifying conduct and of the great services 
which they render to the colony, they find that they have not 
arrived soon enough, and that there could not be too many 
of the same virtue and merit.” 

Then, after giving many edifying details of the Illinois 
chiefs, who had come to condole with the French, and to 
offer them their help against the Natchez, Father Le Petit 
adds: “ The first day the Illinois saw the religious, Maman- 
touenza, perceiving near them a group of little girls, re- 
marked: ‘I see, indeed, that you are not religious without 
an object. You are like the Black Robes, our Fathers; you 
labor for others. Ah! if we had up there two or three of 
you, our wives and daughters would have more sense and 
would be better Christians.”? — ‘ Well,’ replied the Mother 
Superior, ‘choose those whom you wish.? — ‘It is not for 
me to choose,’ said Mamantouenza, ‘ it is for you who know 
them. The choice ought to fall on those who are most at- 
tached to God, and who love Him most.’ ” 

“You may well imagine, my Reverend Father, how de- 
lighted these holy religious were to find in a savage, senti- 
ments so reasonable and Christian. Ah! it will take time and 
trouble to teach the Choctaws to think and speak in this 
way. 

“Though there is nothing to fear in New Orleans . . . 
yet a panic terror has taken possession of nearly. every mind, 
above all, of the women; but they will be reassured by the 
arrival of the first troops from France. As far as our mis- 
sionaries are concerned, they are very tranquil. The perils 
to which they see themselves exposed, seem but to increase 
their joy. and to animate their zeal. . . .” 

Let us now return to the peaceful abode of the Ursulines. 
We find them calm and contented in the midst of incessant 
labors, and the many inconveniences arising from the dis- 
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proportion of their dwelling to its inmates, whose number 
had greatly increased since the Natchez massacre. 

On the 28th of May, 1730, several ladies were received 
into the Sodality of the Children of Mary. Madame Rivard 
was elected the first President. She read the Act of Conse- 
cration in the name of the other members, all of whom chose 
the 8th of December, the Immaculate Conception, for their 
patronal feast. The reunions of this Sodality were held on 
Sundays and feast days, and they were always presided over 
by one of the Sisters. 

In the course of the same year, was laid the corner-stone 
of the monastery, of which the Ursulines had hoped to take 
possession soon after their arrival, but for which they were 
obliged to wait until the middle of July, 1734. On one side 
of the plate enclosed in the foundation-stone, were engraved 
in French the following lines: “In the reign of Louis 
XV, King of France and of Navarre, the first Stone of this 
Monastery. was laid by the illustrious Lady Catherine 
Chibelier, Spouse of Sir Stephen de Perier, Knight of the 
Order of St. Louis, Captain of the Frigates of His Most 
Christian Majesty, Commandant of the Province and of 
the Colony of Louisiana. In the year of Our Lord, 
MDCCXXX.” 

On the opposite side of the plate, were engraved the 
names of the Sisters who at that time composed the commu- 
nity, three of whom, like Moses, were doomed to die ere 
entering what had so long been the object of their ardent 
desires. The first of these was the Mother Assistant, Sister 
St. John the Evangelist, who, like the Disciple whom Jesus 
loved, had so well learned and practised the precept of the 
Divine Master, as never to have deliberately caused pain to 
any one. She deemed it a privilege to be allowed to in- 
struct the Indian women and the slaves. This arduous task, 
for her a labor of love, she continued up to her last illness, 
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in July, 1731, when she became blind. After much suffer- 
ing, patiently borne, she died on August 14, 1731, leaving 
her sorrowing community consoled by the sweet thought of 
her having gone to celebrate in Heaven the glorious feast 
of the Assumption. 

The directors of the Company of the Indies, finding their 
hopes of enriching themselves frustrated, finally surren- 
dered their charter to Louis XV. Thus, in 1731, Louisiana 
became a royal province, of which Bienville was appointed 
Governor or Commandant, instead of Sir Stephen Perier, 
whom the King raised to the rank of Lieutenant-General, 
as a reward for the services which he had rendered to the 
colony. 

In Mr. Perier and his amiable wife, the Ursulines had had 
true and devoted friends, but, while regretting the departure 
of these kind benefactors, they were glad to welcome back 
a still more devoted friend in the person of Bienville, who, 
in a despatch sent soon after to France, by himself and 
Salmon the Royal Commissary, said of them: “ They are 
very industrious and disinterested; they work much and live 
on little.” 

Some time after the Natchez massacre, the Ursulines sent 
a touching appeal for new laborers to the houses of their 
order in France. There came in response three excellent 
religious, named respectively, Sister ‘St. Peter, Sister St. 
Andrew, and Sister St. Francis Xavier, who, after a voyage 
well-nigh as long and perilous as that of the Gironde, arrived 
at New Orleans on March 16, 1732. They were warmly 
welcomed and conducted to the chapel, where the commu- 
nity assembled to sing the Te Deum; and afterwards, while 
embracing each other, all sang the touching words of the 
Ecce Quam Bonum — “Oh! how good, how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity,! ” 

Not long after this joyful event, the Angel of Death 
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again hovered over the little community, where the harvest 
was so great and the laborers so few, and, this time, the vic- 
tim chosen was one of the youngest and best loved, Sister 
Margaret Salaon of St. Theresa, who slept sweetly in the 
Lord on September 5, 1732. It would not be easy to find 
anything more touching or edifying than the sketch of this 
amiable Sister’s life given in a letter written by Mother 
Mary of St. Augustine Tranchepain, who, ere that letter 
had time to reach the shores of La Belle France, was re- 
united, in a still more beautiful land, to the beloved spirit- 
ual daughter of whom her pen has left us a picture so 
admirable and lovely, that we regret not being able to repro- 
duce it on these pages, which are destined, not so much to 
make known the amiable qualities of individuals, as to give 
a true, though imperfect account, of what the Louisiana 
Ursulines have done for the elevation of womanhood and 
the welfare of society. 

However, we must add a few words to what has already 
been said of the valiant woman, Mother Mary Augustine 
Tranchepain, whom each successive generation in the com- 
munity. which she was instrumental in founding, will grate- 
fully bless for the precious heirloom of noble purpose and 
heroic fidelity to duty, bequeathed by her. One of her con- 
temporaries, writing to a friend in France, said that 
‘t sufficed to look at this venerable Mother, in order to feel 
animated to suffer, not only with patience, but even with 
joy. While another of her spiritual children said that she 
would not be surprised, were she to see her work miracles. 

But far more worthy of our admiration, than any won- 
der-working power which this saintly, religious might have 
possessed, are the sublime virtues which she had practiced, 
from the time when she was first illumined by the celestial 
light of Faith until her holy death which happened on No- 
vember 11, 1733. Her death was bewailed as a public loss, 
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which, though great and keenly felt, did not shake the foun- 
dations or impede the progress of the beneficent institution 
over which she had so worthily. presided, and whose vitality 
throughout vicissitudes and trials of no ordinary nature, has 
not escaped the notice of even Louisiana’s romantic historian, 
from whose pen it has drawn some flattering remarks. How- 
ever, they are so mingled with the vagaries of sceptical and 
sophistical reasonings, as to render them rather a source of 
displeasure than satisfaction. 

On the tenth day after the death of their beloved Mother, 
the Ursulines elected as her successor Mother St. Andrew, 
who, during the six years of her administration, proved 
herself a worthy. emulator of the zeal and charity of her 
venerated predecessor. 

In January, 1734, the bereaved community was comforted 
by the arrival of two holy and accomplished Ursulines from 
Dieppe. These were the Misses Ramachard, called in re- 
ligion Sister St. Francis of Paula and Sister St. Bernard. 
Both had been desirous of devoting themselves to the 
Louisiana mission in 1727, but filial piety had detained 
them near their saintly mother who was an inmate of the 
same convent. After the death of this pious lady, her worthy 
daughters hastened to New Orleans, where they did much 
for the noble cause of education. The elder died in 1755, 
but the younger lived until November 1, 1782. 


IV 


THE FIRST CONVENT AND THE MILITARY 
HOSPITAL 


N THE evening of July 17, 1734, the Ursulines re- 
moved to the monastery, for which, we are told, they 
sighed as ardently as the Israelites of old, for the Promised 
Land. The removal is thus described by a member of the 
community: 

“ During the three days previous to that appointed for 
our removal to the new Convent, it rained almost inces- 
santly, making the roads so impracticable, that we were on 
the point of giving up the idea of leaving our old resi- 
dence so soon, when suddenly the sky cleared up and, in 
spite of the muddy roads, we decided on taking possession 
of our new home ere the setting of the sun. 

“ Accordingly, about five o’clock, p.m., our Convent bells 
rang forth a merry peal to announce our decision. Im- 
mediately, the troops arrayed themselves on each side of 
the abode which we were about to leave forever. Gover- 
nor Bienville and Mr. Salmon, the Intendant, together 
with the most distinguished citizens, and almost the entire 
population, came to form our escort. 

“ After the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
was given by Rev. Father Phillip, Franciscan, assisted by 
Rev. Fathers de Beaubois and Le Petit of the Society of 
Jesus, all left the chapel in processional order, the citizens 
opening the march, followed by the orphans and day- 
scholars, and about forty of the most distinguished ladies 
of the town, all bearing lighted tapers and singing pious 
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hymns. Next came twenty young girls dressed in white, 
who were followed by twelve others representing St. Ursula 
and her companions, and several little girls dressed as 
angels. 

“The young girl who represented St. Ursula wore a 
costly robe and mantle, and a crown glittering with dia- 
monds and pearls, from which hung a rich veil in graceful 
folds, and in her hand she bore a heart pierced with an ar- 
row. Her companions were clad in snow-white dresses and 
veils, and they bore palm branches emblematic of the great 
and glorious victory won by the heroic band of virgin- 
martyrs whom they had the privilege of representing. 

“ Last of all, came the religious and the clergy, the for- 
mer bearing lighted tapers, and the latter, a rich canopy, 
under which was carried the Blessed Sacrament in triumph. 
The soldiers marched on each side, leaving a space of about 
four feet between them and the procession. The military 
music, which accompanied the singing of pious hymns, con- 
tributed not a little to the beauty and impressiveness of the 
ceremony. | 

“‘ As soon as the procession was in sight of the Convent, 
some kind friends commenced to ring the bells, in order to 
hail our arrival. Thus, we entered our new abode to the 
chiming of bells, the sound of fifes and drums, and the 
singing of hymns of praise and thanksgiving to our Heav- 
enly Father, whose providence had lavished on us so many 
favors. 

“On entering the chapel, places were assigned us in the 
sanctuary, where we remained during the sermon and the 
Benediction which followed. The Blessed Sacrament hav- 
ing been placed on the altar, the soldiers sang a hymn in 
honor of the Holy Eucharist and another in honor of our 
glorious Patroness St. Ursula. After which, Rev. Father 
Le Petit, S.J., delivered a touching and eloquent discourse, 
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‘n which he set forth the necessity and advantages of giving 
youth a solid Christian education. The Rev. Father spoke 
also, in glowing words, of how much our labors had con- 
tributed to promote the glory, of God and the welfare of 
the colony.... | 

“ After the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
people retired, apparently edified and pleased, and we were 
delighted to find ourselves, once more, secluded from the 
world. . . . The following day being Sunday, Mass was 
sung, the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, and the Te Deum 
was chanted. .. . At Benediction, which was given at 
about five in the evening, the religious sang a Motet, which 
was appreciated by the distinguished personages who as- 
sisted at the ceremony.” 

Glad as the Ursulines were to take possession of their 
new home, they. soon found that it was lacking in space 
and the various equipments necessary for the exercise of 
their zeal and charity. For, though the building was said 
to have cost one hundred thousand livres, yet it was far 
from being spacious enough to serve as a convent and hos- 
pital, as it had been destined to do by the members of the 
Superior Council. To their first decision the community 
might have been obliged to submit, had it not been for the 
charitable intervention of Rev. Father de Beaubois, who suc- 
ceeded in persuading these gentlemen to have a separate 
building constructed to serve as a hospital. 

To this building, the sick were transported on the 26th of 
August, 1734. Sister St. Xavier Hébert, who had been ap- 
pointed head Infirmarian, wished to see how the secular 
infirmarians were accustomed to treat the patients. Her ap- 
prenticeship, however, was of short duration, for charity 
towards these poor sufferers urged her to take entire charge 
of them. This generous resolve was put into execution on 
September rst of the same year. So faithfully and satisfac- 
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torily did she and her Sister Assistant acquit themselves of 
the duties incumbent on them, that the inspectors were not 
slow to perceive the happy. change wrought, not only in the 
treatment of the patients, but also in the management of 
the house, and in the administration of its revenues. In- 
deed, so well satisfied were these gentlemen with every- 
thing, that they, were often heard to say: “It is quite 
useless to continue our inspections. . . . The skill and de- 
votedness of the religious leave nothing to be desired.” 

At times, the Sisters had fifty sick soldiers to take care 
of, but each was as well attended as if no other had to be 
waited on. For this reason entrance to the hospital was no 
longer, as it had hitherto been, a subject of apprehension, 
but a precious boon to be sought and appreciated. Soldiers 
who formerly would enter the hospital only in the last ex- 
tremity, and even then, as it were by force, now entered 
with eagerness, without waiting for their case to be declared 
dangerous. Instead of complaining, they seemed never weary 
of praising the kindness and charity of the Good Mothers 
(les Bonnes Méres), as they were wont to call the religious. 
Mr. Salmon, administrator of the hospital revenues, never 
refused anything which the Ursulines deemed necessary. 
Therefore, they. were always able to follow the charitable 
impulses of their hearts, by providing the poor invalids with 
dainties which had hitherto been unknown to them. 

Moreover, the hearts of these true daughters of St. 
Angela were too deeply imbued with the apostolic spirit of 
their holy institute, while endeavoring to alleviate the bodily 
sufferings of their patients, not to aim at improving their 
moral condition, which was often in a far more deplorable 
state than the physical. For, unfortunately, it was not in 
France alone that the impious writings of Voltairians had 
poisoned the hearts of men and quenched the divine light of 
Faith in their souls. However, so great was the ascendency 
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gained by the disinterested and untiring charity of the Ursu- 
lines, that the proudest officer and the humblest private were 
wont to listen with respectful attention to their pious ex- 
hortations, which, watered by the celestial dew of divine 
grace, produced so marvellous a change in the mind and 
heart of the impious veteran and the youthful libertine, that 
it excited the admiration of all. During the first fourteen 
months that the hospital was under the direction of the 
Ursulines, no less than thirty soldiers died in sentiments 
of Faith and compunction, so great, that the hearts of these 
devoted spiritual mothers abounded with holy joy. 

An inscription on the first of the three volumes-in-folio 
of Rev. P. Louis de Grenade’s works, still fondly preserved 
in the Community Library, bears testimony to the venera- 
tion and gratitude towards the first Ursuline in charge of 
the hospital. It is thus translated: “To Madame Saint 
Xavier, most worthy Religious of the Order of Saint Ursula, 
and charitable Mother of the Hospital of New Orleans.” 

(Signed ) “ CHEF DES TROUPES ” 


(Dated) Vin 326172 


Let us compare the foregoing facts with the statement 
made by Gayarré, who alleges as his authority Martin’s 
History of Louisiana. Here is Gayarré’s statement: “ It 
may be remembered that, in 1726, the Ursulines, by the 
agreement which they had made with the India Company, 
had bound themselves to take charge of the Charity Hos- 
pital in New Orleans. Displeased probably with this kind 
of service, the nuns had, in course of time, obtained from 
the Pope a Bull releasing them, it seems, from their obliga- 
tion, which had become merely nominal, being confined to 
the daily attendance by, two nuns during the visit of the 
King’s Physician. After having noted down his prescriptions, 
they withdrew, contenting themselves with the easy, task of 
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sending from their dispensary in the convent the medicines 
he had ordered.” 

Notwithstanding a careful search, we have been unable to 
find any proof that the Papal Bull, alluded to by Gayarré 
and other writers, ever existed. For, if it had, a copy should 
be found in the Convent archives, in which however we 
find the following item: “In January, 1770, the religious 
resigned the care of the hospital, because of their small 
number and of the difficulty of procuring reénforcements 
from France.” 

To Martin, however, must be given the credit of having 
made a more honorable mention of the Ursulines. When 
describing the arrival of the Acadians, he says: “ Charity 
burst open the door of the cloister and the nuns ministered, 
with profusion and cheerfulness, to the wants of the unpro- 
tected of their sex.” 

Of the heroic band of voluntary exiles that, in 1727, had 
crossed the ocean, to labor for God’s greater glory and the 
welfare of their adopted country, one alone, Sister St. An- 
gelica Le Boulanger, remained in 1765, to tender a cordial 
welcome, and to minister lovingly to the wants of the poor 
heartbroken exiles of Acadia, a few of whom, later on, had 
the privilege of being admitted into the Community in the 
rank of lay sisters. One of these, Gertrude Braud, in relli- 
gion Sister Mary Joseph, lived until 1818. We may well 
suppose that her prayers were not the least fervent on that 
ever-memorable Sunday morning of January. 8, 1815, when 
Louisiana was in such imminent danger of falling under the 
galling yoke of the persecutors of her own beloved native 
land, the woes of whose Godfearing and once happy people, 
she could relate even more accurately, if not more patheti- 
cally, than Longfellow has done in his soul-stirring poem 
of Evangeline. 


V 
SISTERS BY NATURE AND BY GRACE 
T BEHOOVES us now to become acquainted with a few 


of the voluntary exiles, who, prior to the arrival of the 
Acadians, had generously. bade farewell to all nearest and 
dearest to the human heart, and braved the perils of the 
ocean, in order to fill up the vacancies made by death in the 
ranks of the primitive community. 

The first young lady who had the happiness of pronounc- 
ing her holy vows after the Ursulines’ removal to their new 
Convent, was Miss Bigeaud de Belair, in religion Sister St. 
Theresa of Jesus. She arrived at New Orleans, on February 
12, 1742, in company, with an elder sister of hers, Sister St. 
Mary Magdalene of Jesus, who had made her profession in 
1715, at the Ursuline Convent of Landerneau. Each of these 
ladies brought, as was customary for all who sought admis- 
sion into the community, a letter of recommendation. As 
these letters bear testimony, not only to the virtue of the 
applicants, but also to the good name of the Louisiana Ursu- 
lines, we give a translation of the original documents. 


“John Louis de la Bourdomaye, by. the grace of God 
and of the Holy Apostolic See, Bishop Count of Leon, 
Counsellor of the King in his Councils. Mother Marguerite 
Antoinette Bigeaud de Belair, in Religion Sister Madeleine 
de Jesus, aged forty-three years, Choir Religious of the 
Ursuline Convent of Landerneau, in our diocese, having 
represented to us that, for several years, she has felt in- 
spired to consecrate the rest of her days to the service of 
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God and to the salvation of her neighbor in the community 
of her order established at New Orleans in Louisiana; after 
having maturely examined her vocation, and having been in- 
formed that the community established at New Orleans, 
devotes itself with fervor to the instruction of the young 
girls of different nations that are there, and to the care of 
the sick in the Hospital, of which the said Ursulines have 
the direction, and that the cloister and other religious ob- 
servances are there kept with edification; wishing to treat 
favorably the applicant, and to codperate in the work of 
God, we have permitted her to repair to the said commu- 
nity established at New Orleans, in order to devote herself 
to all the holy works there practiced according to her In- 
stitute and vocation. 

“ Given at Leon, in our Episcopal Palace, under our sig- 
nature, that of our Secretary, and the seal of our arms, in 
the year seventeen hundred and forty-one, on the twentieth 
day of the month of March. 


(Signed ) SF a Co Dino ls RGN 


The letter given to the younger sister is as follows: 


“ Jean Louis de Bourdomaye, by the grace of God and 
the Holy, Apostolic See, Bishop Count of Leon, Counsellor 
of the King in his Councils. We certify that Miss Jerome 
Perrine Elizabeth Bigeaud de Belair, a native of the town 
of Landerneau,* in our diocese, is of very good life and 
morals, faithful to fulfil all the duties of a true Christian; 
that she has much piety and virtue, and many good qualities 
for which she is recommendable. This is why we exhort in 
the Lord all the faithful to receive her favorably, and to 
render her the aid which she may need in the course of her 


1 The certificate of Miss de Belair’s Baptism states that she was born in 
the parish of St. Matthew, suburb of Quimper, Finisterre. 
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voyage to New Orleans, where she is going to consecrate the 
rest of her days to the service of God. 
“Given at Leon, in our Episcopal Palace, etc.” 


The bearer of this letter had been left fatherless when 
she was only two years old. Even at that tender age, she 
was remarkable for her piety, which was fostered by the 
training of her good mother, as well as by the instructions 
of the venerable priest to whom had been confided the 
charge of preparing her for her First Communion, which 
she had the happiness of making while still very young. 
We are told that ever afterward she cherished an ardent 
desire to receive the Holy Eucharist as often as possible. 

Feeling herself called to the religious life, she begged 
to be allowed to spend some time at the boarding school 
under the direction of the Ursulines of Landerneau. It was 
while thus engaged in trying to know more perfectly the 
will of God concerning her vocation, that her sister, Mother 
Magdalene of Jesus, proposed to her the generous design 
of accompanying her to the Ursuline Convent of New 
Orleans. This proposal was joyfully received, and the youth- 
ful aspirant to the religious state was heard to exclaim: 
“Oh! how happy would I be to go to a country, where, 
known only. to God, I could be occupied with Him alone.” 

The only obstacle which this young missionary had to 
surmount in the execution of her generous resolve, was her 
fond mother’s opposition, which she succeeded in overcom- 
ing by patience and prayer. For months she persevered in 
the performance of various practices of devotion in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and St. Francis Xavier, and 
through the intercession of these heavenly, advocates, she 
finally obtained her venerated mother’s permission, with 
her blessing. 

In the company of her own loved sister and of another 
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excellent Ursuline from Lisieux, Miss de Belair repaired to 
La Rochelle, where she had the good fortune of meeting 
the Rt. Rev. Henry M. du Breuil de Pontbriand, Bishop 
of Quebec, under whose jurisdiction Louisiana was at that 
time. So well pleased was this prelate with her virtues and 
other amiable qualities that he hesitated not to grant her 
the privilege of receiving, ere leaving France, the Ursuline 
habit with the sweet name of Sister of the Sacred Heart, 
which was afterwards changed to that of Sister St. Theresa 
of Jesus. 

While the missionaries were awaiting, at La Rochelle, the 
ship which was to bear them to their future home, Mother 
Magdalene of Jesus became so ill that her departure for 
Louisiana was deemed impossible. Even this did not shake 
the noble resolve of her sister, who, in this, as in every try- 
ing circumstance of her life, had recourse to the Blessed 
Virgin, through whose powerful intercession with her Divine 
Son, the Almighty, Physician, the desired cure was so 
promptly obtained, that these two devoted sisters by nature 
and by, grace, had the consolation of embarking on the same 
vessel, and of arriving at New Orleans on February 12, 
1742. So great was the joy, of the younger sister on seeing 
the Convent, which she lovingly. styled her Promised Land, 
that she sang the Te Deum while still on the bosom of the 
great Father of Waters. 

Soon after her profession, which took place on her twenty- 
first birthday, October 15, 1743, Sister Saint Theresa was 
charged with the education of the orphans, some of whom, 
owing to their levity and defective home-training, were far 
from being as easily managed as the patients of the Military 
Hospital, or as the poor slaves and Indian women, to whom 
the Ursulines had been long accustomed to distribute the 
precious bread of religious instruction. However, neither 
rudeness nor ingratitude succeeded in abating her charitable 
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zeal for their welfare. During an epidemic, when twenty- 
five of these poor children were stricken with small-pox, 
she lavished every care on them with maternal tenderness. 
Her death, which occurred on April 6, 1752, was an echo 
of her holy life. 

Her worthy sister, Mother Magdalene, lived until Octo- 
ber 30, 1792, being at her death seventy-seven years, eight 
months and twenty-five days, a professed Ursuline. In the 
Spanish sketch of her life, written by. Mother St. Monica 
Ramos, we are told that she was a model of regularity, 
obedience, and charity; and that she was always animated 
with great zeal for the education of youth. We are also told 
that her soul seemed to possess neither strength nor con- 
solation when not nourished with the Eucharistic Bread, and 
that by word and example, she was wont to invite all to this 
Celestial Banquet. 


VI 
Ee) PAS ROR! THE) PIONEERS 


EN the Sisters, to whom the preceding chapter has 

been devoted, arrived in 1742, four of the pioneer 
Sisters were still living, but towards the close of the same 
year, one of these was called to her reward. In France, this 
exemplary religious bore the name of Sister Mary of the 
Angels, but impelled to consecrate her life to the foreign 
missions, she promised St. Joseph to take his name, if he 
would help her in the execution of her pious desire. 

Soon after having made this promise, Sister Mary of the 
Angels had the consolation of hearing of Rev. Father de 
Beaubois’ arrival in France, for the purpose of procuring an 
Ursuline establishment for Louisiana. She hastened to offer 
herself for this missionary field, and, though her health was 
not as good as could be desired, she had the joy of being ac- 
cepted. She suffered much during the voyage to New Orleans 
and, on her arrival, she became dangerously ill. 

Having been miraculously cured, she devoted herself with 
great zeal to the instruction of the poor, especially. the slaves, 
whom she withdrew from vice and prepared for Baptism and 
the other Sacraments. This arduous task she continued until 
a few months before her death, when she was obliged by 
failing health and obedience to resign it for the less laborious 
one of teaching the pupils of the boarding school. 

This change was a great sacrifice to the humble religious, 
but she cheerfully, made it and acquitted herself of the duties 
of her new charge with fervor until November 30, 1742, 
when, after having piously heard Mass, as usual, she asked 
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permission to retire. The physician pronounced her case to 
be a severe attack of pneumonia, the progress of which hu- 
man skill was powerless to arrest. Rev. Father Doutreleau, 
S.J., then hastened to administer the last Sacraments, which 
were very fervently received by, this devoted sister, whose 
pure soul winged its flight to heaven on the 11th of 
December, 1742. 

The next of the pioneer Ursulines who had the happiness 
of responding to the Veni, Sponsa Christi, of the Celestial 
Choirs, was Sister Mary Magdeleine Hachard of St. Stanis- 
laus, to whose gifted pen we are indebted for many inter- 
esting details, not only of her own community, but also of 
New Orleans. However, the writer of this sketch must say, 
that researches made for the journal which Sister St. Stanis- 
laus is said to have kept, up to the very eve of her death, 
have proved fruitless. 

What we can truthfully say, according to the testimony 
of this virtuous and cultured sister’s contemporaries, is that 
she was a native of the historic city of Rouen, where her 
father held a position as Procurator in the Chamber of Ac- 
counts. This worthy gentleman was blessed with seven chil- 
dren, and neither he nor his virtuous wife spared either 
trouble or expense in giving to each a good education. Sev- 
eral of these children later on were favored with a religious 
vocation. None among them responded more generously. to 
the divine call than did the gay and accomplished Mary 
Magdeleine, who seemed to have inherited, with her exem- 
plary mother’s womanly graces and solid piety, the strong 
character and noble enthusiasm of her father. 

Having, at the age of eighteen, rejected an advantageous 
proposal of marriage, this fair young lady, two years later, 
was preparing to enter a convent in France; but, on hearing 
of the arduous undertaking of Mother St. Augustine and 
her associates, she felt inspired to solicit the favor of shar- 
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ing in the labors and merits of their mission to New Orleans. 
Here, she continued to discharge the various duties of her 
sublime vocation up to the very day of her death, August 
9, 1760, when, after a busy day at the Academy, she retired 
at the usual hour, apparently, in the enjoyment of perfect 
health. Her absence from the Chapel on the next morning 
created alarm, as she had never been known to miss Holy 
Mass; and, on going to her room to ascertain the cause of 
her absence, a sister found her sleeping the long last sleep 
of death. 

Sudden as was this summons to appear before God’s sacred 
tribunal, the bereaved community could well cherish the 
sweet hope that it had found ready this fervent religious 
who, each day, had been accustomed to make a special prep- 
aration for death. Moreover, so great had been her punctu- 
ality in the observance of every rule that her Mother Su- 
perior, Sister St. Theresa de Beaumont, was able to style 
her the “ Living Rule of the House.” 

The same glorious epithet could be as truly applied to 
the two venerable pioneers, by whom Sister St. Stanislaus 
Hachard was survived, namely Sister St. Mary Yuiquel and 
Sister St. Angelica Le Boulanger. Mother St. Louis de 
Gonzaga Louchard, who was at the head of the community 
when Sister St. Mary died, October 24, 1763, recorded of 
her that, during thirty-six years, she had ever been found 
ready to serve her sisters in sickness and in health, by. night 
and by day; that God alone could have sustained her in her 
heavy and continual labors; and that, even when Assistant 
Superioress, she was wont to take delight in the humblest 
and most laborious offices. 

Mother St. Louis de Gonzaga Louchard, who had made 
her profession at the Ursuline Convent of Lisieux, was there 
called Sister St. Mary. Owing to there being already a sister 
of that name in the New Orleans community on her arrival 
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here in the company of Mother Magdalene of Jesus and 
Sister St. Theresa de Belair she consented to changing her 
own sweet name to that of St. Louis de Gonzaga. This ex- 
emplary Religious brought with her the following permit: 


“We, Bishop and Count of Lisieux, certify that, at the 
earnest request and frequent solicitations, reiterated since 
several years, by. Sister Catherine Paula Eulalia Louchard, 
called St. Mary, professed Religious of the Ursuline Mon- 
astery in this city, we have permitted her to leave the said 
monastery, and to go to New France in order to consecrate 
herself to the instruction of young girls and to other exer- 
cises proper to her Institute in the Ursuline House of New 
Orleans. 

“ Therefore we beg all Ecclesiastical Superiors and others, 
to whom the said Sister Louchard may. address herself, to 
lend her all the spiritual and corporal aid of which she may 
have need on the way. 


(Signed) “ Hener Ev. ve Listeux ” 


The bearer of this letter, some years after her arrival, 
was elected Assistant Superioress for two consecutive terms. 
On May 3, 1762, she was elected Superioress and on May 
4, 1765, she was reélected. Mother St. Louis of Gonzaga, 
we are told, was a model of every virtue; so humble that 
she deemed herself a useless servant; so obedient that she 
was like a child in the hands of her Superiors; so charitable 
that she found an excuse for every. one; and so compassion- 
ate that she was ever ready to assist and console all who 
needed her help or sympathy. She cherished a tender de- 
votion to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, and she 
sought to inspire others with the same salutary devotion. 

For the purpose of fostering devotion to our Blessed 
Lady, she placed her statues in various parts of the house, 
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and we are assured that this devotion to the Holy Mother 
of God was amply rewarded; for her devout client, who 
during life had dreaded the last solemn moment which 
would decide her eternity, saw death approach without any 
tremor. Having received the last Sacraments, she had the 
happiness of dying peacefully on September 8, 1779, the 
feast of the Nativity of Mary Immaculate. 

Let us now return to the last survivor of the heroic band 
that left home and country, in 1727. 

To what has already been said of Sister St. Angelica, or 
Mere Ste. Angélique, as she was usually called, we must 
add a few edifying details gleaned from a letter written 
after her death, which occurred at the age of eighty, on 
June 29, 1766. Mother Mary Theresa Landelle of St. 
James, the writer of said letter, assures us that this vener- 
able religious, known in the world as Marie Anne Le Bou- 
langer, had borne the yoke of the Lord from her youth; 
and that, after having made her profession in the Ursuline 
Convent of Rouen like Mother St. Augustine and Mother 
St. John the Evangelist of the same Convent, she felt in- 
spired to devote herself to the Louisiana mission, in which, 
for well-nigh forty. years, she was destined to emulate the 
zeal of her great missionary brother, the Rev. Father Le 
Boulanger, S.J. 

Though not of a robust constitution, Sister St. Angelica 
filled various employments; but she excelled in that of 
Sacristan, an office which, owing to her exquisite taste in 
decorating the chapel, she had the privilege of retaining 
even when filling that of Assistant Superior, or Treasurer, 
or Infirmarian. 

Before being called to her reward, this fervent religious, 
with the whole community, had the inexpressible grief to 
learn of the iniquitous proceedings against the Rev. Jesuit 
Fathers, who had ever proved themselves the best and most 
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devoted friends of Louisiana, as well as of the Ursulines, 
whose feelings cannot be easily imagined, much less de- 
scribed. However then, as on other trying occasions, they 
were guided by these words of Holy Writ: “In silence and 
in hope shall your strength be.” 


VII 


COLUMBIA’S DAUGHTERS ENROLLED 
UNDER THE BANNER OF ST. URSULA 


OR many years subsequent to the sad event alluded to 

at the close of the preceding chapter, the Ursulines of 
Louisiana received no reénforcements from the mother- 
country; but their hearts had been rejoiced by the arrival 
from Illinois, in 1748, of an American-born aspirant, to 
whom the following passage of Shea’s History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States refers: 

“The influence of religion can be seen in some of the 
pious children brought up in the Illinois country. Mary 
Turpin, daughter of a Canadian father and an Illinois 
mother, remarkable for her modesty, piety, and industry, 
became a nun in the Ursuline Convent, New Orleans, where 
she died in 1761... . She was certainly the first American- 
born nun in this country.” 

We learn furthermore from the Convent Chronicles that 
Louis Turpin, the father of this exemplary lay sister, was 
keeper of the King’s Warehouses in Illinois; and that his 
wife, Dorothea, was, as her name signifies, the gift of God 
both to him and their little daughter, whom they. named 
Mary in honor of the Immaculate Mother of God. 

After the death of her pious mother, whom she had the 
grief of losing while still young, the little Mary felt in- 
spired to consecrate herself irrevocably to the service of God, 
though she had never seen a religious, except the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus, by whom she had been prepared for 
her First Communion, and under whose wise direction she 
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continued to make rapid strides in Christian perfection until, 
after much earnest entreaty, she obtained her father’s per- 
mission to execute her generous design. 

The edifying conduct of this virtuous young girl had so 
endeared her to the inhabitants of the place that they sought 
to retain her in their midst, by endeavoring to dissuade her 
from entering the Convent, saying that there she would be 
the servant of the religious. But this consideration, far from 
making her waver in her resolution, caused her to exclaim: 
“ Behold! this is the object of my ambition — to have the 
honor of serving the spouses of Jesus Christ... .” Thus, 
did this saintly, maiden already deserve to be styled, not 
only the “ Lily,” but also the “ Violet of the Illinois.” 

In a letter to Mother St. Peter, in the world Francoise 
Marguerite Bernard de St. Martin, Mr. Turpin said that, 
being unable any longer to resist the solicitations of his be- 
loved child, he confided her, as his most precious treasure, 
to the maternal care of the religious; and that, though con- 
vinced that her vocation had come from God Himself, yet 
he would like its solidity to be subjected to another test, by 
keeping her some time in the boarding school before ad- 
mitting her to the novitiate. 

The pious lady, in whose company Miss Turpin had trav- 
elled from Illinois, said in presenting her to the Supe- 
rioress: “I have brought you a Saint, who, during the 
whole route, did not once raise her eyes or utter an idle 
word, being nearly all the time absorbed in prayer.” After a 
stay of more than a year in the Academy, where her conduct 
was, as elsewhere, a source of great edification, she was al- 
lowed to begin her novitiate on July 2, 1749. On December 
the 7th of the same year, she had the happiness of receiving 
the religious habit with the name of Sister St. Martha. On 
January 29, 1752, was made the canonical examination 
for her profession by the Rev. Father Baudoiin, S.J., who 
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signed the act thereof as “ M. Baudoitin, Jésuite, Supr. de 
cette Communauté et Vic. Gl. de Mgr. de Québec.” On 
the 31st of the same month, this venerated Father presided 
at the ceremony. of the fervent novice’s profession, the rec- 
ord of which bears the signature of the newly professed, 
Sr. Marie Turpin dite de St. Marthe, with the following: 
“Mich. Baudoiiin Jésuite, Grd. Vic. de Mer. de Q.; Sr. 
Marguerite de St. Pierre, Supérieure; Sr. St. Louis de Gon- 
zague, Assistante; Sr. Ste. Angélique, Secrétaire.” 

Not long after the profession of this exemplary sister, 
who, besides being very pious, was very clever and neat in 
the discharge of the various duties confided to her, she felt 
her health failing, but her fervor was never known to flinch. 
We are told that she was a continual source of edification, 
by her regularity, her courage in surmounting every. dif_fi- 
culty, and, above all, by her patience during a long and pain- 
ful malady, which, notwithstanding the tender care lavished 
on her, resulted in death —a holy and a happy going home 
— November 20, 1761, being then about thirty years of 
age. 

The next American-born Ursuline of the New Orleans 
community was Miss Martha Delatre, who, after a stay of 
several years at the Orphanage, where, beside the Christian 
doctrine, she had learned to read, write, sew, and do house- 
work, entered the novitiate in June, 1756, at the age of six- 
teen years. She took the holy habit and the name of Sister 
St. Anthony on March 25, 1759. The record of her profes- 
sion, dated March 25, 1759, is signed by Rev. Father 
Morand, in the absence of Rev. Father Baudoiiin, V.G., 
and by two other Rev. Fathers of the Society of Jesus, one 
of whom signs himself Carrette, Jésuite Missionaire; and 
the other, Maximilian Le Roy, Jésuite Missionaire.’ This 


1 The next ceremony at which a Jesuit, Rev. A. P. Ladaviére, assisted, 
took place February 16, 1832. 
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record bears the signatures of Sr. Marie de St. Thérése, 
Supérieure; Sr. Marguerite de St. Pierre, Assistante; Sr. 
Renée de Ste. Marie, Zélatrice; and Sceur Marie Magde- 
leine de Jésus, Secrétaire. 

Like the meek and humble lay sister, whose profession 
had taken place less than five years before her own, she 
sought to sanctify herself by the practice of the virtues suited 
to her privileged state, whose duties she continued to dis- 
charge with great humility, charity, and devotedness until 
the autumn of 1820, when, on September 19th, she was 
called to receive the great and glorious reward promised to 
every faithful laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. After 
the death of this venerable octogenarian, one of her con- 
temporaries, Mother St. Joseph de Laclotte, at that time 
Assistant Superioress, wrote of her: “ No day. passes on which 
we do not miss her and regret her absence.” | 

It was Sister St. Anthony Delatre, who, in the conflagra- 
tion of 1812, placed the statue of Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor on a window towards which the wind was blowing 
the flames; while Mother St. Michel fell on her knees ex- 
claiming: “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor, we are lost, if you 
come not to our aid! ” 

The first pupil of the Academy who had the honor of 
being enrolled under the glorious banner of St. Ursula, was 
Miss Charlotte de Mouy, whose parents were of high social 
standing in New Orleans. She was born in this city, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1744. When about nine years of age, she was sent, 
with a younger sister, to the Ursuline Academy, where she 
was soon distinguished for her unaffected piety and her ap- 
plication to study. Even at a tender age, she was wont to 
listen with avidity, to religious instruction. 

During the nine years which Miss de Mouy remained at 
the Ursuline Academy, competent and saintly teachers, 
among whom were Sister St. Stanislaus Hachard and Mother 
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St. Magdeleine de Belair, spared no pains in cultivating the 
talents with which she was endowed. Great were the re- 
joicings of her relatives and friends when, at the age 
of eighteen, she returned home, a virtuous and accom- 
plished young lady. However, in the midst of the gayest 
festivities, she still cherished the desire of becoming an 
Ursuline. 

Ere the dawn of Miss de Mouy’s twenty-first birthday, 
death had bereaved her of her beloved parents, and then, 
heedless of all that fond relatives and worldly. friends could 
suggest, she hastened to obey the voice of her sublime voca- 
tion. On the feast of the Assumption, 1765, she began her 
novitiate. So great was her fervor, that, on the 29th of 
April, 1766, she was permitted to receive the holy habit with 
the name of Sister St. Theresa of Jesus. Two years later, 
on May Eve, 1768, she had the happiness of making her 
profession, after which she was employed at the Academy, 
where she was both loved and revered by her pupils. She 
took special delight in teaching the younger members of 
the community to sing the praises of God and His Blessed 
Mother. This noble occupation she continued until an ad- 
vanced age, when, by asthma, she was deprived of her 
beautiful voice. 

This venerable sister, or mother, as her contemporaries 
were wont to call her, never ceased to observe the rule, 
because of her age and infirmities. She always arose with the 
community, made her meditation and said her office at the 
appointed hours. Even when confined to her room by severe 
attacks of the troublesome disease which helped to sanctify 
the closing years of a long life fervently. spent in the service 
of God, she did not fail to edify, by her patience and spirit 
of prayer, as well as by the amenity for which she had 
always been distinguished. 

Nevertheless this exemplary religious all her life had a 
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dread of death and judgment, but God was pleased to allay. 
her fears; for, after having received the last Sacraments, 
her soul seemed to enjoy a foretaste of heavenly peace until 
July 25, 1826, when she died as calmly as a child falling 
asleep on the bosom of a loving mother. 


Vill 
UNDER DEES SUANISE PLAC 


HE Spanish flag was already waving peacefully over 

the Crescent City when, on the last day of April, 1772, 
the Ursulines had the joy of seeing another of their pupils, 
Miss Antoinette de Caiie, in religion Sister St. Angela, kneel 
before God’s altar, in order to pay Him the sublime homage 
of consecrating herself without reserve to His service. The 
same year, a younger sister of hers, named Anne, entered 
the novitiate, and had the happiness of pronouncing her holy 
vows, under the name of St. Augustine, May 27, 1755. 
Both these sisters died, while still in the prime of life, re- 
gretted not only by their sisters in religion, but by their 
pupils, to all of whom they. had endeared themselves by 
their virtues and amiable qualities. 

The younger of these sisters was the first called to her 
reward, on May 28, 1779, being then in the twenty-eighth 
year of her life. The elder lived until June 8, 1782, when 
she died at the age of thirty-two. Their worthy parents, 
Francis de Caiie and Frances de Villemont, had been called 
to their reward before their Ursuline daughters. 

On the Feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 1776, two other 
Ursuline pupils were solemnly consecrated to the service of 
the Most High. One of these, Miss Theresa Lardas, was a 
native of Mobile, where her father, John Baptist Lardas, 
followed the profession of a surgeon. After the death of 
her husband, Mrs. Lardas confided her little girl to the 
Ursulines, intending to leave her with them long enough 
to make her First Communion; but when she came to take 
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her home, she could not resist her entreaties to be allowed 
to remain at the Convent. 

At the age of sixteen, this pious young girl begged admis- 
sion into the novitiate. She received the religious habit, 
March 19, 1774, and thenceforth she bore the name of Sister 
St. Martha, like the saintly Illinois maiden, whose virtues 
she sought to emulate. Like her she also died young, leaving 
behind her the reputation of having led the life of an ex- 
emplary, lay sister. Her death occurred in the twenty-ninth 
year of her life, November 22, 1786. 

Miss Frances Victoria Olivier de Vezin, in religion Sister 
St. Mary, who, at the age of sixteen, had entered the novi- 
tiate and made her vows with the sister whose life we have 
just sketched, was the daughter of Sir Peter Francis Olivier 
de Vezin and of Madame M. Joseph Duplessis. We are 
told that, before taking his place in the Cabildo, which had 
been substituted for the French Superior Council, Mr. 
Olivier, like all the public officers under Spanish rule, was 
required to take the following oath: “I, Peter Francis 
Olivier de Vezin, appointed Regidor, and Provincial Alcalde, 
swear before God, on the Holy Cross and on the Gospel, to 
maintain and defend the mystery. of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of our Lady, the Virgin Mary, and the royal juris- 
diction to which I appertain in virtue of my office. I swear 
also to obey the royal ordinances and decrees of His Maj- 
esty, to fulfil faithfully the duties of my office, to decide in 
conformity with law in all the affairs which will be sub- 
mitted to my tribunal; and, the better to accomplish this 
end, I promise to consult persons versed in the law, on every 
occasion which may present itself in this city; and, finally, 
I swear never to exact other fees than those fixed by the 
tariff, and never to take any from the poor.” 

We must now resume our subject by saying that the chron- 
icles represent Mr. Olivier de Vezin and his virtuous wife, 
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Mary Joseph (Josephine) Duplessis, as persons of rare 
merit, from whom their Ursuline daughter, Sister St. Marie, 
had met only with encouragement in her generous design of 
turning her back on the brilliant prospects held forth by the 
world, in order to embrace the religious life. Once within 
the cloister, she gave herself up to the practice of profound 
humility, total self-abnegation, perfect obedience, and a 
charity so ardent, that she was never known to shrink from 
any, labor or sacrifice. So great was her zeal for the Chris- 
tian instruction of colored women, that she devoted herself 
to this arduous work during the space of forty years. Her 
labors were crowned with success, but, far from attributing 
this to her own efforts, she referred it all to the glory of 
God. The gratitude of these poor persons, whom she not only 
instructed, but helped in their necessities and consoled in 
their sorrows, she looked on as part of the hundredfold 
promised by our Divine Saviour to all who make sacrifices 
for his sake. 

This good Mother was, on several occasions, elected 
Superioress and Assistant Superioress; and these offices she 
filled with great humility and charity. She did all in her 
power to embellish the chapel and to furnish the sacristy 
with a fresh supply of vestments and sacred vessels. When 
Sacristan herself, she spared no pains in adorning the sanc- 
tuary and in decorating the altar, having ever cherished a 
tender love for Jesus in the Holy Eucharist. 

This venerated Mother’s spirit of lively faith and filial 
confidence in God caused her to enjoy, that ineffable peace, 
which, the Gospel assures us, the world can neither give nor 
take away, and which sustained her in every trial — the 
negro revolt, the hurricane, the departure of the Superioress, 
Assistant, and fourteen professed sisters for Havana; con- 
flagration, war — nothing seemed to disturb her soul’s tran- 
quillity; and, on these trying occasions, she sought to allay 
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the fears of others by saying: “‘ Ah! my dear sisters, let us 
adore the inscrutable designs of Divine Providence.” 

Mother St. Mary had also a tender devotion to her Heav- 
enly Patroness, the Immaculate Mother of God, through 
whose intercession she obtained many extraordinary graces. 
It was she who, on the ever-memorable Sunday morning of 
January. 8, 1815, made a vow to have a Mass of Thanks- 
giving celebrated annually, if Our Lady of Prompt Succor 
would obtain victory for the Americans. Of this we shall 
speak more fully in due time, and we will also give a copy 
of the precious letter addressed to her toward the close of 
the same year, by the illustrious Pontiff, Pope Pius VII., to 
whom all Christendom owes a special debt of gratitude for 
having in the Bull of August 7, 1814, “restored in its 
pristine state throughout the Catholic World ” the Society 
of Jesus, whose suppression had unwillingly been granted 
by Clement XIV., through the fatal Brief of July 21, 1773. 

We regret not being able to ascertain the degree of rela- 
tionship between Mother Mary Olivier and the Very. Rev. 
John Baptist Olivier, who, for several years, had been the 
Chaplain and Ecclesiastical Superior of the Community; and 
who, on December 29, 1806, had been appointed Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Rt. Rev. John Carroll, at that time Bishop, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Baltimore. 

The following translation of a letter, found among some 
French manuscripts, gives proof of the high esteem in which 
was held this worthy, clergyman by that first Bishop in the 
United States: 


“ Our Most Holy Father, Pius VII, by the Divine Mercy, 
Sovereign Pontiff, having on the first day of the month of 
September of the year eighteen hundred and five, put, until 
the Holy See may otherwise provide, under the jurisdiction 
of the undersigned, Bishop of Baltimore, in the United 
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States of America, the Diocese of New Orleans of the Prov- 
ince of Louisiana, at present deprived of its own Bishop; 
and His Holiness having granted to the undersigned Bishop 
all the powers necessary to that effect, as likewise the fac- 
ulty of communicating them to the priest whom he may 
deem well to choose for New Orleans, as all is proved by 
the anthentic copy of the original document, the said copy 
sent from Rome; I, the undersigned, Bishop of Baltimore, 
having great confidence in the purity of morals and of doc- 
trine, as likewise in the great prudence, virtue and discretion 
of the venerable priest, the Rev. John Olivier, who actually 
resides, or who resided not long ago in the City of New 
Orleans, appoint the said Rev. Olivier and constitute him 
my Vicar General, to act in my place; and in my name, to 
exercise in all its plenitude the ordinary ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Diocese of New Orleans, or of the Province 
of Louisiana. All who profess the Roman Catholic Religion, 
whether they be regular priests, and to whatsoever order 
they belong, or be they, laymen, must all submit to his 
authority. To the effect of these presents, I have given and 
give to the said Rev. Mr. Olivier the fullest powers, and 
these powers shall last until ordained otherwise by the Holy 
See, or by me and my successors, in the name of the Most 
Holy and Indivisible Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, Amen. 


“ Joun Bp. oF BALTIMORE ” 


In a letter addressed, May 2, 1815, to His Holiness Pius 
VII., by. Mother Mary Olivier de Vezin, at that time Supe- 
rioress of the Community, she says that the Rev. John 
Baptist Olivier, though an octogenarian, still continued to 
discharge with great zeal and edification, the duties of Chap- 
lain, which office he had been filling for more than twelve 
years. The Convent Records make no mention of how long 
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this venerable priest was able to continue afterwards in the 
discharge of the duties of his office; but his last signature 
occurs in the record of Sister St. Angela Johnston’s Profes- 
sion, which took place on October 21, 1815; and under his 
signature stands the last one of Mother St. Marie whose 
second term of superiority expired on the 27th of the same 
month. One of the four novices who made their profession 
on May 1, 1813, was named in his honor, and she lived until 
June, 1861. 

We have searched in vain for some details of the last ill- 
ness and death of the Rev. Father Olivier; but a kind friend 
has given us the following data, found among the records 
of the Cathedral Archives: “ Rev. John Baptist Olivier died 
August 9, 1817, interred in the Cemetery of the Church.” 
This entry is made in Spanish, and is signed by Fr. Antonio 
de Sedella. The same entry states that the deceased priest | 
died at the age of seventy-seven years and three months; 
that he was a native of Nantes, France; that during the 
French Revolution he went to Spain and from Spain to 
North America; and that he was sent as Curate to a post 
on the Mississippi River. He afterwards came to the City, 
where he served as Chaplain to the Ursuline Nuns. 

To the edifying details already given of the holy Ursu- 
line, who, if not the kinswoman of Rev. John B. Olivier, 
had long been his colaborer in promoting the greater glory 
of God and the welfare of the community, we shall merely. 
add that, out of devotion to the Sacred Passion of Our 
Divine Saviour, she desired to die on a Friday, and that 
her prayerful desire was fully realized; for she had the 
happiness of expiring in God’s holy love and grace, just as 
the clock was striking three, in the afternoon of Friday, 
JUNEI2 3512520, 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
community was increased by more than twenty members, of 
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whom, owing to limited space we can make special mention 
of only a few. On the 8th of December, 1778, Mother St. 
Regis Le Verne admitted into the Novitiate two Spanish 
young ladies who had for some time been at the Academy. 
One of these was Maria Antonia, the daughter of Joseph 
Perez Ramos and of Maria de Acosta, residents of Guana- 
bacoa, Cuba; the other Antonia Maria, was the daughter of 
Augustine del Castillo, and of Matilda de Leon, then resid- 
ing at Havana. The former took the name of Sister St. 
Monica, and the latter that of St. Rita. Both had the happi- 
ness of making their religious profession on the 25th of 
January, 1781. 

About a year later, January 21, 1782, two daughters of 
Mr. John Dusuan de la Croix and of Theresa Aufrer, resi- 
dents of St. Charles Parish, made their holy vows. The 
elder, Adelaide, in religion Sister Avoye, was then in the 
nineteenth year of her age; the other, Frances, was about a 
year younger, and she took the name of Ste. Solange, which 
was afterwards, in the Ursuline Convent of Havana, 
changed to that of Sister Mary of the Blessed Sacrament; 
and Sister St. Avoye’s name was changed to that of Sister 
Mary of the Assumption. Another Ursuline pupil, Rosalie 
Broutin, in religion Sister St. Scholastica, made her holy 
vows on February 17, 1794. 

The last Ursuline who made her religious profession dur- 
ing the Spanish Domination, was Sister St. Charles de Car- 
riére, a native of New Orleans and a pupil of the Academy. 
This fervent religious was among the few who in 1803 
were brave enough to run the risk of continuing their apos- 
tolic labors under the flag of the French Republic, which 
was so soon to be replaced by that of the United States of 
America. 

Before taking leave of the Convent’s Colonial Days, it 
is but just to give the French and Spanish Governors of 
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Louisiana credit for having always treated the Ursulines 
with kindness and deference. A grateful mention must also 
be made of Don Andrés Almonaster, at whose expense the 
Convent Chapel was erected in 1787. 

The following passages prove that the Ursuline pupils of 
the eighteenth century, like those of the nineteenth, shed 
the lustre of piety and womanly accomplishments, not only 
within the sacred precincts of the cloister, but also in the 
midst of wordly scenes and cares. In a despatch forwarded 
to the Spanish court, November 1, 1795, the Right Rev. 
Louis de Pefalver y Cardenas writes: 

“ Since my arrival in this city, on the 17th of July, I have 
been studying, with the keenest attention, the character of 
the inhabitants, in order to regulate my ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in accordance with the information which I may ob- 
tain on this important subject. . . . Excellent results are 
obtained from the Ursuline Convent, in which a good many 
girls are educated. .. . This is the nursery of those future 
matrons who will inculcate in their children the principles 
which they here imbibe. The education which they here 
receive is the cause of their being less vicious than the other 
SCXity 

Speaking of the Ursulines in Colonial Days, Gilmary Shea 
says: “The daughters of the better class were educated in 
their Academy, many in time marrying French and Spanish 
officials of rank, and doing honor in other lands to their 
training, by the exhibition of Christian graces.” 

Among the ladies here alluded to, special mention must 
be made of the wife of Governor Galvez, who, in 1785, 
succeeded his father as Viceroy of Mexico. We are told that 
this lady was of surpassing loveliness, and as charitable, gra- 
cious and intelligent as she was beautiful. Moreover, she 
was loved and revered by her subjects, and she contributed, 
not a little, to the popularity. of her husband, whose death 
was deplored as a public calamity. 


IX 
THE RETROCESSION 


ARLY in 1803, two persons, coming from Paris, circu- 
lated the report that, on the arrival of Laussat, the 
French Prefect, the Convent property would be confiscated, 
and the community expelled. The New Orleans Ursulines 
numbered at that time twenty-two choir sisters and five lay 
sisters. Mother St. Monica Ramos was Superioress, and 
Mother St. Ignatius Du Liévre (written also Liepure), who 
had come from France in 1755, was Assistant Superioress. 
Dreading a recurrence here of the horrors of the French 
Revolution, they did not deem it prudent to remain under 
a government which had recently been so hostile to all that 
was truly noble and good in the once glorious kingdom of 
Clovis, Charlemagne and St. Louis. 

In this critical situation, it was quite natural that the ma- 
jority of the community should be of the same opinion as 
the Mother Superior. and the Mother Assistant, both of 
whom, on hearing of the retrocession of Louisiana from 
Spain to France, had decided to change the scene of their 
labors to Havana. They could not, however, dispose of the 
Convent property without the permission of their Ecclesias- 
tical Superior, the Very Rev. Canon Thomas Hassett, who 
deemed it his duty to encourage the Sisters that were deter- 
mined to remain at their post until compelled to leave. 

Foremost among these heroines of zeal for Christian edu- 
cation in Louisiana, deserve to be ranked the following: 
Sister Mary Theresa Farjon of St. Francis Xavier, Sister St. 
Andrew Madier, and Sister St. Felicity Alzas, who arrived 
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in New Orleans, on the 17th of February, 1786. These 
devoted Sisters were professed members of the Ursuline 
Convent of Pont-Saint-Esprit, which had received from 
Louis XIII. the title of Royal Foundation. The chief glory 
of that establishment consisted in the virtues of its inmates, 
whose zeal had helped to reform the whole city. Neverthe- 
less, the French Revolution, whose votaries respected no- 
bility of birth and beneficence, as little as they did learning 
and sanctity, did not spare the community. of Pont-Saint- 
Esprit. All the sisters were compelled to leave their hal- 
lowed abode, while two of their number had the honor of 
being among the twenty-five Ursuline Martyrs of France 
during the Reign of Terror. With these and other more 
appalling events still fresh in the memory, it required no 
ordinary amount of fortitude on the part of those few Ursu- 
lines to continue their work in Louisiana. 

On the 26th of March, 1803, while Laussat was at table 
in the house of Mr. Genty, some one present ventured to 
inquire what would become of the Convent. The Prefect 
promptly replied: “ The Convent shall remain just as it is.” 
To the various classes that went to greet his arrival, he said: 
“Let the religious be at ease; they. shall remain as they 
are.”? On hearing this the whole population rejoiced. Every- 
where was heard the joyful exclamation: “ Our religious 
are going to remain with us! ” The Governor, the Mayor, 
and many of the principal citizens hastened to congratulate 
the community. On April 13th, Laussat himself came to the 
Convent, and in the course of his visit he said: “ Mesdames: 
The French Government, having been informed of the 
need which the Colony has of you, the good which results 
from your labors, and the public esteem which you enjoy, 
has decreed that you be maintained in the possession of all 
your rights and privileges; and you may rest assured, Mes- 
dames, that I will protect you to the utmost of my power. 
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You will assist the government in laboring for the preser- 
vation of morals, and the Government shall uphold you.” 

These assurances did not, however, succeed in changing 
the resolution of the Mother Superior and her Assistant. 
The latter, being French herself, took the liberty of remon- 
strating that they could not rely on the promises of a gov- 
ernment which was wont to say. one thing and do another. 
Accordingly, the Superioress and her Assistant, with the 
fourteen Sisters who had decided to accompany them, left 
for Havana on the Feast of Pentecost, May 29, 1803, at 
ten o’clock, p.m. They were escorted to the vessel by the 
Very Rev. Canon Hassett, Vicar General, the Marquis of 
Casa Calvo, Governor Salcedo and many. of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens. From on board the ship, Mother St. 
Monica addressed to the New Orleans community a gra- 
cious note, of which the following is a translation: 

“My very dear Mothers: In spite of my lack of facility 
to express myself in French, I wish to render justice to your 
honorable way. of acting toward me and the Sisters who 
have desired to accompany me, by giving you the enclosed 
receipt, begging you to accept it as a tribute of our grateful 
hearts. Be pleased also, my good and dear Mothers, to ac- 
cept the assurance that, were it not for the events permitted 
by Divine Providence, we would never consent to separate 
ourselves from you; and that, notwithstanding the distance 
which lies between us, we will ever remain united in heart 
and mind. — Sr. Antonia de St. Monica.” 

Before the departure of Mother St. Monica with fifteen 
Ursulines for Havana, took place that of their devoted 
friend, the Most Rev. Louis Pefialver y Cardenas, who in 
July, 1801, had been promoted to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Guatemala. Before his departure on November 3, 1801, he 
placed the diocese in charge of two exemplary Priests, the 
Very Rev. Canon Thomas Hassett and the Very. Rev. 
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Patrick Walsh, both of whom were also devoted friends 
of the Ursulines. The former, being Administrator of the 
Diocese at the time of Louisiana’s official transfer to the 
United States, deemed it his duty to send to the Bishop of 
Baltimore, under whose spiritual jurisdiction Louisiana was 
bound to fall, a brief account of its ecclesiastical status. 
Among other things, he stated that only four out of twenty- 
six ecclesiastics were willing to remain at their respective 
posts under the French Government, and that God alone 
knew if many more would be willing to remain under the 
United States; that he himself, notwithstanding his ardent 
desire of being of service, on account of his declining health, 
would be obliged to repair to some other climate more suit- 
able to his constitution; that the Rev. Patrick Walsh, Auxili- 
ary Governor of the Diocese, though justly. entitled to a 
recompense for his unwearied zeal in the service of God and 
his country, yet declared he would feel himself as if torn 
away, should he be obliged to leave this country; and that 
he was determined not to leave his post as long as he could 
with propriety hold it, not being in the least influenced by 
motives of self-interest or aggrandizement. 

The Cathedral Archives, under entry No. 37, Register 
No. 5, give the following data of the Very Rev. Canon 
Hassett: “ On the 24th of April, 1804, Rev. F. Antonio de 
Sedella, Pastor of St. Louis Cathedral, buried the body of 
Rev. Thomas Hassett, a Canon of the Diocese and Vicar 
General, the legitimate son of Thomas Hassett and Cather- 
ine Dalton, a native of Vicarstown, Bishopric of Waterford, 
Kingdom of Ireland — fifty years of age, who died after 
having received the Holy. Sacraments and after having made 
his Testament with Narcisco Broutin, a Notary Public of 
this City.” 

Very Rev. Patrick Walsh, who on the death of his ven- 
erated friend and zealous colaborer, became the sole Admin- 
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istrator of the diocese, deemed it advisable to write a circular 
letter to both clergy and laity reminding all of his having 
been duly authorized to act as such until the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff would ordain otherwise. The concluding paragraph of 
the letter published on this occasion is as follows: 

“ Finding ourselves charged with the government of this 
diocese, under the weight of which we weep before God, 
we believe it our duty. to labor in these evil days to fortify 
you in the faith. I say, in the joy of my soul, there are 
among you some who have never belied the promises of 
Baptism, and who rejoice Heaven and earth by their fidelity 
and their attachment to the dogmas of our Holy Faith.” 

The letter is dated March 27, 1805, and it is counter- 
signed by the Very. Rev. John Baptist Olivier, “ Vicar Gen- 
eral and Secretary of the Bishopric.” A full copy is given in 
the Supplement. Owing to the insubordination of a Capuchin 
Friar, usually, known as Fr. Antonio de Sedella, or Pére 
Antoine, who was upheld by the Cathedral Church Wardens, 
the Very Rev. Father Walsh was obliged to designate the 
Convent Chapel as the only place in which the Divine Serv- 
ices could be held and the Sacraments administered. On this 
occasion, the Ursulines had the privilege of giving hospital- 
ity to this zealous Ecclesiastic, whose courage in defending 
the rights of the Church and his loyalty. to his adopted 
country, served to enhance their gratitude for his paternal 
devotedness to the community. In August, 1806, he fell 
sick, and after having received the last Sacraments from 
his venerable friend, Father J. B. Olivier, Chaplain of the 
Convent, he calmly expired on the 22nd of the same month, 
and was buried the following day in the Convent Cemetery. 

Though Spain by. the Treaty of San Ildefonso, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1800, had consented to the Retrocession of Louisiana 
to France, yet this did not become officially known until 
Napoleon for the sum of fifteen million dollars ($15,000,- 
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000.00), had sold the province to the United States, on April 
30, 1803. It was not until November 3oth of the same year 
that Louisiana was finally retroceded by Spain to the French 
Republic, whose representatives ceded it to the United States 
on the 30th of the following month. 

Meantime, on June 8, 1803, the Louisiana Ursulines 
elected Sister St. Xavier Farjon as their Mother Superior, 
and Sister St. Marie Olivier de Vezin as Mother Assistant. 
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X 
UNDER THE STARS AND ‘STRIPES 


EN it became known that Louisiana had been sold 

to the United States, rumors were again rife con- 
cerning the fate of the Ursulines. Hence the new Supe- 
rioress, Mother Theresa Farjon of St. Francis Xavier, 
deemed it prudent to lay the cause of her anxiety, before the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Carroll. He sent her letter to the Secretary 
of State, from whom he had the satisfaction of receiving the 
following answer: 


“‘T have had the honor to lay your letter of December 
14th before the President, who views with pleasure the 
public benefit resulting from the benevolent endeavors of 
the respectable persons in whose behalf it is written. Be 
assured that no opportunity will be neglected of manifesting 
the real interest which he takes in promoting the means of 
affording the youth of this new portion of the American 
dominion, a pious and useful education, and of evincing the 
grateful sentiments due to those of all religious persuasions 
who so laudably, devote themselves to its diffusion. It was 
under the influence of such feelings that Governor Claiborne 
had already assured the ladies of this monastery of the en- 
tire protection which will be afforded them, after the recent 
change of Government. 

“1 have the honor to remain with great respect, etc., 

James Mapison ” 


On the 21st of March, 1804, the following petition was 
forwarded to the President himself: 
59 
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“To Tuomas JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA: 


“ Str: The Ursuline Religious of New Orleans, encour- 
aged by the honorable mention which you have been pleased 
to make of their Order, take the liberty. of having recourse 
to you for an affair of peculiar interest to their Institute. 
They presume, though special mention has not been made of 
it, that the Treaty of Cession, and still more the spirit of 
Justice which characterizes the United States of America, 
ought to ensure to the petitioners the possession of their 
actual property. But considering that this property is a sacred 
deposit which has been entrusted to them, they would fail 
in one of their most essential obligations, were they to neg- 
lect requesting a formal act confirmatory of their nghts 
both for themselves and those of their sisters who are to 
succeed them; hence, they beg you, Sir, to present for that 
end their Petition to Congress, in the manner and in the 
form which you deem the most suitable. 

“ This petition has not been prompted in the Ursuline 
Religious either by personal interest or by ambitious de- 
signs; for, having renounced the world with its pomps and 
vanities, its so-called advantages have for them no attraction. 
Consecrated to God in religion, they. covet not earthly goods; 
but, engaged by a solemn vow to employ their income in the 
exercise of charity, and to devote their time to the education 
of youth, they can not help being solicitous to know if they 
may rely with certainty upon the possession of the property, 
which enables them to fulfil their obligations. 

“Tt is then less their own cause which they plead than 
that of the public. It is, in fact, the cause of the orphan and 
of the destitute child. It is, moreover, the cause of a multi- 
tude of wretched beings snatched from the horrors of vice 
and infamy, in order to be, by the petitioners, brought up 
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in the path of religion and virtue, and formed to become 
happy and useful citizens.’ It is the cause of society to which 
our institute spares the burden of indigence and the horrible 
spectacle of vice. In fine, it is the cause of this country itself, 
which cannot fail to be covered with honor and glory, by 
protecting an establishment so useful and so necessary. 

“‘ The petitioners hope, Sir, that these considerations will 
make an impression on you; nay more, they, rely before- 
hand upon your protection. 

“The petitioners have the honor to be, with the most 
profound respect, Sir, 

“Your very humble and very obedient servants, 

“THE Ursutines or New Or.Eans ” 


The foregoing petition was graciously received by, the 
President, who deigned to send the following courteous 
reply: 

“ WasHINGTON, May 15, 1804 

“To THE Sur THERESE DE St. Xavier Farjon Su- 
PERIOR; AND THE NuNS OF THE ORDER oF St. URSULA AT 
New Or.EAns. 


“I have received, holy sisters, the letter which you have 
written me, wherein you express anxiety. for the property 
vested in your institution by the former governments of 
Louisiana. The principles of the Constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States are a sure guarantee that it will 
be preserved to you sacred and inviolate, and that your in- 
stitution will be permitted to govern itself according to its 
own voluntary rules, without any interference from the civil 
authority. 

1 The persons here alluded to were the colored girls and women, taught 
not only by the pioneer Ursulines, but by one of the petitioners, Mother Mary 


Olivier de Vezin, who, during forty years, devoted herself to this great work 
of mercy. 
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‘Whatever diversity of shade may appear in the reli- 
gious opinions of our fellow citizens, the charitable objects 
of your institution cannot be indifferent to any; and its fur- 
therance of the wholesome purposes of society, by training 
up its younger members in the way they should go, cannot 
fail to ensure it the patronage of the government it is under. 
Be assured that it will meet with all the protection which 
my office can give it. 

“T salute you, holy sisters, with friendship and respect, 

“TH. JEFFERSON ” 


The Ursulines’ devoted friend, Very Rev. Patrick Walsh, 
who became their Ecclesiastical Superior after the death of 
the Very Rev. Canon Hassett, sent copies of the foregoing 
documents to the Monitor with the following request: 


“To tHe Epiror oF THE Monitor 

SOURS 

“A memorial has been addressed by the Ursuline Reli- 
gious of this city to the President of the United States. As 
this memorial and the cordial, encouraging reply of the 
President would surely give pleasure to the inhabitants of 
Louisiana, who all, without doubt, take a deep interest in the 
prosperity of this religious establishment, I beg you to insert 
them in your next number, in French and also in English. 

“¢T remain, Sir, 
“ Your humble servant, 


“ Patrick Walsh, Vicar General ” 
“ New ORLEANS 


“ Sept. 12, 1804.” 


During a visit with which Governor Claiborne honored 
the Ursulines, on Sunday, April 8, 1804, he was greeted 
with the following address, to which we subjoin the gra- 
cious response of His Excellency: 
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“To His Exce,tency, Wittiam C. C. CLarBorneE, Gov- 
ERNOR OF LoulIsIANA ” 


“Fail, generous Chief: we hail you to these halls 
Where meek Religion holds a peaceful sway; 
No passion rude this placid home appalls, 
Nor wordly minds their vanity display. 


“ May health and peace attend each coming hour, 
Each future year unfading honors bring; 
Nor o’er your autumn dark misfortune lower, 
To blight the harvest promised by the spring. 


“ May life roll on —in peace and plenty roll — 
May you be spared for many happy years 
Before you leave to reach the final goal — 
That bound of man — end of his hopes and fears.” 


“VENERABLE Lapigs: I receive with peculiar satisfaction 
the elegant poetic compliment with which you have honored 
me. Your benevolent wishes flow from a source so pure, 
that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of acknowledging 
how sensible I am of their sincerity and kindness. Permit 
me, in return, to assure you of the high estimation in which 
I hold your Order, as well from a respect to that Religion 
to which you are devoted as for the patriotic object of your 
Institution — the education of youth. 

“ Under the free and mild Government of United Amer- 
ica, you may, with certainty, calculate on the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of your present tranquil and hallowed retreat, 
and the exercise of the honorable avocation to which your 
temporal cares are directed. 

“Permit me, Ladies, to renew to you assurances of my 
friendly respect. May Almighty God bestow on this Institu- 
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tion His choicest blessings, and preserve in health and hap- 
piness all who dwell within its sacred walls.” 


Soon after the inauguration of President Madison, in 
March, 1809, the Ursulines offered him their congratula- 
tions and good wishes, which were thus graciously, acknowl- 
edged: 7 

“ WasHINGTON, April 14th, 1809 


“ Mapam: I have received your letter of the rith of 
March with the sentiments due for the respect and confi- 
dence which it expresses on the part of the pious Institution 
which you superintend. 

“In a country where all rights, religious as well as civil, 
are protected by the laws, and guaranteed by an enlightened 
public opinion, the best of securities exist for the tranquillity 
and esteem of those. whose labors are devoted to the con- 
scientious pursuit of laudable objects. 

“Therefore, it remains only, to assure you that, however 
inferior to my predecessor in other merits, my dispositions 
are equally friendly to the task of training youth in the 
paths of virtue and useful knowledge; and that, with my 
thanks for the prayers for which I am indebted to the piety 
of your religious community, I offer mine for the happiness 
of the members composing it. 

| “ James Madison ” 


In May, 1812, Governor Claiborne addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Mother St. Marie Olivier, Superior of the 
community: 


“ Hory Sister: 

“‘T have the honor to enclose a copy of an Act of Con- 
gress, authorizing the Secretary of War to make an ex- 
change of land with the Ursuline Nuns of New Orleans. 
The clauses of this Act will, I hope, answer the desires of 
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your community, and become advantageous to the Institu- 
tion which you direct. 

“1 also avail myself, Madame, of this occasion to for- 
ward a letter addressed to the Ursuline Ladies by Mr. 
Dawson, Member of Congress. 

“ Be pleased, Madame, to kindly present my, thanks to 
Mother Gensoul for the portrait of the Holy Father Pius 
VII. His sacred character, his misfortunes, his courage, and 
his resignation command the respect and excite the commis- 
eration of the entire Christian world. . . . My dear little 
child will be charmed with the gifts of Mother Gensoul, 
and I thank her in his name. | 

“T renew, Holy Sister, the homage of my respect, and 


the assurance of my friendship. 
William C. C. Claiborne ” 


The letter alluded to in the foregoing is as follows: 


“ Mucu Respectrep Lapies: 

“ Your memorial to the Congress of the United States, 
having been referred to a select committee, of which I had 
the honor to be the chairman, I paid to it all the attention 
which it merited; and I have much pleasure in informing 
you that a law has been passed in compliance with your 
wishes, a copy of which I enclose to your friend, Governor 
Claiborne. 

“TI sincerely hope that this change may promote the in- 
terest of that Seminary over which you with so much pro- 
priety. preside; and that, while you continue to engraft on 
the youthful mind the principles of virtue, industry, and 
useful knowledge, you may receive, not only the fostering 
care of your country, but the protection of that Divinity 
who is the author of all good. 

“ Accept the assurance of my high respect and best wishes, 

“1. Dawson ” 
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The proximity of the Military Hospital, since it had been 
taken possession of by the State, had become a source of an- 
noyance to the inmates of the Convent, and though the 
Congress of the United States, as early as 1812, had passed 
a law in compliance with the wish of the Ursulines to ac- 
quire it on reasonable terms, yet so unfavorably disposed 
were the persons appointed by the Secretary of War to act 
in this affair, that they would not accept either of the lots 
offered in exchange for that of the hospital, for which they 
exacted more than double the sum at which it had previously, 
been estimated by impartial judges. Hence, the friends of 
the Sisters were again obliged to appeal to Washington. The 
following is an extract from a letter addressed, in 1820, to 
President Monroe by the Honorable H. M. Brackenridge: 

“The Convent in New Orleans is highly interesting to 
the old inhabitants of Louisiana, as the school where all the 
young ladies of the best families are educated; and I most 
confidently assert that it is a most valuable Institution. The 
importance of the Institution in this respect, when we take 
into consideration the habits and the manners of the people 
of that country, is much greater than might at first be sup- 
posed. All who are acquainted with the ladies of Louisiana 
educated in this Seminary, speak in its praise; and I assure 
you, Sir, that a deep interest is felt in that country among 
a class of people the least presuming and the most unob- 
trusive in whatever concerns this Alma Mater; and any in- 
dulgence granted them, consistently with the national inter- 
ests, will be received with a gratitude as sincere as it will be 
general. 

“IT am, with high respect, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“H. M. Brackenridge ” 


XI 
OUR LADY OF PROMPT SUCCOR 


FTER the departure of sixteen Sisters for Havana, at 
the retrocession of Louisiana to France, the few who 
remained set to work with an ardor so great, that they suc- 
ceeded in continuing the Academy, Orphanage and Day- 
School, and the religious instruction of colored women, with- 
out neglecting the regular observances, until the arrival, at 
the close of 1810, of a reénforcement from France, under 
the direction of Mother St. Michel Gensoul, with whom 
originated the devotion to the Blessed Virgin under the 
hope-inspiring title of Our Lady of Prompt Succor. 

This saintly and accomplished Ursuline, like the three 
fervent sisters who, after the retrocession, had been fore- 
most among those determined to continue their labors in 
Louisiana, was a professed member of the Convent of Pont- 
St.-Esprit. She made her vows on January 25, 1792. In the 
course of the same year, she was compelled to leave her 
hallowed retreat and seek refuge among her relatives. As 
soon as the fury of the tempest raised by, Satan and his 
agents against religion in France began to abate, Sister St. 
Michel repaired to Montpellier, where, in company with 
one or two other ladies, who, like herself, had preserved 
the apostolic spirit of St. Angela’s daughters, she opened 
a boarding school for young girls. 

While engaged in this work, Madame St. Michel re- 
ceived from her cousin, Sister St. Andrew Madier, a peti- 
tion to come to the help of the Louisiana Ursulines; but so 
highly, were her services in the cause of education appreciated 
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by. the Right Rev. Bishop Fournier of Montpellier that he 
refused to allow her to leave for New Orleans, saying that 
the Pope alone could give her the authorization necessary. 

It was at that time almost impossible to have recourse 
to Pius VIT., because of the strict custody in which His Holi- 
ness was kept by Napoleon Bonaparte. However, the zealous 
Ursuline did not lose courage. Following an inspiration to 
invoke the Holy Mother of God under the title of Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor, she promised to propagate this 
devotion in Louisiana, provided she should obtain a prompt 
and favorable reply. to a letter which she had written to 
the Sovereign Pontiff, on December 15, 1808, but which 
she could find no opportunity of sending until the roth of 
March, 1809. Her confidence in the Immaculate Mother 
of God was not in vain; for, on the 7th of May, she had 
the consolation of receiving the following letter, dated April 
28, 1809: 


“* MapaME, 

“ Charged by Our Holy Father, Pius VII, to answer the 
very edifying letter which you have addressed to him, I 
am happy to inform you that the Sovereign Pontiff has been 
very much pleased with the religious sentiments therein ex- 
pressed. His Holiness can not but approve the esteem and 
attachment which you have retained for your first state, and 
the spirit which you have preserved within you of the Insti- 
tute of St. Ursula, which you have solemnly professed, and 
which makes you desirous of devoting the rest of your days 
to the Christian education of youth. 

“The Holy, Father has, moreover, experienced a very 
sweet consolation on learning that a monastery of an order 
so useful, which has rendered such great services to the 
Church, and whose Foundress and Mother two years ago 
was admitted, by a solemn judgment of the Holy See, into 
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the Catalogue of the Saints, is established in Louisiana and 
that in it reign piety, peace and the most exact regular ob- 
servance under the direction of the French Religious sent 
there to sustain so beneficent an establishment. 

“His Holiness is aware of how much consequence to the 
good of religion and to the propagation of the Faith, is the 
permanent existence of a monastery of the institute of St. 
Angela in that part of the New World, and understands 
how just are the desires of those good Religious to obtain 
from France itself subjects capable of helping them to 
continue, in those vast provinces the invaluable work of 
Catholic education. 

“The Sovereign Pontiff also blesses Divine Providence 
for having deigned to reward your solicitous efforts and 
ardent zeal, by causing you to find twelve excellent per- 
sons disposed to consecrate themselves to this edifying mis- 
sion, and to leave courageously their family, their country, 
and every. worldly prospect, in order to follow their sublime 
vocation; and, persuaded that the Lord has been pleased 
with the faith and piety of your heart, leading you to recog- 
nize our Divine Saviour Himself in the person of His 
Vicar on earth, and the legitimate successor of St. Bg oe 
and urging you to beseech him to let you know the supreme 
oracle, which you are disposed to obey, with entire submis- 
sion, he has ordered me to communicate to you what follows. 

“His Holiness formally approves that, though conde- 
scension to the reiterated invitations of your dear sisters in 
Louisiana, and to the wishes of the religious aspirants, to 
whom you have, with the help of Divine grace, inspired the 
most lively ardor for so excellent a vocation, you place your- 
self at their head as conductress, to guide them during the 
long and difficult voyage which they are about to undertake, 
in order to reach the place to which God has called them. 

“His Holiness is convinced that your companionship, 
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your knowledge, and the experience of your mature age 
will be of great help to them, not only, during so difficult a 
voyage, but also in their future residence, to maintain and 
augment the fervor which has already been infused into 
them by your example, and to strengthen them in the pious 
and holy resolutions, which have as their object the glory 
of God, the instruction, the salvation of souls, and their 
sanctification, that they may thus become worthy members of 
the Order into which they desire to enter. 

“In view of all these considerations, so precious to the 
eyes of Faith, the Holy Father grants to you, with the most 
tender affection of his paternal heart, and also to the chosen 
companions who will assemble beneath your banner, his 
apostolic benediction. 

“The Sovereign Pontiff grants you, with the same satis- 
faction, all the indulgences which you have humbly be- 
sought for yourself and your fervent companions, and he 
cherishes the most ardent wishes that the protecting hand 
of the Almighty may lead you safely to your destination, 
and there abundantly fructify your labors for the Christian 
education of young girls; so that, by your edifying conduct, 
a community so holy may everywhere diffuse the good odor 
of Jesus Christ; that Catholic families, edified and touched 
by the practice of your virtues, may sanctify themselves by 
imitating you; that the knowledge of our Holy Religion, 
the only true one, may be diffused more and more; that you 
yourselves enriched with a great treasure of merits, and 
filled with the joy of having codperated in the salvation of 
so great a number of souls, may one day receive, from the 
hands of your Divine Spouse the crown of eternal life. 

“Such are the sentiments of paternal benevolence which 
I am happy to express to you in the name of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, for the preservation of whom you ought to pray 
and request others to pray. 
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“ Be so kind as not to forget me in your prayers and 
good works, and to beg for me a share in those of your 
worthy companions. 

“‘ Believe me, Madame, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Michele, Cardinal di Pietro 


“ Rome, April 28, 1809 ” 


With a heart overflowing with gratitude to our Divine 
Saviour and His Blessed Mother, as well as to the Sovereign 
Pontiff and to Cardinal di Pietro, Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, the happy recipient of this precious letter hastened 
to communicate its encouraging contents to her venerated 
Prelate who, seeing therein the expression of God’s will, no 
longer withheld his own approval. His Lordship also con- 
descended to bless the statue of the Blessed Virgin and her 
Divine Son that was to be the zgis of the fervent mission- 
aries in their voyage across the ocean to their adopted coun- 
try, where, for more than a century, it has been the medium 
of obtaining extraordinary favors from the Giver of all good 
gifts, through the intercession of His Immaculate Mother, 
whom her devout clients are wont to invoke, saying in every 
danger and affliction, “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor, make 
haste to help us.” 

Of the twelve young ladies who had at first volunteered 
to accompany Mother St. Michel, only seven had the 
courage to embark with her at La Rochelle, whence they set 
sail on Holy Saturday, April 21, 1810. They arrived at 
Philadelphia on the vigil of Pentecost, June roth; and, 
after a fortnight’s rest, they repaired to Baltimore, where 
they. were kindly received by Archbishop Carroll. Through 
fear of the yellow fever, he would not allow them to travel 
southward until November 21st. They reached their jour- 
ney’s end on New Year’s eve, and they were received as 
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so many precious gifts sent by God, through the interces- 
sion of Our Lady. of Prompt Succor. 

Mother St. Michel found it an easy task to fulfil her 
promise of propagating devotion to Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor, in her new home, the New Orleans Ursulines having 
inherited from their Foundresses an ardent love for the 
Immaculate Mother of God, and a filial confidence in her 
powerful intercession, through which they had been enabled 
to surmount so many obstacles. 

Though no record remains to prove that the Blessed Vir- 
gin had hitherto been invoked under the title of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor, yet such she had ever shown herself to 
the Louisiana Ursulines, whose first Superioress had made 
a special vow in her honor when the Gironde was in immi- 
nent danger from storms and pirates; and, later on, when 
stranded at the mouth of the Mississippi, the Captain, deem- 
ing it necessary to lighten the cargo, twice ordered their 
trunks and chests to be cast overboard, the Ursulines had 
recourse to their Heavenly Protectress, and each time a 
counter order was given. 

In 1774, the Right Rev. James Joseph de Echevarria, 
desirous of enriching Havana with an Ursuline community, 
sought to remove thither that of New Orleans; and, to at- 
tain his end, he addressed a petition to the King of Spain. 
The Ursulines implored the help of their Heavenly Queen 
whose intercession with her Divine Son, the King of Kings, 
proved far more powerful than the pleadings of the Cuban 
Prelate with His Catholic Majesty, the King of Spain. No 
less signal was Mary’s protection at the epoch of the retro- 
cession, and during the trying years which followed, when 
the fervor of a few sufficed to do the work of many. 

To relate all that Our Lady of Prompt Succor has since 
done for the Ursulines and her other clients, would take 
us far beyond the limits of this sketch. We must not, how- 
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ever, fail to mention two instances of our Blessed Mother’s 
special claim to that title. 

The first of these took place in 1812, when a great fire 
broke out in the vicinity of the Convent, towards which the 
flames were fast approaching. In this imminent danger, an 
aged lay sister hastened to place a small statue of the 
Blessed Virgin on a window in that part of the house most 
exposed to the fire, while at the same moment Mother 
St. Michel fell on her knees and exclaimed: “ Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor, we are lost, if you come not to our help! ” 

The second instance occurred early on Sunday morning, 
January 8, 1815, when Jackson with his hastily gathered 
volunteers won a signal victory over Packenham and his 
powerful army. of picked British veterans, of whom one 
of their compatriots has written: “ They fell like blades of 
grass beneath the scythe of the mower. Seventeen hundred 
and eighty-one victims, including three generals, seven 
colonels, and seventy-five lesser officers were the harvest of 
those few minutes.” 

Jackson, to whom a grateful people, on this occasion, 
awarded the glorious title of Saviour of New Orleans, far 
from assuming to himself the glory of this victory, said in 
his first proclamation: “ By, the blessing of Heaven, direct- 
ing the valor of the troops under my command, one of the 
most brilliant victories in the annals of war was obtained.” 
The same fact is attested by the following passage in a 
letter addressed by the victorious General to the Very. Rev. 
Louis William Du Bourg, then Vicar General, and after- 
wards Bishop of New Orleans: “ The signal interposition of 
Heaven in giving success to our arms, requires some external 
manifestation of the feelings of our most lively gratitude. 
Permit me therefore to entreat that you will cause the 
service of public thanksgiving to be performed in the cathe- 
dral, in token of the great assistance which we have received 
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from the Ruler of all events, and of our humble sense 
Obits 

It is not within our scope to give a description of the 
splendid festival of January 23, 1815, when solemn thanks- 
giving was rendered in the St. Louis Cathedral to the Lord 
of Hosts, and an ovation, unprecedented in this vast re- 
public, was given to the Hero of Chalmette. But it be- 
hooves us to give an account of what the historian’s pen has 
failed to record. While Jackson and his men were valiantly 
fighting at Chalmette, the Very, Rev. L. Wm. DuBourg, 
V.G., was saying Mass for their success in the Convent 
Chapel, wherein were assembled many devout clients of 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor, whose statue had that morn- 
ing been removed from the choir to the main altar, in order 
to animate the confidence of all present in her powerful in- 
tercession with her Divine Son, who was about to be mysti- 
cally immolated on that altar. At the solemn amount of 
the Communion, a courier entered the chapel, crying out, 
“Victory is ours! ” Immediately after Mass, the Te Deum 
was sung, and, ever since that eventful Sunday. morning, 
a Mass of Thanksgiving has been annually offered up in 
the Ursuline Chapel, in fulfilment of the vow made on that 
occasion by the saintly Superioress Mother Mary Olivier de 
Vezin, in the name of the community. 


XII 


SCHOOLS CONVERTED INTO HOSPITALS AND 
URSULINES TRANSFORMED INTO SISTERS 
OF CHARITY 


HE Ursulines did not confine their patriotism to the 

offering up of vows and prayers in behalf of their 
country’s defenders. On that ever-memorable Eighth of 
January, 1815, the Convent portals were thrown open to 
admit a long train of wounded soldiers, who, irrespective 
of creed or nationality, were warmly welcomed and ten- 
derly cared for by the members of the community, under 
whose charge some of them remained for three months, 
during which time the day-school apartments were converted 
into hospital wards and Ursulines were transformed into 
Sisters of Charity. 

The tender care of these skillful and charitable nurses 
was so highly appreciated by their patients, that British 
veterans were seen to weep like children when obliged to 
leave with their officers; while the Kentuckians and Ten- 
nesseeans, no less grateful than brave, were for many years 
accustomed to send large baskets filled with bacon, fruit, 
etc., as tokens of gratitude to their Ursuline Mothers, and 
especially to Sr. St. Angela Johnston, whose devotedness to 
the sick and wounded entitled her to particular mention. 
She was a native of Baltimore and a fervent convert, highly 
esteemed by Archbishop Carroll, who had received her into 
the Church, and who, later on, when she felt herself called 
to the religious state, confided her to the paternal care of 
the Very Rev. L. Wm. Du Bourg, whom he sent to New 
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Orleans in 1812, to replace the Convent Chaplain, the 
Venerable John Baptist Olivier, in the difficult charge of 
Vicar General. 

The following letter proves that it was not only in time 
of war and within the precincts of the cloister that the 
Ursulines practised charity: 


“To MapaME THE SUPERIORESS OF THE URSULINES 


“Madame: The City Council, persuaded beforehand 
that, in the afflicting circumstances in which we are now 
placed, your community, will hasten to help the indigent 
sick, and that you will voluntarily share in the merit of 
this act of beneficence, has heard with the greatest pleas- 
ure, but without astonishment, the report of the committee 
deputed to know your intentions in this regard. This com- 
mittee has declared that, Thursday last, the sum of one 
hundred dollars was received from your community; that 
next Thursday an equal sum shall be remitted; and that, 
should the present epidemic be prolonged, you will con- 
tinue to give pecuniary aid according as your means may 
permit you to do. 

““T am charged by the members of the City Council to 
inform you that they have taken measures that this money 
be employed for the object to which it has been destined, 
and to offer you, in the name of the indigent class, their 
sincere thanks for this work of Christian charity. They pray 
you, at the same time, to accept the wishes which they form 
for the prosperity of your respectable community and for 
the individual happiness of its members. 

“TJ am, with respect, Madame, 


“Your humble servant, 
“ M. Bourosween 


“ New ORLEANS, September 30, 1817 i 
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Though the Louisiana Ursulines had not the privilege of 
caring for the wounded during the Civil War, yet, as a 
mother can justly take pride in the virtues practised by a 
beloved daughter, so have they the right to recall with de- 
light the noble part acted during that gloomy epoch by the 
Galveston Ursulines, whose Community was founded, in 
January, 1847, from that of New Orleans. Among these 
heroines of Christian charity, special mention must be made 
of Mother St. Peter Harrington, who had led an exemplary 
life in the New Orleans Convent from the time of her pro- 
fession, on September 8, 1847, until appointed, in 1859, 
superioress of the Galveston Convent, of which she is justly 
regarded, as the second Foundress. She there trained many 
noble women and holy, Ursulines, in whom her spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotedness still lives, making the sweet 
influence of her teaching and example felt, not only in the 
SEa-Watt City, but beyond the limits of Tur Lone Srar 
STATE. 

The following tribute, read at her grave on DEcoRATION 
Day, May 30, 1878, and afterwards printed in the Galves- 
ton News, under the heading of “ Mother St. Pierre, the 
Soldiers’ Friend and Ministering Angel in Galveston, 1860- 
1863,” shows how gratitude kept fresh the memory of her 
beneficence: 

“Twice each year are the portals of the Ursuline Con- 
vent thrown open to delegates, commissioned respectively, 
by the Confederate veterans and the G. A. R., to decorate 
Mother St. Pierre’s humble grave in the Convent cemetery. 
Why this honor, conferred with bared heads and respectful 
mien, as to a departed comrade, the memory of whose serv- 
ices to God and country even death itself cannot obliterate? 
True, Mother St. Pierre Harrington was not a soldier in 
the common acceptance of the term; but she was a noble 
woman, a true patriot, who, when grim war swayed his 
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bloody, sceptre in our land, opened heart and home to the 
sick and wounded and dying soldier irrespective of creed or 
nationality, race or party. 

“In September, 1861, the Confederate Government, de- 
termined to station troops on Galveston Island, which was 
being surrounded by blockading vessels and was constantly 
exposed to attack. This necessitated the establishment of a 
hospital in some quiet spot, remote from the City. St. 
Mary’s Infirmary which, under the able direction of the 
Sisters of Charity, has since 1867 become the chosen asylum 
for the sick and suffering of all classes, was then a thing 
of the future. The Sealy Hospital, which now stands as a 
noble monument to the memory of a revered philan- 
thropist, was not even in embryo. No Sisters of Charity or 
trained nurses had as yet found their way into our Island 
City; so all eyes turned to Mother St. Pierre, the highly 
esteemed Superioress of the Ursuline Convent, at that time 
the only religious educational institution in Galveston. No 
sooner was the subject mentioned, than her great generous 
heart took in the situation; and, to meet the City’s urgent 
need, she unhesitatingly offered the building now known 
as the Ursuline Academy, then in course of construction, 
for hospital purposes, nobly volunteering her services and 
those of her community, as circumstances or necessity might 
require. The offer was gratefully accepted by Dr. Heard, 
in the name of the commanding officer and the leading 
physicians of Galveston. Thus, until political reasons in- 
duced the Government to remove the hospital to Houston, 
the Ursuline Ladies generously devoted themselves to the 
onerous duties of a twofold vocation; namely, the keeping 
up of their schools and the nursing of the sick soldiers, who 
soon crowded the new hospital. Its removal to the main- 
land enabled the good Ladies to resume with greater ease 
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and freedom their more quiet duties as educators of youth; 
but they were not long to enjoy the peaceful seclusion of 
their Convent Home. 

“On January 1, 1863, the tocsin gave the dread alarm: 
Galveston was to be the scene of a sharp conflict .. . 
Mother St. Pierre again threw open the doors of the Acad- 
emy, as an asylum for the wounded. Here, she and her self- 
sacrificing daughters nobly performed the task assigned to 
them, bringing into requisition everything that was needed, 
even their own beds and bedding; nay, more, their own 
clothing was torn to serve as bandages . . . Mother St. 
Pierre’s courage never once failed during those awful hours 
of strife and carnage. Young Lieutenant Sherman was the 
first to expire in her motherly arms. . . . Who can tell the 
number of those whose awful death-agony was eased within 
the walls of dear St. Ursula, by the tender ministrations of 
the Ursuline Nuns of Galveston? . . . Both invader and 
defender yielded to the sweet influence of those ANGELS OF 
Mercy; and, forgetting all rancor and strife, friend and 
foe lay peaceably side by side, conversing freely with one 
another. Each recognized in his kind and gentle Ursuline 
Nurse, the disinterested follower of the Great Master, 
whom she served in each suffering form, whether his wounds 
had been inflicted under the standard of the Srars anp 
STRIPES, or under that of the Srars anp Bars. Many went 
forth from this sanctuary of peace, cured in soul and body, 
determined to be, more than ever, loyal to God and duty, 
and thus to prove themselves real and powerful defenders 
of their country’s sacred interests. 

“It is most just then, that touching reminiscences of the 
historic and heroic past be transmitted to our children’s 
children, and thus insure the gratitude of future genera- 
tions towards that noble woman, whose memory we strive 
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to perpetuate by this our yearly floral tribute, laid on her 
silent grave, while all proclaim with heart and voice: 
“Honor To WHom Honor Is Dut! ?” 

Well may the Louisiana Ursulines take delight also in 
the glorious work done during the past three-quarters of a 
century by their Sisters in San Antonio, whose inhabitants, 
like those of Galveston, owe their first educational institu- 
tion to the Ursuline Convent of New Orleans. 


XIII 


JOYS AND SORROWS OF THE LAST YEARS 
IN THE FIRST CONVENT 


ARLY in 1815, the Very Rev. William Du Bourg, V.G., 
decided to repair to Rome, for the purpose of exposing 
the difficulties of his administration to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
His departure, together with the advanced age of Rev. J. B. 
Olivier, the Convent Chaplain, proved a source of great 
solicitude to the Ursulines. Fearing to be left without the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacraments, they, de- 
liberated on the propriety of removing elsewhere the seat 
of their labors. Ere coming to a decision on this important 
point, they deemed it wise to lay the matter before His 
Holiness, Pope Pius VII. The venerable Pontiff, pleased 
with their spirit of faith and filial confidence, deigned to 
write the following kind and encouraging letter: 


“To MapaMe SIsTER OF ST. Mary OLIviER, SUPERIORESS 
OF THE URSULINE CONVENT At NEw ORLEANS 


“ MapaME, 

“ Your letter of May 2nd reached us towards the end of 
September. We are deeply touched by. your good wishes for 
our preservation and the success of our enterprises, which 
are always directed to the glory of God and the advantage 
of the Church. With regard to your solicitude about your 
spiritual direction, it can no longer exist, for M. Du Bourg 
has received from us his Bulls, and has been consecrated at 
Rome, by our order, Bishop of the Diocese of New Orleans, 
whither he will soon return. You may then be tranquil about 
the future, and give up the project of going to France, your 
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stay in the country where you are, being of greater utility 
for the welfare of Religion. Therefore, we exhort you to 
redouble your zeal for the Christian education of young 
persons of your sex and the eternal salvation of your neigh- 
bor. We have your community continually present to our 
mind, especially in our prayers to obtain for you all the 
graces you need, and we give you, with effusion of heart, 
our Apostolic Benediction. 

“Given at Castel-Gandolfo, near Rome, on the 16th of 
October, 1815, of our Pontificate the XVI year. 

Prous ue Vee 


This precious letter, which was received as a heavenly 
message, brightened the gloomy. aspect of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs in Louisiana, where the Ursulines no longer hesitated 
to continue their labors. 

After his consecration, Bishop Du Bourg visited France 
and procured several excellent subjects for his cherished 
community, in Louisiana, where they arrived on January 3, 
1817. Among the most gifted of the Sisters then received 
was Mother St. Seraphine, in the world Miss Mary Theresa 
Ray, of whose long and virtuous life we give a sketch in a 
subsequent chapter. 

On Saturday, May 30, 1818, Mother St. Michel Gen- 
soul, who had been elected Superioress, on October 27th, 
1815, extended a most cordial welcome to the saintly Mother 
Duchesne, who had arrived from France, with four other 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, to establish a house of that 
congregation in Upper Louisiana, now Missouri. During the 
six weeks those worthy daughters of the Blessed Mother 
Barat remained the honored guests of St. Angela’s Daugh- 
ters, ties of true and lasting friendship were formed by 
which the Ladies of the Sacred Heart and the Ursulines 
of Louisiana are still united. 
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In the Life of Mother Duchesne, by L’Abbé Baunard, 
we find passages of various letters written by this admirable 
woman, while staying with the Ursulines, whose house, she 
said, seemed her own, adding, in the effusion of her grateful 
heart, that in no other could she and her companions have 
received so many tokens of affection and attentions so multi- 
plied. “ Mothers,” says she, “could not do more for their 
own children. . . .” Great was the surprise of this ardent 
lover of the Sacred Heart on finding the devotion, of which 
she had hoped to be the first apostle in the United States, 
already practiced with fervor by the Ursulines and their 
pupils, the latter numbering at that time more than three 
hundred, without counting slaves and their children, who 
were daily assembled for religious instructions. She compares 
the fervor with which the negroes listened to the Convent 
Chaplain to that of the primitive Christians gathered around 
St. Peter. She seemed to take a special interest in the little 
negresses, hailing in them “ the first-fruits of the poor whom 
she had come to evangelize.” 

In a letter addressed to Mother Barat, the fervent mis- 
sionary writes: “ Alas! we shall not have the glory of being 
the first to bring to the United States the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. I have found here a beautiful picture of this 
Divine Heart, painted at Rome, and also a book of devotions 
to the Sacred Heart, printed in New Orleans.” 

The painting to which Madame Duchesne here alludes, 
until the removal to the present Convent, hung over the 
Archbishop’s throne in the Sanctuary of the Convent Chapel, 
while just beneath the picture was a marble slab bearing a 
Latin inscription recording that there reposed the hearts of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishops Du Bourg and De Necker. This pic- 
ture commemorates an extraordinary dream or vision vouch- 
safed to Mother St. Michel Gensoul, who beheld the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus burning with love for mankind and adored 
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by, angels. Overhead appeared the Eternal Father under 
the form of a venerable old man, who seemed to say: “ Be- 
hold the hope of Christians! ” 

Ten years of hard labor in the cause of education had 
affected the robust constitution of Mother St. Michel, who, 
since October, 1815, had also filled the responsible charge 
of Superioress. When her health began to fail, she wrote 
to the Mother Superioress of the Ursuline Convent of 
Quebec, to beg for three or four Sisters. At the same time, 
Bishop Du Bourg appealed to the Bishop of that City to 
send “ professed religious of mature age, of tried judgment 
and virtue, capable of filling up the gap between the aged 
and the young.” The former were styled by His Lordship 
“crumbling pillars of the edifice”; and the latter “ frail 
reeds”; and it is to be regretted that this hyperbolic meta- 
phor has led some to infer that the community had fallen 
into a “state of decay,” though such had never been the 
case. For, in the midst of the most trying circumstances, the 
zeal and charity of the members had supplied what might 
have been lacking in number. It is probable that lack of sub- 
jects alone would not have caused the Ursulines to resign 
the charge of the hospital in 1770, and that their primary 
motive was to conform to the rigid Spanish customs concern- 
ing the observance of cloister rules. This motive, however, 
is not mentioned in the chronicles. 

A fact worthy of note is that, even when reénforcements 
were most needed, the community. would not admit candi- 
dates devoid of the requisite qualifications. During the eight- 
eenth century and the early part of the nineteenth, it was 
customary to receive Sisters who had already made their 
vows in other Convents of the Order. As a general rule, 
however, only the élite of other communities had the cour- 
age and generosity to come to Louisiana, where “ the har- 
vest was great and the laborers few,” and the faint-hearted 
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did not long persevere. Of the nine professed members that 
composed the community, in 1727, two returned, toward 
the close of the same year, to their respective communities 
in France; namely Sr. St. Michel of Ploérmel and Sr. St. 
Marthe of Hennebon. 

Let us now see how generously the Ursulines of Quebec 
responded to the appeal of their Sisters in Louisiana. From 
the annalist of the former, we learn that the qualities re- 
quired were not combined in any of the Sisters that could 
easily be spared; and that, besides, the difficulty lay, in the 
choice of subjects and the sacrifice to be made of them, for 
fervor had urged many to offer themselves for this difficult 
mission. The three on whom the choice of Superiors fell, 
were Sister St. Charles Borne, Sister St. Louis Gonzaga 
Bougie, and Sister St. Stephen Morin. These fervent Reli- 
gious left Quebec on October 3, 1822, and reached New 
Orleans on November 13. Yellow fever then still raging 
in the city, it was decided that they would accept the hos- 
pitality of Mrs. Jordan, whose residence was situated in one 
of the healthiest localities, near the site of the future Con- 
vent. On Tuesday, December 5, they repaired to their 
new home, where, according to their own account, the French 
Mothers were all love for the Canadians, and the Commu- 
nity, like the primitive Christians, seemed to be one heart 
and one soul. 

The arrival of these fervent Sisters served, in some meas- 
ure, to console the Louisiana Ursulines for the recent loss 
of three loved members of their own community; namely, 
Mother St. Mary Olivier de Vezin, Sister St. Anthony 
Délatre, and Mother St. Michel Gensoul. With each of 
these holy Religious, the reader has already. become ac- 
quainted. Hence, we shall merely add that Mother St. 
Michel’s death, which occurred on Tuesday, March 19, 
1822, was that of a saint. Just before she expired, she 
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was heard to murmur: “O God! my God! I thirst for 
Thee. . . ! How lovely are Thy tabernacles! . . . My soul 
longeth and fainteth after the courts of my God... .” 
On leaving her death-bed, Bishop Du Bourg exclaimed: 
“May my soul die the death of the just, and may my end 
be like unto theirs! ” 

In the month of May, 1821, this zealous Ursuline had 
the joy of welcoming to the novitiate one of her own be- 
loved pupils, Miss Maria Catherine Young, the daughter 
of Doctor John .Young and Frances Holiday, both of whom 
had died while she was a little child, leaving her in charge 
of her uncle, Samuel Charles Young, LL.D., of whom she 
cherished a grateful remembrance until her death, Novem- 
ber 19, 1890, being then in the ninety-first year of her age 
and the sixty-sixth of her religious profession, which was 
the last ceremony of the kind to take place in the Convent 
on Chartres Street. 


XIV 
THE SECOND CONVENT 


N New Year’s Day, 1821, the Ursulines, with the 

approbation of their ever-kind father and devoted 
friend, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Du Bourg, decided to have 
another convent built on a plantation purchased, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1818, in one of the most salubrious parts of the 
suburbs. The principal cause of this decision was the open~ 
ing of streets through the Convent enclosure, for it was 
feared that they would prove an obstacle to the strict ob- 
servance of the cloister rules. 

On this occasion the community was obliged to sell a good 
deal of real estate, in order to pay. for the newly acquired 
property and to be able to defray the expenses of building. 
The main edifice was finished in 1824. The other buildings 
were added according as necessity required and means per- 
mitted. Two houses which were on the estate when bought 
from Mr. Francis Duplessis, were so strongly built that, 
like the majestic cedars, pecans and magnolias, they bade 
fair to defy the storms of centuries. 

One of these houses was a quaint, oriental-looking build- 
ing, having but one story. and a belvedere. It was at first 
used as the boarders’ parlor, but after the erection of St. 
Ursula’s Hall, it became St. Angela’s Free School, in which 
the sisters deemed it a privilege to teach the children of the 
neighborhood. Bishop Du Bourg thought, at first, that the 
other house could serve as an Academy; but, ere long, it 
was found necessary to add two wings to the main-building, 
which he had destined for the community. One of these 
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wings was fitted out for an Academy, while the house which 
had previously been used as such became the Orphanage. 

In 1824, the Ursulines did not come all at the same time 
to the second convent. Hence the removal was far from 
being as picturesque as that which had taken place in Colo- 
nial days. On Monday, July 25th, three Canadian sisters 
and a novice, Sr. Clare Coskery, were sent to prepare for 
the reception of the boarders, who came a fortnight after, 
with several other members of the community. The others 
came in September with the Superioress, Mother St. Joseph 
de Laclotte, who had been elected to that charge on the 5th 
of February, 1822. The day of their arrival was one of 
great rejoicing, but we regret not having been able to find 
the precise date of this joyful reunion. However, the writer 
remembers having heard a venerated friend say that the 
mode of conveyance was in covered cars. The sisters who 
came in July, had to endure many privations, the greatest of 
which was not having daily Mass. On Sundays, the Adorable 
Sacrifice was offered up for them and the people of the 
neighborhood, in a rustic chapel, built since time immemorial 
at a short distance to the east of the Convent. 

Sometimes Bishop Du Bourg himself would gladden the 
hearts of his spiritual daughters, by coming to hear their 
confessions and to distribute to them the Bread of Life. On 
Christmas Eve, 1824, he came to say Midnight Mass, at 
which he preached a beautiful sermon. The Ursulines and 
their pupils continued to be the special objects of his pater- 
nal solicitude until his departure for Europe in 1826, when 
he wrote a touching farewell letter, containing a paragraph 
for each member of the community, from Mother St. Joseph 
down to the youngest novice. From Rome he sent a large oil 
painting of himself, which, with portraits of his equally, 
kind and devoted successors, long adorned the community- 
room, where he had so often sat in the midst of his spiritual 
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children, some of whom lived to greet in the same apart- 
ment seven of his venerated successors, without ever for- 
‘getting the debt of gratitude due to him. The Ursulines 
gladly gave up the first Convent, endeared to them by so 
many sacred ties, to serve as a residence for the prelates of 
the diocese. 

After the resignation of Bishop Du Bourg, Bishop Rosati 
became Administrator of the diocese until 1829, when the 
Rt. Rev. Leo De Necker was appointed Bishop of New 
Orleans. In August, 1826, Bishop Du Bourg was charged 
with the diocese of Montauban in France; in 1833, he was 
promoted to the Archbishopric of Besancon, where he died 
on December 12, 1833. 

On Tuesday, August 7, 1827, was celebrated, with 
great solemnity and still greater piety, the Centennial of 
the Ursulines’ Arrival in Louisiana. The Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Rosati presided. The Very Rev. Jeanjean and all the Rev. 
Clergy assisted at High Mass, Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the singing of the Te Deum. 

This joyful event was soon followed by a sad bereave- 
ment, Mother St. Joseph’s death, which occurred on Thurs- 
day, December 20, 1827. Her successor was the venerable 
Mother St. Felicity Alzas, one of the three devoted sisters 
who in 1786 had generously responded to the appeal of 
Mother St. James Landelle. The new Superioress did not 
possess the high mental culture of her predecessor, but she 
was equally kind and virtuous. So meekly and charitably 
did she govern, that she endeared herself to all, winning, 
with their affection and confidence, the title of La Bonne 
Mére — The Good Mother. Some of the pupils were igno- 
rant of her having any save this sweet name, while others 
gratefully attributed to her example and prayers their 
vocation to the religious state. 

One of these privileged souls, the wealthy, accomplished, 
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and virtuous Miss Juliana Van Pradelles, in religion Sister 
St. Cecilia, stated that even in the midst of the gayest festiv- 
ities which she had attended in her native city of Baltimore, 
and elsewhere, the remembrance of Mother St. Felicity had 
been present to her mind. This memory eventually proved a 
kindly light to lead her back to her dear Convent Home, 
where she was joyfully received and admitted into the novi- 
tiate. Her special difficulty lay in the practice of holy poverty 
and obedience. But, so great was her spirit of faith, that she 
was never known to shrink from any sacrifice in order to 
persevere in her holy vocation of consecrating herself to 
God. 

This great happiness was hers on the feast of St. Ursula, 
October 21, 1833, just two years previous to her saintly 
mentor’s death, which occurred on Tuesday, October 13, 
1835, at the advanced age of eighty-four, being then in the 
sixty-second year of her religious profession. This venerable 
Mother, who was accustomed to invoke St. Joachim for the 
preservation of her sight and mental faculties, to the very 
close of her long life, could read the smallest print even by 
candlelight, while she retained, to the very hour of her holy 
death, the full enjoyment of her mental faculties. 

About ten years later, August 30, 1845, Sister St. Cecilia, 
after a brief illness was called to her reward. As she saw the 
hour of her death draw nigh, she wept with joy, in the 
sweet hope of soon being allowed to join the Virginal Band 
that follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, singing a 
canticle which none other can sing. . . . The same glorious 
promise, announced in the revelations of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, had so often, during her religious life, proved a pow- 
erful stimulus to help her in the practice of the virtues 
which cost her most; and now, that she was about to see it 
realized in her behalf, a holy joy thrilled her heart. 

Among the events of Mother St. Felicity’s administration, 
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must be mentioned General Jackson’s visit to the Convent 
in 1828, when he was already hailed as President of the 
Republic, though his inauguration did not take place until 
March, 1829. He was accompanied to the Convent by a host 
of friends, both ladies and gentlemen, for whose carriages 
there was scarcely place in the spacious lawn in front of the 
parlors. Two of the sisters who on this occasion shared the 
honor of entertaining the Hero of Chalmette and his suite, 
lived until the close of 1890, when they still recalled with 
pleasure the affability of those distinguished guests. 

The Chapel, whose corner-stone had been laid on Satur- 
day, April 11, 1829, by the Right Reverend Joseph Rosati, 
was consecrated by the same prelate on Monday, May 17, 
1830. The ceremony lasted from five o’clock in the morning 
until noon, and was attended by twelve priests, among whom 
mention is made of the Reverend Joseph Theodore Badin, 
said to have been the first priest ordained in the United 
States. 


XV 
LINKS BETWEEN”: THE “OLD “AND NEw 


N MORE ways than one Mother St. Seraphine Ray 

proved a precious link between the old and new. This 
gifted and virtuous lady, known in the world as Miss Mary 
Theresa Ray, was born in 1795, when to be a faithful 
priest of God was deemed a crime by the then impious 
government of France. Therefore, it was not without difh- 
culty that her parents succeeded in having her baptized. The 
sacred ceremony of her Baptism was performed in a barn, 
the babe having been conveyed thither in a basket, so as not 
to excite the suspicions of vile informers, whose business 
it was to denounce the ministers of Christ, as well as the 
loyal Catholics who dared to give them hospitality. 

In 1813, Miss Ray, entered the Convent of St. Charles at 
Pradines near Lyons, where she received the religious habit 
from the hands of Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, whose mother, Madame Letitia, stood God- 
mother for the novice, whom she arrayed in regal fashion 
for the occasion. Several persons of the imperial court were 
present at the ceremony, and the Very Rev. M. Alibert, the 
Cardinal’s Vicar General, preached an eloquent sermon on 
the beauties and advantages of the religious state. 

On Christmas Day, 1815, this fervent novice had the hap- 
piness of making her profession. The following year, Bishop 
Du Bourg visited her Convent, and he was so favorably im- 
pressed by her appearance, that he took the liberty of ex- 
horting her to join the Ursulines of Louisiana. His Lord- 
ship pleaded not in vain, for, ere the close of the same year, 
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the zealous missionary was on her way to New Orleans, 
where she was received as a precious New Year’s gift by 
the community, whose labors in the Christian work of edu- 
cation she was to share for nearly sixty years. 

By a special privilege, due to her virtues and other qual- 
ities, she was allowed to make her profession as an Ursuline 
on October 15, 1818, when her previous name of Sister 
Julia was changed to that of Sister St. Seraphine, a name 
which shall ever be revered in the community, of which she 
was thirty-three years Superioress, fifteen years Assistant- 
Superioress, and nearly half a century Novice Mistress. Her 
views were broad, and her charity, like the Church which 
she so ardently loved, and for whose triumph she so ardently 
prayed, was universal. None ever appealed in vain to her 
bounty, nor did she ever wait for an appeal when she had 
the means of relieving distress. 

No sooner had Mother St. Seraphine heard of the be- 
reavement of the Charlestown Ursulines, which the fanati- 
cism of a ruthless mob, on Monday night, August 11, 1834, 
had left without a roof to shelter them, than she sent, with 
her sympathy, the sum of three hundred dollars. Later, she 
kindly invited such of the community as might be desirous, to 
make the New Orleans Convent their home. One of the three 
who gratefully accepted this invitation, was Mother St. Au- 
gustine O’Keefe, who afterwards shared in the cares of 
government with Mother St. Seraphine. 

In 1887, Mother St. Augustine received a copy of the 
book entitled “ The Burning of the Convent,” which, ac- 
cording to her testimony, contains little save one long series 
of false statements. To the sketch of this venerated Mother’s 
life, published soon after her death, which took place on 
All Saints’ Day, 1888, we refer those who desire to have a 
true account of that atrocious deed of vandalism, perpetrated 
in the enlightened nineteenth century, within the present 
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limits of New England’s proud metropolis. We deem it our 
duty to add that “ The Story of Mount Benedict ” written 
by Dr. B. F. de Costa contains some inaccuracies, and that 
an article written by Mary Boyle OReilly contains still 
more. 

Another of the Charlestown Ursulines who came to New 
Orleans, was Sister Mary Clare de Costa, the saintly aunt 
of Dr. B. F. de Costa who gratefully attributed to her 
prayers his conversion to the true Faith. How she must have 
rejoiced in her Heavenly Home, at seeing a nephew so ten- 
derly loved, not only a member of the one true Church, but 
also a priest forever according to the Order of Melchisedech! 

As early as 1837, Mother St. Seraphine decided to main- 
tain at the expense of the community the orphanage, which, 
from 1729 to 1824 had been partially supported by the suc- 
cessive governments of Louisiana. While the academy cur- 
riculum has ever kept pace with the exigencies of the times, 
the system of education adopted at the orphanage rarely 
underwent a change, being always, like the system of gov- 
ernment so earnestly recommended by Jackson, plain and 
void of pomp, dispensing its blessings, like the dews of 
heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the freshness and beauty 
which they impart. 

The Ursulines? end in founding and maintaining an or- 
phanage was to afford destitute girls, not only.a happy home, 
but a good Christian education, and thus fit them to become 
good and useful members of society in any condition of 
life to which God might be pleased to call them. 

Let us now see how the Convent slaves were treated by 
Mother St. Seraphine and her colleagues in ante-bellum 
days. One of the relics of those days was a comfortable brick 
building of four good-sized rooms, and a spacious attic 
lighted by dormer-windows. This house was situated about 
half-way. between the Convent and the place formerly 
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known as the Negro Quarters, and it long retained the name 
of hospital, because of its having been used as such for the 
slaves who needed medical treatment, which was given to 
them with the same charity as to the members of the com- 
munity. Another relic was a frame building called the Car- 
penter’s Shop, which, on festive occasions, such as weddings 
and christenings, was transformed into a banquet hall, 
wherein the inhabitants of the Quarters — carpenters, ma- 
sons, smiths, gardeners, cooks, laundresses, seamstresses, 
housemaids — all, both young and old, were allowed to en- 
joy innocent pleasures to their hearts’ content. 

Marriages always took place at a Nuptial Mass. The 
bridegroom was dressed in the latest French fashion, while 
the bonny bride of his own choice wore a snow-white robe, 
tulle veil, and orange wreath. But the best of all was that 
each had prepared for the great Sacrament of Matrimony 
by fervent prayer, a good confession and Holy Communion. 

Children usually received the names of the Saints on 
whose feasts they were born or baptized. To the baptismal 
name was occasionally added another indicating some trait 
or peculiarity; thus one man was called Louis PAvocat — 
Louis the Lawyer or Advocate — because of the tact with 
which he was wont to settle differences, etc. 

At Easter each family received a supply of summer cloth- 
ing, and, at Hallowmas, another supply for the winter. 
Every adult in the enjoyment of health, was required to 
work a certain number of hours daily, and those who wished 
to labor beyond the prescribed time, received remuneration 
for all extra work. Attached to each dwelling was a small 
garden, which the occupants cultivated during leisure hours, 
and they were also allowed to raise poultry for their own 
benefit. 

All were assembled daily for morning and night prayers 
and also for religious instruction. One of the sisters taught 
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them the Christian Doctrine, and prepared them for a 
worthy. reception of the Sacraments. On Sundays and Holy- 
days of obligation, they devoutly heard Mass, and in the 
afternoon, the Rev. Chaplain gave them an exhortation, at 
the close of which they sang a hymn, recited the Rosary, 
and assisted at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

On New Year’s Day, and on the eve of Mother Superior’s 
feast, they were wont to testify their appreciation of the 
benefits recetved, by coming in a crowd to offer their best 
wishes and some token of their gratitude. On such occasions, 
they assembled on the gallery in front of the treasurer’s 
office, where the most eloquent addressed the Superioress in 
the name of all. Having expressed her satisfaction, she gave 
each twenty-five cents; and after they had played on fiddle, 
fife, and flute, and sung some favorite songs, she dismissed 
them with kind and encouraging words. 

However, at the close of the war between the North and 
South, the colored inmates of the Convent, elated with the 
bright prospects held forth, left to seek their fortune else- 
where, with the exception of an aged negress, Paulina, who 
lived nearly a hundred years, and faithful Louis Gonzaga, 
who said to his dear wife Constance: “ You may go, if you 
wish, but I am determined to remain.” She was, of course, 
too good a Christian to leave her husband, and we venture 
to add that they enjoyed a happier life and died a holier 
death than any of those who had left in quest of fortunes. 

The Civil War, by ruining many of the wealthiest fam- 
ilies of the South, greatly diminished the attendance at the 
Academy, and this led Mother St. Seraphine and her col- 
leagues, with the approval of ecclesiastical authority, to open 
a select day school at the corner of Esplanade and Rampart 
Streets, for the benefit of children whose parents might not 
have the will or the means to send them as boarders to the 
Convent. This school continued to be productive of much 
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good until its closing in 1885, when the sisters teaching there 
were needed at the Academy, whose pupils began to increase 
with the returning prosperity of Louisiana. 

All who had the privilege of being directed in the way 
of religious perfection by, this ideal Novice Mistress and 
Superioress, have given her credit for having discharged the 
duties incumbent on her with prudent zeal, and maternal 
kindness and tact. The daily conferences, customary in the 
Novitiate, were made by her both instructive and interesting. 
At times, she would interrupt the spiritual reading, in order 
to ask some practical question, and, on receiving a satisfac- 
tory answer, she would encourage the giver, adding some 
further explanation when necessary. Having, on one occa- 
sion, asked a novice how it could be possible to observe the 
rule requiring the sisters to be of one heart and soul, since 
some might desire a thing quite different from that desired 
by others, she seemed highly pleased with the simple an- 
swer: “ Well, Mother, let all submit their will to that of 
God, as made known to them by legitimate authority.” 

However, Mother St. Seraphine’s zeal for the education 
of youth, the salvation of souls, and the perfection of her 
sisters in Religion, did not lead her to neglect her own 
sanctification, for, up to within a week of her death, which 
occurred on Sunday morning, November 27, 1881, she fer- 
vently followed all the community exercises. Every morn- 
ing, both winter and summer, this venerable Mother could 
be found, as early as half past four, praying before the 
Tabernacle and the statue of Our Lady of Prompt Succor. 

Nine years later, in November, 1890, were lost two other 
precious links between the old and new, by the death of 
Sister St. Michael Jourdan and that of Sister St. Gertrude 
Young. The latter made her profession in the old Convent 
on Sunday, June 27, 1824. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Du Bourg, 
who presided on this occasion, took for the subject of his 
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discourse these words of our Divine Saviour: “ Amen, I 
say unto you who have followed me, in the regeneration, 
when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of His majesty, 
you shall sit on twelve seats, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” — Matt., Ch. XIX. v. 28. Having taken Jesus and 
His Holy Mother for her models, she sought to advance 
daily in the practice of the virtues dearest to their Sacred 
Hearts; hence, she could truthfully say at the advanced 
age of ninety: “I consider it a great blessing that God has 
been pleased to preserve me from what the world calls hon- 
orable charges; but which are, in reality, great responsibil- 
ities, replete with care, trouble and anxiety. . . . I have 
never sought or desired such charges, knowing that it is eas- 
ier to obey than to command, and being convinced that the 
glory of glories is to love and serve God — to learn of our 
Divine Saviour to become meek and humble of heart. . . .” 

Though God was pleased to grant the humble prayer of 
this exemplary religious, of never being called on to fill 
the office of Superioress or any other which worldly souls 
are inclined to covet, yet she was never known to shirk the 
far more enviable honor of devoting herself in the less con- 
spicuous, but not less laborious or meritorious employments 
of the community. For many years she taught in the Acad- 
emy; but the pupils of her predilection were the orphans 
and the slaves. To the latter, she devoted her intervals of 
leisure, teaching them the Christian doctrine, and preparing 
them for a worthy reception of the Sacraments. 

This venerable Ursuline was as kind and amiable as she 
was humble. She had always something good to say of 
others, and she avoided everything that could wound the 
most sensitive. She was wont to say that persons should imi- 
tate the bee, but not the carrion-crow; that is to say, they 
ought to make the virtues and good qualities of their neigh- 
bors a source of joy and edification, instead of making their 
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defects and shortcomings a matter of scandal and censure. 
She loved to repeat and, moreover, to reduce to practice 
these lines from Pope’s Universal Prayer, which she had 
learned in childhood: 


“ Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see. 
That mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me.” 


In old age, she retained the simplicity and candor of 
youth; and this guileless spirit gave a peculiar charm to her 
conversation. So vivid were her recollections of the seventy- 
two years spent within the sacred precincts of the cloister, 
that interesting and edifying volumes could have been writ- 
ten by her. 

Some were cherishing the hope that Sister St. Gertrude, 
like an aged Acadian, who, though not a religious, had ob- 
tained the privilege of remaining at the Convent, would live 
to celebrate her hundredth birthday; but in November, 1890, 
she caught a cold, which soon turned into pneumonia. Then, 
it was deemed advisable to administer the last Sacraments, 
which she received with a holy joy. Her spirit of prayer and 
filial confidence in God and His Blessed Mother did not 
abandon her even in the delirium of her last illness, during 
which she frequently repeated, in Latin, French, or English, 
some touching passages of the Psalter. 

In her delirium, she asked for a crucifix, so that she might 
the better explain, to some little girls whom she imagined 
she was instructing, the great and loving mystery, of our 
Redemption. On another occasion, when Mother Superior 
asked if she desired anything, she answered: “I desire 
nothing except going to see my God . . . to hear Him say 
‘My Daughter, come! ? “and I will answer ” ‘ Behold me, 
Lord, ready to do Thy will! ?” 
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Death, which came at two o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
November 19, 1890, did not succeed in robbing her counte- 
nance of that sweet placid expression which it had worn from 
youth to age; hence, while gazing at it, and reflecting on the 
bliss of the immortal soul that had winged its flight to 
Heaven, one could not refrain from exclaiming with St. 
Paul: “O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is 
thy victory? ” 

The following beautiful letter from a venerated friend, 
who had for several years been the Spiritual Father of this 
holy Sister, did not reach New Orleans, until the day after 
her funeral: 


Ap Nios Ge 


“SistER Mary or St. GERTRUDE, 
“ UrsuLINE CONVENT, 
“ New Orteans, La. 


“ Coie away; for the joys of Heaven await thee!” 


“Dear SisTER: Pax Chrish 

“ How sweet that hymn of Paradise the angels sang 
to St. Gertrude before her death! Doubt not the same will 
be sung to you; and this is my. consolation when I think of 
you, who have already lived longer for Jesus than she did. 
. . . . We do not intend to compare merits, for this is the 
secret of God; but we know that the prolongation of life 
is given as a favor to increase them. This favor you still 
enjoy, thank God. To be a living holocaust, perfecting itself 
better and better on the Divine Altar of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus — such has been, and such will be for a few days 
longer, your happy life on earth. Avail yourself, dear sister, 
with gratitude and eagerness, of these precious moments to 
treasure up your heavenly harvest. 

““ My soul follows yours with solicitude, fearing the news 
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of your death — not about the reward, which is sure to 
greet you, but wishing this reward to become greater and 
greater, so that the glory of God, the delight of your Heav- 
enly Spouse, may be increased, through you, for all Eternity. 
_.. Eternity! Paradise! ravishing words for a Christian 
soul! And they shall soon be realized for us... . There- 
fore, courage! dear sister. I admire God’s mercy toward me 
and I bless Him for having inspired you and other Reli- 
gious to pray for me... . 

“ J] have in my breviary some of the prayers which you 
wrote for me, and a picture of St. Gertrude, on which is 
written — Si tu veux me trouver, cherche moi a Pautel ou 
dans le coeur de Gertrude! (1f you wish to find me, seek 
me at the altar or in the heart of Gertrude.) — And I am 
tempted to ask: Laquelle, O J esus! Laquelle? (Which Ger- 
trude? O Jesus! Which? ) | 

“ Many better things Jesus will tell you, dear Sister, for 
Pes... 

“ Respectfully and ever devotedly yours, with Jesus 7 
Corde Gertrudis. 
“ Philip de Carriére, S.J.” 


This touching letter bears the date of November 15, 1890, 
the feast of St. Gertrude. 

Three days previous to Sister St. Gertrude’s holy death, 
took place that of her lifelong and esteemed friend, Sister 
St. Michael Jourdan, who had come as a pupil from the 
old Convent, and had been one of the first to consecrate her- 
self to God in the new, having made her profession there on 
Thursday, April 17, 1828. While still a novice, she proved 
herself a competent teacher; and later her Superiors, finding 
that she possessed in an eminent degree, the various quali- 
fications requisite to make a successful educator, placed her 
at the head of the Academy, which she continued to direct 
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with signal success for more than half a century, during 
which went forth from St. Ursula’s, hosts of accomplished 
and virtuous ladies, many of whom have moved as shining 
lights in the highest social circles; while others have proved 
themselves true Christian heroines, by their fortitude in re- 
maining faithful to God and duty amid the fiercest storms 
of adversity. 


XVI 


THE PASSING AWAY OF THE DEAR OLD 
CONVENT AND THE BIRTH OF THE NEW 


S EARLY as 1907, it became evident that the con- 

struction of a new levee, of unprecedented propor- 
tions, would necessitate the demolition of, at least, the main 
building confronting on the mighty river, which already, 
at various intervals, had claimed a considerable portion of 
the land lying between it and the Convent at the time of 
the Community’s removal thither in 1824. 

In 1907, at the suggestion of Mayor Behrman, Governor 
Blanchard convened a levee conference for the purpose of 
discussing the advisability of building, along the river front 
of the city, a levee twenty-five feet above low water, with 
a crown one hundred feet wide and a base of three hundred 
feet, which, at all points, would make it extend backwards an 
entire block from the river. After many subsequent meetings, 
the plan was adopted and the Levee Board was authorized to 
borrow money from the Banks for its execution; but the 
following year it was deemed expedient to modify the di- 
mensions at first proposed. 

Meantime, the Ursulines were quietly discussing what was 
best to be done under the circumstances. With the approval 
of their venerated Prelate, Archbishop Blenk, they decided 
to make the sacrifice of their cherished home, and to pur- 
chase a site not exposed to the encroachments of the Father 
of Waters, which would be better suited to a religious and 
educational institution than one likely to become, in the 
near future, a busy center of traffic. Fortunately, they had 
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no difficulty in finding a competent administrator, to whom 
this important business could be prudently entrusted, all 
the qualifications being combined in the person of Rev. Fran- 
cis Racine, who had been appointed Chaplain, toward the 
close of 1907, and who was now to act as the community’s 
plenipotentiary. The sequel will afford ample proof of his 
competency to transact the business confided to him on this 
critical occasion. Being chosen by the Ursulines and author- 
ized by the Most Rev. Archbishop Blenk, to act in their 
name, he left nothing undone to select and secure the most 
advantageous site for their future home; and this arduous 
task was facilitated by the courtesy of the Mayor and other 
kind friends of the Institution, among whose benefactors 
they shall ever be numbered, even though their names be 
not here inscribed. 

To the City’s press, the Ursulines are also grateful for 
having published various articles expressive of sympathy 
and kindly sentiments when it became known that they 
would be obliged to leave a home so dear to them and pur- 
chase elsewhere the site of a new one. This site was agreed 
on toward the close of 1908. The New Orleans Item, in its 
issue of July 24, 1911, made the following favorable men- 
tion of the donation made by the community to the city 
authorities: 


PuB.Lic-SPIRITED AcT 


“ The donation by the Sisters of the Ursuline Community 
of the eighty-foot strip of grounds on Convent Street, run- 
ning from the river to the Louisville and Nashville railroad 
tracks at the Gentilly tract, was a most generous and public- 
spirited act. 

“Tt matters not, as some will doubtless argue, that the 
Ursuline Community will benefit largely by the opening and 
beautifying of the street, and the consequent advancement 
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in the value of their property on either side, for such a 
result is to be expected; but they have made a donation 
that will be of inestimable value to the city, for it makes 
possible the carrying out of a long-cherished plan to secure 
the connection of the Public Belt railroad at the lower levee 
with the rear of the city, and the opening up of territory 
upon which can be located small factories and industries 
that cannot afford to pay for costly property on the river 
front, and which to be successful must be contiguous to and 
connected with the frontage and the wharfage and shipping 
facilities. 

“ Unlike a great many who are only too willing to pose 
as benefactors of the public and as devoted to civic upbuild- 
ing, these good people have made a very large donation of 
their valuable property with the hope of increasing their 
remaining holding. The other class usually want the im- 
provement to benefit them, and in addition, they want to 
hold up the city or individual who seeks to make a valuable 
improvement and to extract the greatest amount possible for 
what they give away. 

“The Ursulines’ donation not only ensures the extension 
of the Public Belt into a very desirable territory, where it 
can connect with, and handle the business of the Terminal 
Company, the Frisco, etc., but it makes possible the opening 
of a beautiful thoroughfare where it is greatly needed, and 
throws upon the market a large amount of land that is ad- 
mirably situated for small factories and plants that hereto- 
fore had no suitable location where property could be had 
at anything like a price that would justify the investment. 

“ Usually the donation of a bare space to accommodate 
an ordinary street is considered a great concession by prop- 
erty owners, but in this instance the Ursuline Community 
gave the strip of eighty feet in width, and nearly three miles 
in length, with no consideration excepting the display of a 
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large amount of commendable public-spiritedness, and a pos- 
sible enhancement in value of the remaining property.” 

“The free gift,” wrote the Picayune of July 22, 1911, 
“of such a large strip of land by the nuns, the Mayor 
regards as a very striking example of public spirit, and the 
fact that their property will be benefited does not at all 
detract from their large-mindedness. Alluding to the same 
subject, the Mayor himself is reported as having said: ‘ This 
is a magnificent accomplishment ... Father Racine has 
done a great thing for the city, the Belt Railroad, and in- 
cidentally for the Ursuline Convent.’ ” 

In its issue of August 23, 1911, the same paper an- 
nounced the happy birth of the New Convent, in a friendly 
article, saying: “‘ The Ursuline Convent, State Street, is to 
be one of the finest and most strikingly picturesque build- 
ings in the entire South, and work on this splendid structure 
is to be begun at once, on plans drawn by Messrs. Andry 
and Bendernagel, the architects, the contracts having been 
awarded last evening to Mr. George J. Glover, who has 
stated that he will immediately start on the big contract, 
and that next week large gangs of men will be at work. . . . 
The buildings would, Mr. Glover said, be completed and 
ready to turn over to the nuns by September 1, 1912. 

“Only the best and most skilful mechanics and artisans 
are to be engaged for the finer work; and while the cost of 
the building was not made public, it was admitted that the 
money figures would be large. 

“The Ursulines have been so closely identified with the 
history, of Louisiana and the whole Southern country, that 
they are known all over the United States. They were among 
the first advanced and practical educators in America; and 
they have, for one hundred and eighty-four years, been 
patronized by leading families of the South. 

‘The nuns now occupy the famous Convent on the river 
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front near Jourdan Avenue, and they are giving up their 
dear old home, because a portion of its front must be de- 
stroyed to make way for a new levee which is to hold the 
Mississippi River in check, The building is one of the his- 
torical landmarks of the South, and everybody who cher- 
_ishes Louisiana’s proud traditions hates to see it go. But at 
the same time, satisfaction is felt in the fact that the nuns 
are to give to the city a structure which will be a monument 
of architectural grace and beauty. . . .” 


XVII 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN HONOR OF 
OUR LADY OF PROMPT SUCCOR 


Cys Lady of Prompt Succor’s devout clients might be 
disappointed, were we to omit special mention of the 
grand novena preparatory to her feast, January 8, IQIT, 
owing to its having been begun on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Mother St. Michel Gensoul’s arrival, bringing with 
her from France that blessed statue which has since then 
been venerated in New Orleans. This novena’s devotional 
exercises began with a touching sermon by His Grace, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Blenk, who took for text these words 
of the Magnificat — “ He that is mighty hath done great 
things unto me.” 

Adapting these divinely, inspired words to the occasion, 
Fis Grace said: “ When great things are recorded during 
a whole century; when special favors have been received 
from a person during that long time; when grace and favors 
in abundance have come from that person; and when, not 
merely the members of a great religious community, by their 
prayers, their implicit confidence and unflagging zeal, aim at 
showing honor to that person; but when to this is joined 
the loving devotion of a grateful people, large numbers of 
the hierarchy, led by one of the noblest prelates that have 
ever worked in this vineyard of the Lord, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Janssens, who strive to add their own great 
tribute to that of a community in doing honor to one to 
whom honor is due, it is befitting that such an occasion as a 
centenary anniversary should be suitably observed. 
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“Tt is befitting that all who have experienced the tender- 
ness and power of such a person should come to express 
their gratitude and love. I am speaking of one whom we all 
know in this Diocese under the sweet and consoling title of 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor. With all the beautiful con- 
fidence of children, we have come to her in our trials, saying, 
‘You are my Mother, I am your child; help me; I need 
the protection of a mother. I need your almost omnipotent 
influence with the great God of Heaven.? Numbers have 
spoken thus to her in the past century, or in more tender 
fashion perhaps, and have felt the benefit of her motherly 
love and care. 

“Tam highly. pleased with the large numbers that have 
come to begin this novena in her honor, because I see in it 
a proof of your devotion to Our Lady of Prompt Succor. 
I am pleased with this evidence of your devotion, because I 
see in it a surety of your union with God; and an assurance 
that, with the years, this devotion will grow, so that not 
a child of our Archdiocese will neglect to go to this good 
mother, not only. in time of trials but also in time of success. 
Through her help, I feel assured many will be brought to 
success in great things; and, above all, to the true success, 
the love of Almighty God and the faithful observance of 
His holy will. 

“When we enter a palace of art in one of the great cities 
of Europe, and for the first time behold the riches of the 
centuries gathered together by gifted men, there is so much 
glory and so much skill, that we go from one great master- 
piece to another, convinced that life is too short to realize 
all that has been accomplished in this beautiful field of art. 
. . . Out in God’s universe, still greater wonders and beau- 
ties are to be seen than any achieved by man. The starry 
firmament, the wonderful planets, the varied beauties of 
landscape, field and mountain, show what wonders are pos- 
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sible to the Divine Creator of the Universe. Those great 
wonders and beauties bring home to us something of God’s 
power and glory; but, if we want to see the work of the 
Supreme Artist at its best, it is not enough to gaze at the 
perfection of human beings or to search the annals of time, 
we must plunge into the abyss of eternity. 

“ Man of himself being incapable of adequately atoning 
for sin, and of worthily praising his Creator, God the Son, 
the Second Person of the Adorable Trinity became man; 
and thus gave to human nature something of His own great- 
ness... . He wanted to glorify. woman as well as man.... 
I never like to say a harsh or unkind word to anybody. There 
are sO many crosses weighing down human beings, and so 
many. are groping in darkness for the light, that I have only 
the tenderest pity for them. But how is it possible for those 
who call themselves Christians not to understand that, if 
they have a Christ, it is through Mary Immaculate, who 
alone was able to represent the human race in the Divine 
Bridal that preceded the Birth of Jesus Christ? . . . How it 
is possible for those who adore Jesus Christ, not to love the 
Mother of Jesus Christ, is simply beyond comprehension. 

“ You who are here understand the importance of the 
destiny of the Blessed Virgin Mary. You understand that 
she who has helped to give you a Redeemer, is destined by 
God to obtain for you, with all the tenderness and patience 
of the most loving mother, a share in His choicest graces 
and blessings. . . . I shall not attempt the impossible task 
of enumerating the many favors obtained in this diocese 
alone through the intercession of Our Lady of Prompt Suc- 
cor, of whom you will hear many beautiful things in the 
course of this novena. . . . What a salutary change would 
be wrought, were Mary Immaculate universally loved and 
honored; for true devotion to her could never fail to honor 
her Divine Son, Jesus Christ, the eternal source of her great- 
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ness. True devotion to her shall bring not only graces and 
blessings in this life, but eternal joy and glory in the life 
to come.” 

Many, indeed, were the beautiful and consoling things 
said by the orators who, like their venerated Prelate, deemed 
it an honor to extol, during the centennial novena, the glori- 
ous privileges and prerogatives of Mary Immaculate, but 
we must be content with giving some passages translated 
from Father Racine’s French sermon, and the closing dis- 
course, delivered by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Meerschaert, who 
had come all the way from Oklahoma to pay his tribute to 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor, through whose powerful inter- 
cession he had, some years previous, been miraculously cured. 

Alluding to the various standpoints from which men are 
wont to appreciate their fellow beings, Rev. Father Racine 
said: “* Some value a person by the amount of riches he pos- 
sesses, and it happens very often that an individual’s char- 
acter is gauged by his wealth. Others judge a man by his 
intellect, his social position, or his influence; but God judges 
human beings by their immortal souls. It is the relation 
which a soul bears to Jesus Christ that decides its value in 
the sight of an all-wise God, whose ardent desire is to see 
reflected in each soul the likeness of Jesus Christ, His only 
begotten Son. We who belong to His Church realize the 
value of a soul in its relationship to Jesus Christ, since for 
all souls He suffered and died upon the cross. . . . Mary 
looks at souls from the same standpoint as that of God; and, 
like Him, she desires to see in them the image of her Divine 
Son. But why, some might ask, is the purest of Virgins 
styled the Refuge of Sinners? We may answer that her 
ardent desire to see in every soul some likeness to her Divine 
Son, causes her compassionate heart to yearn all the more 
for the conversion of poor sinners. Like a tender mother, 
whose heart is filled with an all-absorbing love for a sick or 
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suffering child in need of help and care, is Mary Immacu- 
late, the Refuge of Sinners, ever stretching forth her plead- 
ing hands in behalf of the poor sick souls and the sin-laden 
children of the human race. . . . Therefore she is, in real- 
ity, what we, her devoted children, love to call her — the 
Mother of Mercy, our life, our sweetness and our hope... . 

“The salvation of souls being so dear to the heart of 
Mary, let us endeavor to codperate with her in this sublime 
work of mercy. . . . We admire all that is done to alleviate 
physical suffering of every kind; but we must not forget 
that all bodily ills dwindle into insignificance when com- 
pared to sin, the greatest of all evils and to the eternal pun- 
ishment awaiting the unrepenting sinner. . . . Let us then 
never weary, of beseeching our Blessed Mother’s help and 
intercession for all sinners; and in return, she will not fail to 
help and console us in the sufferings of this life, and to 
obtain for us a blissful eternity in Heaven.” 

On the last day of the centennial novena, the glorious 
feast of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, Archbishop Blenk 
said Pontifical Mass. After the Holy Gospel had been sung, 
Bishop Meerschaert ascended the pulpit, and, taking as his 
text these words of Holy Writ, “ This is the day which the 
Lord hath made, let us be glad and rejoice thereon,” he 
thus addressed his distinguished audience: 

“Your Grace, Right Reverend Prelates, Reverend 
Fathers, dear Sisters and Brethren: — On this beautiful day, 
the centennial of the establishment of the devotion to Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor, we may, well use the words just 
cited; for this is, indeed, a day of gratitude for favors re- 
ceived in the past, and of hope to obtain those for which we 
now pray... . 

“The History of the devotion to the Blessed Mother, 
under the title of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, has been 
frequently told; but it is proper, on this occasion, to recall, 
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for our own edification, that Madame St. Michel Gensoul, 
who had the privilege of bringing this devotion to New 
Orleans, was one of those good Ursulines expelled from 
their convents by the stormy events of the French Revolu- 
tion. Fervently was she praying that she might be able to 
resume her religious life, when across the ocean came a 
pleading voice for workers in the Convent of her Order, 
in New Orleans. . . . Humbly and earnestly did she lay 
her desire before the Bishop of Montpellier, who declared 
that only the Pope could give her the desired permission. 
. . . Madame Gensoul realized all the difficulties that stood 
in the way, of her petition’s reaching the Pope, but she had 
recourse to the Blessed Virgin, beseeching her for a speedy 
answer, and promising that, should the answer be favorable, 
she would establish in New Orleans, devotion to her under 
the title of Our Lady of Prompt Succor. With the Holy 
Father’s permission, came his blessing for her and her com- 
panions. This pious band, bringing the statue of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor, arrived on December 31, 1810. One hun- 
dred years have passed away since then, and we are here to 
celebrate the feast of our beloved Queen and to commemo- 
rate the arrival of those pious pilgrims. We must praise and 
thank God for the glory and honor bestowed on our Heav- 
enly Queen and for the innumerable benefits received 
through her intercession, while praying and hoping to re- 
ceive still greater favors. . . . We shall not pray in vain; 
to animate our hope, we need but recall some of the wonder- 
ful favors already obtained... . 

“ To the Ursuline Convent, pious souls came in the past, 
to place their desires before their Blessed Mother, and to 
beseech her help in sorrow, trouble and affliction. . . . In 
times of special need and of public calamities, the prayers 
of the community have ever been offered in behalf of the 
city and our country. ... It was to commemorate the 
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many favors obtained through the intercession of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor that Archbishop Janssens asked Leo XIII 
to establish in her honor a Confraternity, which was, in 1907, 
raised to the dignity of an Archconfraternity. Moreover, the 
same illustrious Pontiff, at the request of Archbishop Jans- 
sens and the Mother Superior of the Ursulines, added the 
privilege of a solemn coronation of the statue, venerated 
under thatititleaasn. 

“We well remember that glorious day, of November 10, 
1895, when fully ten thousand people assembled in the Con- 
vent Chapel and grounds for the celebration, the carrying 
of the statue in procession, its solemn coronation, Pontifical 
Mass, etc. Around the statue today, are many votive offer- 
ings for favors granted. The words of thanks shine out in 
golden letters on these remarkable tablets, as so many silent 
witnesses of the favors received. 

“ Beloved Christians, while it is not proper to speak of 
self, it is meet to show gratitude to the Blessed Mother, and 
to speak of the favors obtained through her. It had been 
my happiness to preach one of the coronation sermons; and, 
on leaving here, I suffered from what I believed to be a 
mere indisposition; but the doctor said it was something 
very, serious. . . . When I insisted on his telling me the 
worst he said: ‘ Bishop, it is one of the worst cases of Bright’s 
disease. It would be impossible to cure you. Do not take any 
drugs. A week or less is all you have to live.’ Several other 
doctors were of the same opinion. . . . 

“T received that sentence of death as mortals should, 
saying, God’s will be done; but then I turned to the Divine 
Physician, imploring His help through His Immaculate 
Mother, whom I thus addressed: ‘ Blessed Mother, I went 
thousands of miles to honor you in your shrine at Guada- 
lupe; I preached your coronation sermon at the Ursuline 
Convent, New Orleans; help me, should it be God’s will 
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that I recover.? I came to New Orleans, whose best physi- 
cians I consulted. The doctor at the Hotel Dieu said I had 
but a week to live, adding that it would require a miracle 
to cure me. . . . Hearing this, one of the Sisters at the 
Hotel Dieu replied: ‘ Well, we shall have that miracle.’ 

“ Novenas were begun to Our Lady of Prompt Succor; 
and, in a few days more all symptoms of the disease entirely 
disappeared. Dr. Berteille, a good priest as well as doctor, 
declared that no human means could have cured me; and 
this is why I come every year to the Ursuline Chapel, there 
to offer up Mass in honor of Our Lady of Prompt Succor. 

“ And in the Chapel of the Bishop of Oklahoma there 
is a statue of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, before which is 
daily said the Holy Rosary in fulfilment of a promise made. 
This pious practice has been the means of obtaining many 
great favors. ... Today, we will chant the Te Deum. 
. . . Yes, O God! we praise Thy Name; and we beseech 
Thee, through the intercession of Mary, to grant our prayers 
for Thy glory and the welfare of souls in time and in 
eternity.” 


XVIII 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S PATERNAL SOLICITUDE: 
THE LAYING OF THE NEW CONVENT?S 
CORNERSTONE 


O* THE 12th of February, 1911, Archbishop Blenk 
deemed it his duty to notify the Governor of the in- 
convenience caused the Ursulines by the Levee Board’s 
delay in executing what had been promised. 

The letter of His Grace is as follows: 


“ His ExcELLency, 
“Hon. J. Y. SanpeErs, 
“GovERNoR oF Louisiana, 
“ Baton Roucg, La. 


“ Dear Sir: 

“The object of this letter is to draw the attention of 
your Excellency to the difficult conditions to which the 
Ursulines have been put by the delays in the settlement of 
Levee matters in the Third District of the City of New 
Orleans. 

“In the fall of 1908, the sisters were informed by the 
members of the New Orleans Levee Board, that their prop- 
erty would be in a very short time needed for Levee pur- 
poses; in fact, they were assured that they had barely time 
to make preparations to move. 

“ Consequently, a new site was bought at a great cost, and 
costly plans were drawn for a new Convent. New expenses 
have been added to the original outlay by heavy interests 
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“‘ Moreover, the uncertainty of the situation is causing the 
sisters great inconvenience and damage, as they can neither 
improve their actual buildings nor begin the construction of 
the new ones, being unable to dispose of their property, as 
long as the Levee Board has not reached a final decision. 

“I understand also that the people of the Third District 
are not without anxiety about the condition of the Levee. 
Without pretending that there is any immediate danger, it is 
doubtful whether the portion of the Levee between Ken- 
tucky Street and Jourdan Avenue is entirely, safe and not 
liable to require emergency work, were the River to reach a 
high level. Two years ago, it was admittedly in a dangerous 
condition; and in spite of the mattressing so carefully done 
by the United States engineers, the bank has been slowly 
caving in front of the Convent. 

“Should the construction of the projected Levee become 
urgent, the sisters would be confronted with two equally 
unpleasant alternatives, either to interrupt their work and 
regular religious life and rent houses to live in during the 
construction of their new building; or remain with the work 
going on as far as it could in the buildings still standing, 
and then go into a damp, half-completed building, with 
risk to their health and that of their pupils. 

“I do not need to tell your Excellency. how and why the 
Ursuline Sisters deserve consideration from our City and 
State; their work in Louisiana for nearly two centuries speaks 
in their favor. Not only have they been pioneers in the great 
work of education, they have also been always a charitable 
institution. Their Orphanage established in 1730, has always 
been (chiefly) maintained at their own expense. 

“I do not doubt that Your Excellency will take into con- 
sideration this important matter; and that, through your 
high influence the Ursuline Sisters will soon obtain the jus- 
tice which they deserve. 
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“Your Excellency. would confer no greater and more 
highly appreciated favor upon the innumerable friends of 
the Ursuline Sisters and upon me, their direct Superior and 
their Spiritual Father. 

“With sentiments of high esteem and regard 

“I beg to remain, | 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“James H. Bienx, 
“Archbishop of New Orleans.” 


The Governor graciously replied as follows: 


“STATE OF Louistana, 
“EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
“Baton Rouce. 
“ February 17, 1911. 
“ His Grace, 
“(Mosr) Rey. James H. Bienx, 


“ ARCHBISHOP OF NEw ORLEANS. 


“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP: 

“Tam in receipt of your letter of the 12th and I have 
today taken up the matter mentioned with the New Orleans 
Levee Board, requesting that they give same immediate 
attention and consideration. 

“With best wishes and highest regards, I am 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“J. Y. SANDERs, 
“Governor of Louisiana.” 


The members of the Levee Board did not, however, find 
it expedient to close their deal with the Ursuline representa- 
tives until June 20, 1911; and work on the New Convent 
was not begun before the following August. On Sunday 
afternoon, January. 7, 1912, the eve of Our Lady of Prompt 
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Succor’s Feast, was laid the corner stone of the new building. 
This imposing ceremony, performed by Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Blenk, was attended by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Meer- 
schaert, Laval, and Gunn, and a large concourse, including 
many members of the clergy and municipal administration. 

On the concrete floor were placed portable seats for the 
accommodation of the audience; while a raised platform 
was prepared for the prelates, priests, and other distin- 
guished guests. The Ursuline pupils, in charge of the 
Alumnae Association, of which Mrs. W. C. C. Claiborne was 
then President, were present; but we are told by the 
Picayune of the following day, that amidst the great re- 
joicing and solemn celebration of an event of so much 
importance to their Order, the Ursuline Nuns, the first 
Ladies in Louisiana, as Archbishop Blenk styled them, had 
no place in the great public jubilation over the opening of 
their grand new institution of learning. This institution, His 
Grace said, will be more than a mere Academy, it will be 
a College for the higher education of women in the very 
truest sense of the term. 

Very Rev. Father Racine, the first speaker, thanked, on 
behalf of the Ursulines, all who had come to show their 
appreciation of the great work done and the many sacri- 
fices made by this holy community in the noble cause of 
education; and, after a brief explanation of the ceremony, 
he detailed the contents of the box placed in the corner 
stone. 

Then, Mr. Rixford Lincoln read a poem composed by 
himself for the occasion; the Hon. Mayor Behrman ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the City of New Orleans to the 
Ursulines, who were among its foremost benefactors, and 
Mr. Charles I. Denechaud, President of the State Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies, delivered an address on the Ursu- 
lines in Louisiana. We must be satisfied with giving a pas- 
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sage from Mr. Denechaud’s address and one from that of 
the Mayor. 

“To the Ursulines,” said Mr. Denechaud, “is due the 
eternal credit of having, not only established and continu- 
ously maintained the first convent in the Mississippi Valley, 
but also of having maintained for nearly a century the only 
school for women in Louisiana. The new buildings, soon to 
adorn these magnificent grounds, will afford the present 
generation and our posterity advanced comforts and an edu- 
cation which, while modern, shall be essentially thorough 
and consistent with Christian principles. 

“Tam sure a building of such architectural proportions,” 
the Mayor said, “ will reflect credit not alone on the pro- 
jectors of this most worthy. enterprise, but upon the great 
and growing city which has the honor of being the home of 
the gentle, cultured Ursulines. This building will ever be 
intimately associated with the sacred memories of its vet- 
eran predecessor, which still looks out upon the Mississippi. 
. . . It will vividly recall the sacrifices made in the cause 
of religion and education, the changes and_ vicissitudes 
through which this old city has passed during that variously 
eventful period, symbolizing the growth, progress and de- 
velopment of the community, of which this justly famed 
institution has so long been the guide and teacher.” 

The address of Very Rev. Albert Biever, S.J., at that time 
President of Loyola University and Pastor of the Holy. 
Name Church, to whose Parish the New Convent has the 
privilege to belong, being of interest not only to the Sons 
of St. Ignatius and to the Daughters of St. Angela, but to 
all true Christians, must find place here, even should other 
items be curtailed or omitted: 

“ Most Rev. Archbishop, Right Rev. Bishops, Very Rev- 
erend and Reverend Fathers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“The names of the great leaders of armies, pagan orators, 
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poets and statesmen are constantly rehearsed from the rosters 
of the schools of the land; but the great intellectual giants 
of early. Christianity, whose genius still irradiates the world, 
such as Origen, Tertullian, Justin, Gregory. Nazianzen, 
Basil the Great, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, 
and Leo the Great, are forgotten. 

“The mighty ruins of the Roman Coliseum are made 
eloquent with the description of gladiatorial combats, but 
speak not of the glorious Christian Martyrs who were 
butchered and torn to pieces to make a holiday for the 
Romans. The monks of old are abused and caricatured, but 
their gigantic work in civilizing the nations of Europe and 
in gathering the fragments of pagan literature and science 
and storing them up in the treasure-houses of their great 
monasteries, to be transcribed and transmitted to posterity, 
is ignored. 

“ The Catholic Church is presented as the enemy of prog- 
ress and fosterer of ignorance, and yet she is the foundress 
of free schools and universities. Of one hundred and forty- 
eight universities which are found in Europe today, one 
hundred and eighteen were established by Catholics. Oxford, 
Leipsic, Heidelberg, are heirlooms of Catholic times, and 
they. reached their greatest glories under Catholic sway. 
The periods of her mightiest works are called ages of dark- 
ness, and the harvest of centuries of stupendous labors are 
proudly claimed by the so-called Reformation. 

“ Scan the glorious cathedrals which were reared in those 
ages, those mighty domes suspended in the air, those lofty 
arches supporting long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults; 
and then call the ages, which produced them, ages of dark- 
ness. Look at the sublime visions crystalized in radiant glass, 
the beauteous forms which live on the glowing canvas or 
breathe in the snowy marble; and then call the ages dark 
that gave them birth. Listen to the divine harmonies wafted 
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upon the breezes; read the inspirations of her poets and 
orators, study the wisdom of her philosophers, theologians 
and scientific men; and do not call them ages of darkness, 
but proclaim to the world the noble truth that the Catholic 
Church ever fought as she does today her greatest battles 
for the spread of| truth and the diffusion of knowledge. 

“ Here in our own midst, we find the valorous deeds of 
the pioneer soldiers duly chronicled and lauded. Poets have 
painted the gloom and magnificence of primeval forests 
shrouded in funereal moss, the noble magnolias crowned 
with evergreen leaves and gorgeous flowers, the grand old 
oaks with their rugged trunks and gnarled branches. The 
flowers of forest and plain, the fish of lake and river, the 
birds of sea and land, have been portrayed and described. 
Who has not read of the tiny humming-bird, visiting on 
flery wings every opening bud, or of the mocking-bird, 
enchanting with its wondrous song the evergreen bowers of 
semi-tropical vegetation? 

“ But the glorious achievements of Catholic missionaries 
and pioneer educators here in the vast territory, of the Missis- 
sipp1 Valley, are relegated to the dominions of silence. What 
percentage of the youth of the land has learned that the dis- 
coverer of those shores were fervent Catholics, who gloried 
in the Cross of Christ and raised it simultaneously with the 
flag of their respective countries; that mighty rivers and 
vast lakes, on whose waters is carried on the commerce of 
a great nation, were first navigated by Catholic missionaries, 
such as Father Marquette, bringing the message of peace 
to the savage tribes that roamed along their shores? What 
percentage of the youth of our Louisiana has ever been told 
that an humble but learned Capuchin Friar was the first 
teacher of boys in Louisiana; that the first educational insti- 
tution for women in North America was opened by religious 
women in Canada; that the first educational institution for 
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young ladies, the first free school, and the first regular hos- 
pital in the United States were established here in New 
Orleans, well-nigh two hundred years ago, by the Daughters 
of St. Ursula. 

“ When, a few years ago, application was made to have a 
~ small street named after Pére Marquette, the discoverer of 
the Mississippi, the objection was made that Pére Marquette 
was not known and that the name might be confounded with 
market. To the credit of the Council, be it said that this 
objection was not put forth by, its members. In some of 
the pedagogical text-books in the hands of teachers, the 
educational system of the Jesuit Fathers and the stupen- 
dous work done by them are couched in a few lines and 
dismissed with a contemptuous slur, yet for over two 
hundred years they educated numbers of the youth of 
Europe, and they had two hundred and seventy-nine col- 
leges with an attendance of two hundred and ten thousand 
students. 

“When Iberville and Bienville landed with colonists 
after the assassination of La Salle, a brilliant young French 
woman asked to be admitted into the Ursuline community, 
at Rouen in France. Later, her generous soul longed for 
the toils and sacrifices of missionary life in foreign countries; 
but this longing was not satisfied until Father de Beaubois, 
the Superior of the Jesuit Fathers in the Mississippi Valley, 
appealed, with the approbation of Bienville, to the Ursulines 
of Rouen for an establishment of their Order in the new 
colony, of Louisiana. 

“Tt must be a proud tradition among the Daughters of 
St. Angela that many Ursulines in France coveted the privi- 
lege of leaving all for Christ’s sake and of devoting them- 
selves to the cause of religious education in this distant 
colony, as it is a precious heirloom among Jesuit Fathers 
to have been instrumental in securing these noble women 
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for the first school for girls and the first regular hospital 
in this country. 

“On February 22, 1727, this chosen band of Ursulines 
embarked on the good ship Gironde. Though their eyes were 
filled with tears as they gazed for the last time on the vanish- 
ing shores of their native France, yet, with a courage that 
quailed not before dangers on land and sea, they, wistfully 
turned westward, to consecrate their young and holy lives 
to the most sacred and noble cause in the Church of God, 
the religious education of youth in this remote French 
colony. 

“Nearly six months later, they reached New Orleans, 
where they were received with great joy by Father de Beau- 
bois. . . . Bienville’s house was their temporary convent, in 
which the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered for the 
first time on August the gth, but they were obliged to wait 
until October sth for the privilege of having the Divine 
Master take up His abode in the humble tabernacle, to stay 
with them in this awful mystery of His infinite love and 
omnipotence. They were the only consecrated virgins in our 
present vast territory bounded by the lakes and the gulf, 
by the Atlantic and Pacific. 

“ Rulers may rise or fall; war, fire, or pestilence may 
threaten the very existence of the colony; but the faithful 
lamp of the Lord’s sanctuary is never extinguished. Ere the 
Ursulines leave their first abode, the faithful sanctuary 
lamp, that speaks of Christ?s abiding presence, is kindled 
in their convent on Chartres Street, where the generations 
of nearly, a hundred years prayed and hoped beneath its 
peaceful radiance. Before being extinguished in the vener- 
able convent on Chartres Street, it shines in the great con- 
vent on the banks of the mighty river, and before it has 
completed its second century of faithful watching in the 
privileged sanctuary of Our Lady of Louisiana, it will 
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glisten anew beneath the roof of the magnificent edifice, 
whose corner stone is being laid today... . 

“But my heart is full of emotion at the thought that 
it has become my. privilege to welcome to the Parish of the 
Most Holy Name of Jesus, entrusted to the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, the Daughters of St. Ursula, welcomed 
well-nigh two centuries ago by the same Society. of Jesus. 

“In 1764, the Jesuit Fathers were expelled from the 
colony. The plantation, which their labors had rescued from 
the swamps and enriched with plants that became a fruitful 
source of wealth to Louisiana, was confiscated and sold for 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars. By this cruel and 
unjust act, the Indian tribes of the Mississippi Valley were 
deprived of their missionaries, the Colony of a Catholic 
College and of a body, of cultured and self-sacrificing priests, 
and the Ursulines of faithful friends and good spiritual 
guides. Only one Father (the Rev. Michael Baudoiiin), old 
and infirm, was allowed to remain; he accepted the hospi- 
tality of Mr. Etienne de Boré. Broken in body and in soul, 
the venerable priest soon expired in the arms of his kind 
friend and benefactor. 

“ After an exile of eighty years, the Jesuit Fathers re- 
turned to Louisiana and bought, on Common and Baronne 
Streets, a little corner of their former flourishing planta- 
tion, for twenty-two thousand dollars, of which, as the 
chronicle of that period writes, they had not twenty-two 
thousand cents. The Ursulines Ladies, hearing of the 
Fathers’ difficulties, advanced, with their usual generosity, 
the amount without interest until the Fathers could return 
the loan. 

“Noble was the answer of our venerated Archbishop 
when the Ursulines, forced to move from the present site 
by the inroads of the mighty river, appealed to His Grace 
for another location: ‘ Daughters of St. Ursula, you were 
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the first on the battlefield; you have achieved a record of 
glorious deeds, of which every Louisianian must feel proud; 
you have generously welcomed and harbored almost all the 
religious who have since settled in Louisiana; it is your 
privilege to choose any spot in my diocese where you can 
continue the magnificent work done during the last two 
centuries.’ 

“ By a marvelous foresight, the Ursulines have chosen 
this spot, hallowed by, the death of Father Baudoiiin, the 
last survivor in Louisiana, of the Jesuit Fathers who wel- 
comed them in 1727, and who officiated at the dedication 
of their first convent on Chartres Street. Soon from the 
stately tower which will rear its castellated head heaven- 
ward, the glorious symbol of the Cross will shine forth and 
proclaim to the world the great saving truth, that Christ 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life; and that the Catholic 
Church will continue her divine mission of religious educa- 
tion amidst ever-increasing difficulties. Her world-wide ex- 
perience for well-nigh two thousand years, holds up the 
fact that an education without God is essentially wrong and 
works unto the doom of nations.” 

The fear of a reproach from some dear friends and from 
our own heart urges us to give also the soul-stirring address 
of the deeply regretted Archbishop Blenk and the not less 
eloquent one of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gunn, who brought 
not only. his own greetings but those of the clergy and 
people of his diocese. 

“I come to-day,” said the Bishop, not as a speaker, but 
as a friend; I come from a neighboring diocese, a part of the 
old archdiocese of New Orleans, to testify on this solemn 
occasion the respect of the priests and the good wishes of the 
people of my diocese of Natchez, to the grand and magnifi- 
cent work that you are beginning here to-day in the erection 
of this building of the good Ursuline Sisters. I come not 
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to tell you their story, the story of the past; I am not here 
to prophesy what they will do in the future; but I am here 
as a Priest, as a Bishop — I come simply to say: ‘ Well done 
for the things of the past and the good sisters! ? The same 
God who made their history so glorious and helped them 
to write so many brilliant pages in the history of Louisiana, 
the same God, the same sisters, the same people, will con- 
tinue the good work commenced, and make the deeds of the 
Ursulines of the future far more glorious than the deeds 
of the Ursulines of the past. (A pplause.) 

“ My dear friends, these good ladies do not appear before 
the world; but, if history, tells the truth, they helped us to 
win some of the world’s, or at least one of the world’s, 
greatest battles. They helped by their prayers to make us 
free; they help us all the time by their prayers to keep 
us good. Dear friends, we are here to-day. to bless the 
corner stone of a building which will be, for Louisiana and 
all the Southern Province, a building from which shall arise 
the same prayers to Almighty God, for God?’s religion and 
for God’s country — America. (Applause.) 

“ We are here to-day to give a starting point; we are here 
to encourage by our presence those who are engaged in this 
noble work of raising, for these devoted servants of Al- 
mighty God, for these quiet humble sisters, an edifice in 
which they may, live and pray and teach; and while friends 
on the outside, we in the pulpit and you in business, may 
help to advance the cause of religion and of country, | say 
that, within these walls, the sisters who will teach the young 
to know and to love and to serve God, will do far more 
for the ages to come, and far more for the citizens of to-day 
than we in the pulpit or you in the mart. (Applause.) If 
there is one thing this country needs to-day, my friends, it 
is respect for authority, respect for God’s authority in the 
first place, respect for the authority of the priest in the pul- 
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pit and of the fathers and mothers in the home; and to-day, 
my friends, without our Catholic teaching, that respect for 
authority is fast disappearing from our American nation. 

“‘ The old commandment that parents are to rule and chil- 
dren are to obey seems, in the process of evolution, to be 
changing; and to-day it seems to be that parents are bound 
to honor and obey. their own children. The sisters here will 
teach respect for the authority of God in the first place, and 
for the authority. of the priests and the parents; and thus 
prepare codperation between those who are to govern and 
those who are to obey. . . . Greater than the army or navy, 
greater than all the wealth of the country, is the teaching 
which will bring about respect for authority, the authority 
of God and love for God and country... . 

“‘ My friends, America needs to-day not so much instruc- 
tion as education, not so much teaching how to be smart as 
how to be good. Our Catholic system of education is not 
an experiment; for it is well tested and capable of all the 
results which we want for the perfect training of mind and 
heart. You know the old axiom that the strength of the 
home is in the woman; hence, these sisters who teach girls 
to be pure and good, are the best benefactors of our country. 
The strength of the man is said to be in the woman behind 
the man; but the strength of man and woman is in the school 
that educates good girls... . 

“The building, whose corner stone we have come to see 
blessed, is destined to be a school of this kind; and near it 
shall be erected a sanctuary, in which God Himself will 
deign to abide and bless the work of His ever-faithful serv- 
ants, the Ursulines, whom I again congratulate in the name 
of the Diocese of Natchez, of its priests and its people.” 

His Grace the most Rev. James H. Blenk, the last to 
address the assembly, said: “It would do my, heart the 
greatest good and give it the liveliest pleasure if, in begin- 
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ning this address, I could say my dear Daughters — the 
Ursuline Ladies; but great in all they do, they share in the 
greatness of the hidden God by leaving to you, the Ursuline 
Alumnae, and to their friends to be present on this occasion, 
when again, as two hundred years ago, they begin their work. 
As has been so vividly and so eloquently. told you, this work 
is for the good, for the honor, for the progress and true 
greatness of our City and of our State; and I believe that 
we speak the truth, you and I, and that we comply with a 
duty on this occasion, when we salute them, the Ursuline 
Ladies, as the first Ladies of Louisiana. (Applause. ) 

“ This is an extraordinary and a memorable occasion. The 
Ursulines crossed the seas, they, faced the storms of the 
ocean, they came with strong Christian hearts, nearly two 
hundred years ago, to do the work that was, above all work, 
necessary in the Colony of Louisiana; and that work they 
have been carrying on ever since in such a manner, as to be 
one of the greatest glories and unique privileges in all the 
United States of America, belonging, as it does, to this City 
and to this State. And now, my Friends, as they will next 
July, have their one hundred and eighty-third Annual Com- 
mencement and where, in the United States, is the other 
institution that can speak as this Ursuline institution speaks 
of glorious achievements? (Applause. ) 

“ As the Ursulines have devoted themselves to the educa- 
tion and the bringing out of what was the best in Louisiana 
in the past, so will they continue, in this new monument to 
their zeal, to their self-sacrifice, to devote themselves to the 
best interests of education, with this difference — listen you 
fathers and mothers, here, you will not have merely an 
academy, but a college for the highest education of which 
women are capable. (Applause.) That is the aim of the 
Ursuline Nuns. 

“Oh! try, if you can, to grasp the meaning of this in- 
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tellectual, of this moral, of this social benefaction which they 
are willing to bestow, with such effusion of heart, such nobil- 
ity. of mind, such magnanimity of soul, upon the daughters 
of this State. . . . Oh! if our hearts thrill when we hear 
of the heroic deeds done by the fathers of our country, in 
order to secure liberty for us in this, the greatest of all lands 
upon which the sun shines; surely, my dear friends, when 
we go back in mind to the godly women who, in 1727, 
crossed the main, reaching out their hands and saying, We 
will give you that which is the proudest and noblest posses- 
sion of any land: We will give you good, noble, educated 
women, and our hearts will dedicate themselves to that, the © 
highest of all works; then do we feel that the ground on 
which the Ursuline walks is sacred ground; and every one, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, whose mind is capable of appreci- 
ating noble deeds, must honor these great benefactresses of 
our City and State; while we must all feel proud of the 
glorious fact that, with the years, they have not grown old 
in anything save in experience and in wisdom — in heart 
they are still young, and the highest aspirations are still 
animating them. And if our State and City are feeling some 
of the transports of the glory and greatness which will be 
theirs in a few years more, these Ladies, with their cheerful, 
noble hearts, hope to contribute to that greatness in the high- 
est sense, by giving New Orleans and Louisiana, the best, 
the purest, the most cultured ladies that exist anywhere on 
earth. (Applause.) 

“ You have heard enough, perhaps too much, to desire 
to hear more; and I shall therefore proceed to lay the cor- 
ner stone of this edifice; and, my dear friends, when tourists 
come from the North, the East, or the West, from the re- 
publics south of us, or from the Old World, bring them to 
see this grand edifice; and, in answering their inquiries, fail 
not to tell them that within it is a shrine to which the mothers 
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of Louisiana send the last sigh of their hearts at night; be- 
cause their daughters are there, to acquire the knowledge of 
earth and the knowledge of Heaven, imparted to them by 
women who belong to the noblest in the land. 

“ As you point out this edifice to the stranger, tell him that 
your wife, that your daughters look upon it as the home 
of greatness, as the shrine where principles and truths of 
the heavenly kingdom come down to make the earth some- 
thing divine, to give every woman in it, to every young 
woman educated there a crown, the crown of a queen, with 
queenly, ideas, in their minds, with queenly sentiments in 
their hearts, with queenly purposes in their souls, with all 
that tends to make the citizenship of Louisiana stand out 
among all the States of this Union, as the highest, the 
noblest, and the best, given by the great, the distinguished, 
the most honorable and the most beloved Ursuline Ladies.” 
(A pplause.) 

His Grace then proceeded to bless the corner stone in 
which was placed the following historical document: 


IN REI MEMORIAM 
TM = SUA 


“In this favored spot, marked out by Divine Providence 
as the site upon which will be soon reared the stately build- 
ing of the New Ursuline Convent and the privileged shrine 
of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, may God be glorified in 
all things, and Mary, Immaculate, Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor, exalted above all creatures. May the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of Love and Truth and Justice, abide forever 
within the sacred walls soon to be raised to the honor of the 
Blessed Trinity, that each consecrated soul herein to dwell 
may be filled with the sweetest unction of Divine Grace: 
and Love, to be thereby. the better able to implant in the 
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young souls committed to her care the salutary seeds of 
virtue, destined to yield a golden harvest in time and in 
eternity. 

“On Sunday, the 7th day of January, in the year of Our 
Lord 1912, Most Reverend Hubert Blenk, S.M., D.D., 
Archbishop of New Orleans since the year 1906, blessed and 
placed the corner stone of this Institution. The Patroness 
of this Monastery is Mary Immaculate in the Mystery of 
her Presentation in the Temple, and under the special title 
of ‘Our Lady of Prompt Succor’; its Protectors are, St. 
Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church; St. Angela Merici, 
Foundress of the Ursuline Order; St. Ursula and Compan- 
ions, Martyrs, designated by. the Foundress as the special 
Patronesses of the Order; St. Augustine, whose Holy Rule 
is observed by the community, and St. Charles Borromeo, 
friend and benefactor of the Order. 

“At the present day, Pope Pius X. gloriously occupies the 
Chair of Peter (since 1903); William Taft, in the fourth 
year of his term of office, presides over this great Republic, 
Jared Y. Sanders, in the last year of his office, holds the reins 
of government of this State of Louisiana; Hon. Martin 
Behrman, as Mayor, is the New Orleans? Chief Executive; 
Rt. Rev. J. M. Laval, as Auxiliary Bishop, since Nov. 29, 
1911, shares in the labors and solicitudes of His Grace the 
Archbishop, in the wise administration of the vast Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans; Very Rev. Francis Racine, Vicar Gen- 
eral, zealously exercises his functions as Chaplain of the 
Ursuline Community; Very Rev. Albert Biever, S.J., Presi- 
dent of Loyola University and Pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Name of Jesus, in whose Parish this Monastery is 
located; Messrs. Paul Andry. and Albert Bendernagel are 
the Architects; Mr. G. C. Glover, the Contractor.” . . . To 
the foregoing are added the names of Mother St. Stanislas 
Labarthe, at that time Superioress; Mother St. Ignatius 
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Gardette, Assistant; Mother St. Charles Rivet, Treasurer; 
with a list of the members of the Ursuline Community, of 
the Alumnae Association, the names of the pupils of the 
Academy, Orphanage, and St. Angela’s Free School. 

“Tn the corner stone were also enclosed a photograph 
of His Holiness Pius X, and a cross blessed by him; a photo- 
graph of the Most Rev. Archbishop Blenk, photographs of 
‘Our Lady of Prompt Succor’; various medals and coins, 
an historical sketch of the Ursulines in Louisiana and a cata- 
logue of their Academy; the official Catholic Directory, the 
World Almanac, with copies of The Morning Star, and of 
several New Orleans papers. . . . The document concludes 
with the following prayerful wishes: 

“‘ May hope, courage and boundless charity ever dwell in 
the hallowed structure soon to be erected — a structure des- 
tined by divine Providence to be the dwelling of noble, gen- 
erous, self-sacrificing laborers, in the Master’s vineyard, 
divinely chosen by Him to be the protecting guardians of 
youth, the standard-bearers of intellectual greatness, the 
beacons of virtue, pointing out the way to higher progress, 
purer civilization, nobler ambitions, more elevated, heavenly 
attainments. May God be praised in all things and Mary 
honored everywhere! Amen.” 

The Most Rev. Archbishop James Hubert Blenk, S.M., 
D.D., laid this corner stone on Sunday afternoon, the 7th 
day of January, A.D. 1912. 

The silver trowel used in laying the corner stone bears 
the following inscription: “ The corner stone of the new 
Ursuline convent was laid with this trowel by the Most Rev. 
Jas. H. Blenk, S.M., D.D., January 7, 1912. Presented 
by Geo. Glover, Constructor.” 

The members of the Reception Committee, composed of 
the city’s most prominent gentlemen and those of the La- 
dies’ Committee, headed by Mrs. Wm. J. Behan, Mrs. 
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W. C. C. Claiborne, and Mrs. C. L. Seemann, did splendid 
service; as did also the Bass’ Military Band. 

No more appropriate conclusion to this chapter could be 
found than the editorial which appeared in The Morning 
Star of January 13, 1912: 

“Of far-reaching significance to this City and State; and 
of vast historical importance to this entire American Re- 
public, was the laying, on Sunday last, of the corner-stone of 
the new Ursuline Convent and College. The ceremonies 
marked by. such noble and memorable reminiscences in the 
history of the vast region known as the Louisiana Purchase, 
chronicled this most important and ever-to-be remembered 
fact that here, in this old city on the banks of the Mississippi, 
was laid the foundation stone of the first educational insti- 
tution for women in the United States, that here was opened 
the first free school and orphanage; here were made the first 
efforts in child-saving work; here was established the first 
hospital in all this immense territory; here was outstretched 
the first saving hand for the rescue of women and young 
girls; here were established works which have endured 
through the course of nearly two hundred years. 

“Two hundred years of work ever upward and onward; 
two hundred years from the foundation of an institution, 
whose influence can be traced through almost every section 
of this vast country; and which, looking ever to higher and 
nobler achievement, now begins another work, destined to 
stand forth as an incentive and impetus to higher education 
among women. 

“The ceremonies of Sunday. last marked an extraordinary 
event; they helped to recall a work that stands without a 
parallel in the history of the American Republic; they were 
instrumental in bringing forth from the dim realms of the 
past, pictures so vivid and true in their beauty, and intensity 
of thought and action, that the eye of the historian lingers 
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with reverence upon every detail, and the mind stands en- 
thralled at the recital of the wonderful achievement of that 
heroic band of women, whose influence was so great that 
Bienville, in his report to the home government, is said to 
have declared: ‘Jt would be easier to establish a govern- 
ment without funds than to attempt to found it without the 
aid of the Ursulines, 

“The work of education and charity and religion, in- 
augurated in August, 1727, has continued to our own time 
without interruption. ... And now, from the convent, 
which has been their home, for nigh a hundred years of the 
second century of their labors in this State, the Ursulines 
will soon depart. The ancient monastery, looking out from 
its leafy, bowers on the banks of the great river, will soon 
become just a memory; but the Daughters of St. Ursula will 
go forth to resume their life work in a new and magnificent 
edifice, wherein shall ever shine, undimmed by time, the 
sacred lamp of wisdom, knowledge and virtue. . . .” 


XIX 


OUR LADY OF PROMPT SUCCOR’S FEAST 
CELEBRATED FOR THE LAST TIME IN HER 
PRIVILEGED SHRINE ON THE BANKS 
OF THE MIGHTY FATHER OF 
WATERS 


HE ceremonies of the laying of the New Convent’s 
corner stone, on the eve of “ Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor’s ” feast, were followed by still more impressive ones 
on the feast itself, the last one celebrated at the privileged 
shrine on the banks of the mighty Father of Waters, whose 
gradual approach was the innocent cause of so much anxiety 
and of so many sacrifices to the Ursulines. 

On the ever-memorable Monday morning of January 8, 
1912, the ceremonies began by the singing of the Ecce Sacer- 
dos Magnus, at the close of which, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Blenk, vested pontifically, took his place at the altar; 
and calling on the Very Rev. Francis Racine to approach, 
he thus addressed him: 

“Your zealous labors, dear Father, can be duly chronicled 
only in the book of life; but the members of the community 
have, in grateful recognition of your zeal for the welfare 
of their institution, petitioned me to confer on you the dig- 
nity of Canon of my Cathedral; and this petition I am 
happy to grant, for, by contributing to the prosperity of this 
institution, you have also contributed to that of the Arch- 
diocese. . . . However, it is not merely because of your 
past services, but also of the still greater ones which I feel 
confident you will render in the future, that I confer on you 
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this honor. . . . May God’s blessing, then, be with you in 
the future as in the past; and be assured, dear Father, that 
it is not only in compliance with the community’s request, 
but also in answer to my own heart’s desire, I confer on you 
the title of Canon of my Cathedral, and that I now invest 
you with its insignia.” 

After this impressive ceremony, His Grace was accom- 
panied to the Archiepiscopal throne by Very Reverend 
Fathers Prim and Kavannagh; and the Right Rev. Bishop 
Meerschaert began Pontifical Mass, after the Gospel of 
which, the Very. Rev. J. D. Foulkes, S.J., paid a glorious 
tribute to the Blessed Mother of God, taking for text the 
words which, a grateful people had addressed to Judith — 
The Lord hath blessed thee by His power, because by thee 
He hath brought our enemies to naught —and showing 
how the deliverance of Bethulia by the Jewish heroine 
dwindles when compared to the many signal victories won, 
both in ancient and modern times, through the intercession 
of her who has, in this shrine, been so lovingly served and 
invoked, especially under the hope-inspiring title of “ Our 
Lady, of Prompt Succor.” He said in part: 

“T think that, with regard to this Republic, there 1s not 
any great danger of an invasion; and yet, strange to say, I 
must state that there is an invasion threatening us in various 
forms. At present, we are rushing, so to speak, in order to 
kneel down and adore the god of mammon. We are rushing 
mad after fads and fancies in education; and at present, | am 
sorry to say, we are rushing wildly into principles that are 
contrary to the law of God — into principles of immorality. 
Who is going to stop this invasion? — Turn to these gentle 
sisters, to these young pupils listening to me, and there you 
have the keys, so to speak, which will unlock to you the 
future regarding how this invasion must be met — for what 
is the best education given in institutions like this, and which 
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will, later on, be given on the corner of State and Claiborne! 
What is it, my. dear Friends, if not a love of the marvelous 
chastity of Our Blessed Lady? . . . It is a true education 
of the mind and of the heart — an education in which there 
is no fad and no fancy; therefore on this auspicious occasion, 
I look into the future and behold these religious taking by 
the hand their pupils and bringing them to kneel in front of 
a new shrine in a nobler Chapel, and there teaching them to 
know and love and practise purity and the other virtues of 
‘Mary Immaculate,’ through the intercession of ‘ Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor.’ 

“Thus the three great enemies, the flesh, mammon, 
and false education, that we have to contend with, are de- 
spised and shunned; so that the Lord of Hosts will cause 
the invaders to fall back and make our Crescent City shine 
with the lustre of God’s grace, with the purity of our 
Blessed Mother, and with the fortitude of the martyrs; for 
Mary is to be, in the hour of persecution and of invasion, 
ever and always, ‘ Our Lady, of Prompt Succor.’ ” 

The Te Deum was sung after Mass and the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament was given by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Laval; and then all repaired to St. Ursula’s Hall, which 
was tastefully decorated for the occasion. There, after what 
was termed a faultless rendition of a highly finished pro- 
gramme, including an address of welcome to the Archbishop 
and other distinguished guests, and a special one in French 
to congratulate the Rt. Rev. J. M. Laval on his recent 
consecration as Auxiliary Bishop of this Archdiocese, His 
Grace spoke as follows: 

“The Rt. Rev. Bishop Laval, in whose honor this enter- 
tainment has been chiefly given, has just informed me that 
it is my, turn to speak, and I have replied: ‘ Very well, but 
you will see stars in a few minutes.’ . . . I am sure 4e will 
be delighted to address you, because every word that you 
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said to him was intensely sympathetic, musical, melodious, 
filled with the fragrance of the richest and noblest sentt- 
ments; and that is just the element in which Bishop Laval 
delights to move.” 

Then, after assuring the audience that nobody, had sug- 
gested what he was going to say, the amiable prelate added: 
“Yesterday, dear Ursuline Ladies — dear Daughters, we 
were present at a ceremony which will, in the annals of the 
Archdiocese, be as memorable as the one of the first Con- 
vent in the United States of America. . . . I dwell with a 
melting heart on the description of the taking of possession 
of the old Convent in Chartres Street; and I want to say 
to-day, that when the Ursuline Ladies take possession of 
their new Convent on State Avenue, there will, if I live, 
be a procession similar to that which took place in 1734; but 
it will be enhanced, transcended, ennobled as a result of the 
labors, of the sacrifices, the prayers, the beautiful religious 
lives that have been a fruitful source of edification during 
well-nigh two centuries... . 

“J want to say also that the Shrine of ‘Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor’ ought to be worthy of the great Queen 
of Heaven .. . that it ought to be the gift of Louisiana, 
whose people ought to make it one of the most beautiful 
in the United States. . . . I hope, then, that every man, 
woman and child in Louisiana will help to raise a shrine 
so magnificent as to prove to our Blessed Lady, that we love 
her not merely in word but in deed; and that we are deserv- 
ing of her motherly kindness, protection and love. . . . And 
now, my dear children, I leave the floor to his Lordship, 
Bishop Laval, hoping you will be delighted with what he has 
to say. Let me tell him, however, to beware of tears; for 
this is a day of rejoicing, and not of grieving.” (A pplause.) 

As soon as the applause evoked by the Archbishop’s words 
had subsided, Bishop Laval said: “ It would be very hard 
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for me to weep when everybody is smiling, when I behold 
the pleasant faces of the Ursuline pupils, when all are ex- 
pecting words satisfactory, to their heart, and when I, too, 
should rejoice. . . . I have come here to express with our 
good Archbishop, kind wishes for the welfare of this com- 
munity; but, first of all, I must express my thanks for the 
good wishes addressed to me in that beautiful language of 
My native country) ik? 

Bishop Laval paid a grateful tribute to the paternal kind- 
ness of Archbishop Blenk, to the virtue and ability of his 
spiritual son, the new Bishop of Natchez, and then address- 
ing the members of the community, he said, among other 
complimentary. and encouraging things: “I am certain the 
same Providence that has guided you so far, will see to your 
future prosperity; that you will continue the good which 
you have done; and that your Institution will, in the future 
as in the past, be worthy. of its reputation of being the best 
in thenlandainimeyar? 

When requested to address the audience, Bishop Meer- 
shaert said: “I did not expect to be called on to speak after 
all the beautiful things which have been said to-day; but I 
must say that nothing too much could have been said, and 
that, to all which has been said, I say, ‘ Amen.’ I must also 
say it is always a pleasure for me to come to New Orleans, 
which I call home. . . . I have a painting of ‘Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor,’ over the altar in my, own chapel; and 
it is a pleasure for me to exhort my dear flock to pray to 
her.” Alluding to the wish expressed by the Archbishop 
concerning the Votive Shrine, the genial Bishop of Okla- 
homa said: “I do not belong to Louisiana, but I belong to 
the ecclesiastical province of New Orleans; and I wish to 
say that, if we cannot give out of our abundance, we will 
give out of our poverty to build ‘Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor’s ” shrine.” Bishop Meerschaert closed by offering his 
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best wishes to all, and full success to the project of Our 
Blessed Mother’s new chapel. 

Responding to the Archbishop’s kind invitation to speak, 
Bishop Gunn, with his own inimitable grace and humor, said: 
“I think that I am the only dissatisfied person here to-day, 
when everybody else is rejoicing at something good, done 
in the past or to be done in the future. I am here to enter 
two protests. My first protest is against the mistake made by 
the Ursulines two hundred years ago, when they located in 
New Orleans, instead of at Natchez; and my second pro- 
test is against their repeating and confirming that first mis- 
take by remaining in New Orleans instead of coming to 
Natchez. 

“ Now, if the Ursulines made that grave mistake two 
hundred years ago, why are they determined to repeat the 
same mistake, in spite of the wisdom of two centuries? 
Bishop Laval spoke of a seed planted here in 1727, and 
which has grown into a majestic tree in which the birds 
come and fly above. Why! if that seed had been planted at 
Natchez, the tree would have grown so high, that the birds 
could not fly over it, but they would be obliged to rest for- 
ever on the branches. Now, if in transplanting this tree, 
because of the encroachments of the mighty river the Ursu- 
lines would come to Natchez, and place it on our high cliffs, 
what a monument it would be! There is no place like 
Mississippi; and I enter my protest against the Ursulines’ 
remaining in New Orleans. 

“ Bishop Meerschaert has spoken of putting a brick in 
the Chapel which our dear Archbishop has called upon all 
to help to build. Why! if you come to Natchez, I will put 
not only one brick but I will build the whole Chapel and 
not ask any one to help me. But to be serious, I suppose that 
since the Ursulines and ‘ Our Lady of Prompt Succor ’ will 
not go to Natchez, the next best thing to do will be for the 
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people of Natchez to come to them, and you may rest 
assured that we will not be outdone in generosity when the 
time comes to build Our Blessed Lady’s Chapel.” 

The first of the many donations, great and small, received 
for the erection of the Votive Shrine, was that of sixty-five 
dollars sent on the following day, by a gentleman in thanks- 
giving for the favors obtained through the intercession of 
“ Our Lady of Prompt Succor.” However, the donations 
received in 1912 barely sufficed to defray the expenses of 
the foundations, which were laid at the same time as those 
of the other buildings. 

In spite of the unfavorable weather, the work on the new 
Convent continued to progress satisfactorily, while, at the 
dear old one, all went on as usual until the Commencement 
Exercises, which took place on June 20th, after which 
everybody was kept unusually busy packing up for the 
exodus, which took place in the forenoon of Saturday, Sep- 
tember 7, 1912. Ere then, the Archbishop, to the great satis- 
faction of the community, was prevailed on to waive the 
motion made on the 8th of January; therefore, the removal 
took place very quietly and in a manner far more conform- 
able to the tastes of cloistered Religious, than if accompanied 
by the grand pageants planned by His Grace and other 
devoted friends. 

In the first automobile, which arrived about noon, were 
four senior Sisters and a former pupil, who had the privi- 
lege of acting as custodian of “Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor’s ” jewelled crowns. The next automobile, which 
arrived a little later, brought three invalid Sisters and the 
Infirmarian. The remainder of the community and a few 
vacation pupils, accompanied by Very Rev. Canon Racine 
and his devoted Assistant, the Rev. J. B. Delépine, came 
in a car of the Carondelet line, chartered for the occasion, 
and which brought them within five blocks of the Convent 
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grounds. While walking along what might then be styled 
a solitary way, extending from the Carondelet and Freret 
Station to the Convent, one of the junior Sisters, who did 
not deem it obligatory to practice, on this occasion, as strict 
a custody of the eyes as, we are told, St. Bernard and St. 
Aloysius were wont to do, informed the writer that the only 
person visible along the route from the station to the Con- 
vent, was a venerable looking lady, with a benign counte- 
nance and snow-white hair, who stepped out on her balcony, 
to wave to her new neighbors a cordial welcome. 

On Sunday, September 8th, the Very Rev. Canon Racine 
said Mass at six in the Children of Mary’s Oratory; and, 
at a quarter to seven, the second Mass was said by Rev. 
Father Delépine in the Provisional Chapel, on the ground 
floor. 

On Tuesday, September 17th, the portals of the new Con- 
vent were opened for the first time, to admit more than a 
hundred pupils, who, like the community, were not slow 
to admire and appreciate the many advantages of their new 
Convent Home, while regretting those of the dear old one, 
especially the shade of the majestic trees which had out- 
lived the storms of centuries. . . . However, the paternal 
solicitude of Very Rev. Canon Racine hastened to supply 
this deficiency, by planting oak, cedar, pecan, mulberry, 
camphor, crape-myrtle, palm, oleander and various other 
trees and shrubs, all of which have thrived. Some of the 
oaks have so flourished within the past decade, that they 
contradict the time-honored adage: “The man who plants 
an oak lives not to sit under its shade.” 


XX 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW CONVENT 


ie after the pupils’ return, invitations were sent to 
the Rev. Clergy and friends of the community, to be 
present at the dedication of the New Convent on Tuesday 
morning, September 24, 1912. At ten o’clock on that morn- 
ing, the Archbishop accompanied by, the Rev. Clergy, and 
the community and pupils, went in procession from the tem- 
porary Chapel to the senior study-hall. There took place 
the impressive ceremony of blessing the building, and His 
Grace hung up a large Crucifix to serve as a memorial of 
this blessing. Then all except the Religious went in the 
same order to the lawn in front of the main building, in 
whose spacious vestibule had been erected an altar, on which 
was placed the statue of “Our Lady of Prompt Succor.” 
Here His Grace celebrated Pontifical Mass, at which a mul- 
titude of pious worshippers assisted. On the second floor, 
behind the balustrade overlooking the vestibule, the mem- 
bers of the community. were able to follow the Mass and to 
hear Rt. Rev. Bishop Gunn’s eloquent discourse, in which 
he deprecated godless, and commended true Christian edu- 
cation, such as that given in the illustrious institution, the 
solemn dedication of whose new buildings, so large and so 
distinguished an assembly had come to celebrate. 
Meantime, the pupils’ refectory was transformed into a 
banquet-hall, whither repaired, after the conclusion of the 
religious part of the festival, the Prelates, Clergy, and other 
distinguished guests, among whom were the Governor and 
Mayor. The pupils deemed themselves amply compensated 
144 
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for the change of time and place of dinner, by, being allowed 
the privilege of dining at an earlier hour in the community 
refectory. 

The annual reunion of the Alumnae Association took place 
for the first time in the New Convent, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 10, 1912; and it was honored by the presence of two 
Archbishops and one Bishop. High Mass was sung by the 
Very, Rev. Canon Racine; and the sermon was preached by 
the Very Rev. J. D. Foulkes, President of the College of 
the Immaculate Conception, who dwelt on the signal services 
rendered to Louisiana by the Ursulines, in educating her 
fair daughters according to the highest standards of learning 
and religion. He exhorted the members of the Alumnae 
Association to be ever true to the virtuous principles taught 
them during their school life; and, above all, he urged them 
to counteract the modern indecent style of dress, by giving 
in their own attire the salutary example of Christian 
modesty. 

After Mass, all assembled in the temporary auditorium 
to enjoy a musical and literary entertainment. As the Arch- 
bishop arose to address the audience, he humorously re- 
marked, on seeing Bishop Gunn in company with Rev. 
Father Larkin, “I am glad to see Natchez coming to the 
front.” Then, after some complimentary, remarks on the 
rendition of the program, His Grace reiterated his forcible 
appeal made on January 8th, for the speedy erection of 
“Our Lady of Prompt Succor’s Votive Shrine.” “ Let it 
be,” said the zealous prelate, “erected within the year by 
the Catholics of this State, in testimony. of their devotion to 
‘Our Lady of Louisiana,’ and of their gratitude for the 
many favors vouchsafed through her intercession.” 

The Archbishop, before taking his seat, introduced the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Redwood of New Zealand, as the 
venerated prelate who in 1885 had ordained him at Dundalk 
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in holy Ireland. The visiting Archbishop began by con- 
gratulating the Ursuline Alumnae on having been educated 
in an institution in which all that is noblest and best is in- 
stilled into the minds and hearts of the students, adding that, 
though he had travelled in many lands, yet he did not 
remember having seen an institution better adapted to the 
higher education of women. He then re-echoed Archbishop 
Blenk’s appeal for the speedy erection of the Votive Church, 
in which he hoped to address them, should he again visit 
New Orleans. 

The ever-genial Bishop Gunn contented himself with 
saying that whatsoever might be done by other dioceses, 
Natchez would not allow itself to be eclipsed; and, for this 
purpose, he graciously invited the ladies to collect through- 
out his diocese all that they, could, for the Shrine destined 
to be a memorial of the love and gratitude, not only of the 
people of Louisiana, but of the people of the entire South, 
for the many blessings obtained through the intercession of 
“ Our Lady of Prompt Succor.” 

After the usual repast served in the pupils’ dining hall, 
was held the alumnae business meeting, to which Very Rev. 
Canon Racine was invited, in order that he might explain 
his plans for the erection of the Votive Shrine. The plans 
for the Convent, Father Racine said, had been drawn up in 
1908, when the architect and himself, while visiting several 
cities of the United States, had taken note of what they 
found best in various educational institutions, without, how- 
ever, aiming at making this a copy of any, but at embodying 
therein the most advantageous features of many. Had there 
then been question of a chapel merely for the community 
and pupils, the plan would have been included in that of 
the other buildings, and its erection would cost considerably 
less than the Church which the Archbishop wishes to be a 
loving tribute of Louisiana’s gratitude to “ Our Lady of 
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Prompt Succor.” The foundations of this Church were laid 
at the same time as those of the Convent, but its erection 
could not begin until the money requisite to defray the 
expenses would be guaranteed. Hence, he suggested that 
the ladies present would appoint a committee to devise ways 
and means of raising funds to build the Votive Shrine. 
Accordingly, at the close of the meeting, a committee was 
appointed with Mrs. W. J. Behan as President; and it was 
resolved to appeal to the pious generosity of the faithful, 
not only in the City but throughout the State, to unite in 
helping to realize the Archbishop’s wish concerning the 
Votive Shrine as a tribute of loving gratitude to the special 
Patroness of Louisiana. 

The subsequent feast of “ Our Lady. of Prompt Succor,” 
the first celebrated in the New Convent, was preceded by 
the usual novena, during which the community chapel was 
left at the disposal of our Blessed Mother’s clients, who 
attended in large numbers even on days when the weather 
was unfavorable. On the feast itself, there was so great a 
concourse, that many were obliged to remain on the lawn 
during the High Mass, celebrated by Bishop Laval, and the 
sermon preached by, the Very Rev. J. D. Foulkes, S.J., who 
took for his text these words of the Divine Master, “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like to a mustard seed,” applying 
the similitude, not only to the marvellous growth of the 
Church but also to that of devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
under the hope-inspiring title of “Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor,” introduced into Louisiana at the close of the 
year 1810. 

Then, after giving a summary. account of the extraordi- 
nary favors obtained through the intercession of “ Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor,” the Reverend orator said: “ This devo- 
tion has continued to increase, spreading all over the State. 
. . . Many of us were present at the solemn coronation of 
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her statue by the venerated Archbishop Janssens, who pro- 
claimed her at the same time the Patroness of Louisiana. 
.. . On the 8th of January, 1915, we will celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. God 
grant that your hearts may be so generous, that the Votive 
Shrine will be erected for that glorious occasion.” 

However, this earnest appeal and the still more touching 
one made, on the same day, through the Archbishop’s Pas- 
toral Letter on Devotion to “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor ” 
and the erection of a Votive Church in her honor, did not 
meet with as generous a response as might have been ex- 
pected; for the first list of contributions published in The 
Morning Star, March 15, 1913, amounted to only $3214.80 — 
including the sum of $1240.00 which had been contributed 
previous to the Circular of the Building Association, dated 
February 25, 1913. 

We close this chapter with a grateful acknowledgment of 
these first donations, to which others were gradually added: 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Meerschaert, $100.00; Rev. A. Simon, 
former Chaplain of Ursuline Convent, $500.00; Mrs. 
Nicholas Burke, $500.00; Mrs. Pinault and daughters, 
$600.00; Mrs. L. Carroll Thomas, $100.00; Mrs. C. Blake, 
$100.00; Mrs. W. J. Behan, $100.00; Rev. Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, $100.00; Children of Mary, Jesuits’ 
Church, $25.00; Children of Mary, Ursuline Convent, 
$ 100.00. 

The Perry and Buckley Company declined to accept pay- 
ment for the great number of circular letters, etc., ordered 
by. the Association for the erection of the Votive Church; 
and, when the bill was requested, Mr. Buckley graciously 
replied: “The footing of the bill will be my offering to 
‘Our Lady of Prompt Succor’s’” Votive Shrine.” 


XXI 


fem ADDY) OF, PROMPT: SUCCOR’S: VOTIVE 
SHRINE 


T HAS already been stated that the Ursulines had, as 
early as 1908, purchased land whereon to build their 
New Convent; but it may. be proper to state, at the beginning 
of this chapter, that they did not succeed in purchasing what 
was deemed the most convenient site for the Chapel until 
the feast of “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor,” 1909, when the 
owner, who had hitherto absolutely and persistently refused 
to sell it, came to offer it at a reasonable price. The next 
morning, when Father Racine went to announce this joyful 
news to the Archbishop, His Grace exclaimed: “ The finger 
of God is here!” 

netne sth of! January, 1912, the last feast of ff Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor ” celebrated in the dear old Con- 
vent, Most Rev. Archbishop Blenk called on every man, 
woman and child in Louisiana, to unite in giving their august 
Patroness an undying mark of their affection, by contributing 
to the erection of a magnificent shrine in her honor, and on 
the same date of the following year, he made a still more 
earnest appeal in the eloquent Pastoral Letter addressed to 
the clergy and laity of the Archdiocese. At the close the 
venerated Prelate repeats: 

“Tt is our ardent wish that all should contribute towards 
the erection of this Shrine. The mite of the poor, given in 
God’s name will bring its special blessing on our efforts, 
and will be as gratefully, received as the larger donations of 
those whom fortune has more generously favored. .. . We 
would plead with the Rev. Clergy to take a very special per- 
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sonal interest in this State-wide movement inaugurated for 
the raising of these funds, and to urge, with all the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm at their command, the faithful to share, 
as fully as their means will allow, in the proposed erection 
of a Shrine that will be a worthy tribute of a people’s grati- 
tude to ‘Our Lady of Prompt Succor.’ . . .” 

On February. 26, 1913, the Association of Louisiana 
Ladies, duly authorized by the Archbishop, sent broadcast 
the following circular, signed by Mrs. W. J. Behan, Presi- 
dent of the Association, and several of its members: 


Association of the Ladies of Louisiana 
for the Erection of a 
Votive Church in honor of Our Lady of Prompt Succor 


“ Dear FRIEND: 

“ The eloquent and soul-stirring Pastoral Letter of our 
beloved Archbishop, read in all the churches of the Arch- 
diocese on the first Sunday in Lent, reminded you how 
deeply, indebted we, the people of Louisiana, are to ‘ Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor,’ for the many favors bestowed upon 
our State in general and upon each one of us in particular. 

“The profound spirit of gratitude which pervades the 
Archbishop’s letter has, no doubt, struck a responsive chord 
in the hearts of all Louisianians; so that you are as eager as 
His Grace to prove your loyalty and devotion to our Blessed 
Lady, by helping to erect in her honor a magnificent Votive 
Church that shall forever proclaim our love and gratitude 
toward ‘ Our Lady of Prompt Succor,’ Queen and Patroness 
of Louisiana... : 

“ With His Grace, we say to you, ‘ The mite of the poor 
given in God’s name, will bring its special blessing on our 
efforts, and will be as gratefully received as the larger dona- 
tions of those whom fortune has more generously favored! ’ 

“ Mr. Walter R. Stauffer, so well know for his staunch 
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Catholic spirit, has graciously consented to act as treasurer. 
Contributions may, be sent directly to him at 511 Canal 
Street, New Orleans, La.; or to any of the undersigned 
members of the Association. . . 

“ Sincerely trusting that you will help us in our labor of 
love for the honor of ‘Our Lady of Prompt Succor,’ we 
beg to be, 

“ Respectfully yours, 
(Signed ) “ Mrs. W. J. Benan, President 


“and other members of the Association ” 


In vain did these zealous ladies trust to a general and gen- 
erous response to their appeal, reéchoing the touching one 
previously, made by the Archbishop, to whom this lack of 
pious generosity was a still greater disappointment than it 
was to those of our Blessed Mother’s clients, rich and poor, 
who had promptly and joyfully contributed to the erection 
of her Votive Church, which many were hoping would be 
ready for the centennial of the glorious victory, won through 
her intercession on that ever-memorable Sunday morning, 
January, 8, 1815; but, in this, they were also doomed to 
disappointment. This did not, however, prevent the festival 
from being celebrated both piously and patriotically at the 
Convent. 

In the morning, was offered the votive thanksgiving Mass 
followed by the singing of the Te Deum; and in the after- 
noon the same beautiful canticle of praise was sung after 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament given at an altar 
erected in front of the main entrance, and on which was 
placed “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor’s ” statue. A literary 
and musical entertainment was also given by the Committee 
of Arrangements under Mrs. W. J. Behan, the first Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

This estimable lady who, with other devout clients of 
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“Our Lady of Prompt Succor,” had sought to arouse a 
spirit of religious and patriotic enthusiasm for the speedy 
erection of the Votive Church, by. sending in every direction 
circular letters and collectors’? books, did not abandon this 
labor of love, because of its not having been crowned with 
the desired success. Hence, early in 1917, it was decided to 
publish a quarterly, entitled The Messenger of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor, for the purpose of explaining and spread- 
ing devotion to our Blessed Lady and of helping to raise 
funds for the erection of her new Shrine. 

The first number of The Messenger, that of May, 1917, 
had gone to press before the announcement of the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Blenk’s death, which took place on April 
20, 1917; but in the second number, that of August, a grate- 
ful tribute was paid to the beloved and venerated Prelate, 
who had done so much to promote the welfare of the 
community and to hasten the erection of “ Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor’s ” Votive Church. 

In September of the same year, the Very Rev. J. B. 
Jeanmard, Administrator, S.V., sent with his subscription the 
following courteous message: “I sincerely. trust that your 
little publication, so well gotten up, will have the effect, 
not only of increasing devotion to ‘Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor,’ but also of arousing new interest in the project, so 
dear to our late lamented Archbishop, of building a Me- 
morial Chapel in her honor, as an acknowledgment of the 
gratitude New Orleans and Louisiana owe her for the mani- 
fold benefits obtained through her powerful intercession.” 

Two days later, came this encouraging letter from the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Meerschaert of Oklahoma: 


“ My pEAR REVEREND MoTuHe_Er: 

“ Your good Messenger of Our Lady of Prompt Succor 
- has just fallen into my hands for the first time. I have read 
it with pleasure, and I congratulate you on the good idea. 
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It will exert its beneficial influence in more ways than one, 
and will especially advance the cause of the Votive Shrine 
of Our Lady. I therefore send you my best wishes and my 
blessing for the complete success of the undertaking. 

“ Enclosed, $1.00 for The Messenger and $5.00 for the 
Chapel Fund.” 


In the early part of 1918, the Ursulines heard with joy 
of the Most Rev. J. W. Shaw’s nomination to the See of 
New Orleans; and on June 20th, they and their pupils had 
the pleasure of greeting him when he came to preside at the 
closing exercises. The same beautiful month, so very appro- 
priately consecrated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, was the 
welcome harbinger of the joyful news of the long-desired 
sale of what remained of the dear old Convent property, 
which had been mortgaged, to raise the amount necessary 
to complete the new buildings and to pay the balance due 
on the land purchased. 

Up to that time, the contributions for the erection of the 
Votive Shrine did not amount to one tenth of the sum that 
would be required, owing to the high price of building mate- 
rial and the advance in the cost of labor. Hence, in order to 
increase the Building Fund, The Messenger Staff, in the 
August issue of 1918, made the following offer: “ All per- 
sons sending ten subscriptions to The Messenger shall receive 
gratis a pamphlet copy of Rev. J. A. Hogan’s interesting 
book entitled ‘The Pilgrimage of Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor ’; those sending twenty subscriptions shall receive a 
handsome cloth-bound volume of the same work.” This 
offer did not meet with the success anticipated by our Blessed 
Mother’s clients. One of the most zealous, Mrs. W. J. 
Behan, was called to her reward on the 28th of July, 1918. 
The Messenger of the following November paid her a well- 
deserved tribute. 

On January 18, 1919, His Grace Most Rev. Archbishop 
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Shaw, through the Mother Superior, sent the following en- 
couraging letter to The Messenger of Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor: “ Along with your many friends of the clergy and 
the laity, I bid you and your zealous co-laborers a hearty 
Godspeed in the noble cause you are advocating and pro- 
moting so earnestly through the pages of The Messenger. 

“Every Catholic in Louisiana, and particularly in the 
Archdiocese, should be deeply interested in all that concerns 
the honor of our Immaculate Patroness. It will be a glori- 
ous day for Catholicity in the State when the Daughters of 
St. Ursula, through the generous help of their many friends, 
will honor the august Queen of Heaven, who has never 
failed the children of the Church, with a shrine which will 
symbolize for all time our filial love and devotion toward 
‘Our Lady. of Prompt Succor.’? 

“ With a blessing on all our dear Daughters of St. Ursula 
and on the noble mission of The Messenger, I am, 

“Sincerely in Xt., 

(Signed) “J. W. Suaw, Archbishop of New Orleans ” 


The Silver Jubilee of the Coronation of “Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor’s ” statue was piously celebrated on Novem- 
ber 10, 1920; and on this occasion, the Building Association 
earnestly appealed to the generosity of our Blessed Mother’s 
clients to hasten the erection of her much-needed Votive 
Shrine. In a letter dated December 4, 1920, and addressed, 
through the Mother Superior, to The Messenger of Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor, His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 
says: 

“On the glorious occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the 
coronation of the Miraculous Statue of ‘Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor,’ I send cordial greetings, and my hearty 
approval of the noble work your Alumnae Association is 
doing, through The Messenger, in honor of Our Lady. 
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“It is my fervent prayer and ardent hope that your 
Alumnae and the clients of ‘Our Lady of Prompt Succor ’ 
may see, during this Jubilee year, the realization of their 
desire: the erection of a votive shrine to Our Lady of 
Louisiana, in the old historic Archiepiscopal See of New 
Orleans. I am, 

“ Faithfully yours in Christ, 
“J. Carp. Gipsons, Archbishop of Baltimore ” 


The eminent writer of this precious letter was called to 
his reward on Thursday, March 24, 1921, about three 
months after having graciously sent it to The Messenger, 
in each successive number of which it has, since February, . 
1921, been gratefully given a place on the first page, there 
to remind “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor’s ” clients that the 
fervent prayers of this illustrious Prince of the Church and 
true American Patriot were, and, we may well hope, still 
are united to theirs for the erection of a Votive Shrine to 
“ Our Lady of Louisiana.” The Messenger of May, 1921, 
paid a loving tribute to the memory of this zealous apostle 
of true devotion to Mary; and, on the occasion of his 
Months Mind, a Requiem Mass was said at the temporary 
shrine. 

In February, 1921, the Ursulines and their pupils had 
the joy of tendering a cordial welcome home to their friend 
and devoted Father, the Very Rev. Canon Racine, who had 
resigned the important charge of the Baton Rouge Deanery, 
in order to labor all the more strenuously for the realization 
of his ardent desire of seeing the Votive Shrine built and 
dedicated to the greater glory of God and to the honor of 
“ Our Lady of Prompt Succor.” One of the first steps taken 
by this zealous Director of her Archconfraternity was to 
invite its members to attend regularly the meeting prescribed 
on the third Sunday of each month; the devotional exercises 
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being the recitation of the beads, and the singing of a hymn, 
followed by an instruction, the litany, and by Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

It has been said that hope deferred makes the heart of 
man grow sad; but, with due respect for this time-honored 
saying, we venture to add that the heart of every true Chris- 
tian is disposed to hope against all human hope, especially 
when the object desired is pleasing to God, and prayed for 
with submission to His ever-adorable will; and thus it was 
with many of “Our Lady of Prompt Succor’s ” devoted 
children who had for years been praying and hoping for the 
means to erect her Votive Church. Inexpressible, then, was 
their joy. on learning of the princely donation of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($100,000.00) made on March 17, 
1922, by Mrs. Louise Carroll Thomas, whose pious gener- 
osity has gladdened many hearts, and laid up for herself 
treasures in Heaven. 

Very. appropriately, then, does the loving tribute of 
gratitude paid this munificent benefactress begin with the 
following lines: 


“Great deeds never die; 
They, with the sun and moon, renew their light, 
Forever blessing those that look on them.” 


But we venture to add that little deeds, as well as great 
deeds, live eternally when done for love of Him Who has 
promised a reward to even a cup of water given in His 
Name. Long, indeed, would be the list of those who, at the 
cost of personal sacrifices, have contributed their mire to 
hasten the erection of the Votive Church. The following 
example is typical. A lady having been cured through the 
intercession of “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor,” desired ar- 
dently to prove her gratitude by contributing to the Build- 
ing Fund; but the limited means at her disposal deprived 
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her of this consolation. However, her generous heart 
prompted her to make a mite box into which she put every 
dime she could possibly spare during the year, at the end 
of which she joyfully brought it, as a token of loving grati- 
tude, to her Heavenly Mother. 

The foundation laid in 1912, having been satisfactorily 
tested by the contractor, Mr. George J. Glover, the work 
of building was begun on Saturday morning, August 30, 
1922. | 

On Sunday afternoon, December 10, 1922, took place the 
solemn blessing of the corner stone of “ Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor’s ” Votive Church, whose walls had at that time 
reached the height of about ten feet. On a platform in the 
center, special seats were prepared for the Archbishop, 
Bishop Laval, Msgr. Prim, Msgr. Hume and other mem- 
bers of the Clergy. Here, too, were reserved seats, for the 
Mayor, Hon. Andrew J. McShane, the Consul General of 
France, Mr. Charles Barrett, and other distinguished guests. 
Mrs. L. C. Thomas, whose munificent donation had hast- 
ened the erection of the long-desired Shrine, had a place of 
honor on a platform erected in the interior for Mother 
Provincial, the Mother Prioresses of the Southern Province, 
the New Orleans Ursulines, and their pupils and Alumnae. 

On the site destined for the main altar, was placed the 
crowned statue of our Blessed Mother and of her Divine 
Son, and near it a large cross of evergreens, symbolic of the 
immutability of the Catholic Church. 

Long before the appointed hour, crowds had assembled 
on the lawn in front of the Convent, and there awaited the 
imposing procession, whose line of march was from the 
hall nearest the temporary chapel, along State Avenue to 
the Shrine, in which the blessing of the corner stone was to 
take place. As soon as His Grace vested in white cope and 
mitre, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Laval, the Rt. Rev. Monsignori, 
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the Rev. Clergy and acolytes, all singing the Litany of the 
Saints, had taken their places on the platform, the laity. filed 
into both naves, in order to witness the ceremonies of the 
blessing and to listen to the discourses that followed. 

The Very Rev. Edward A. Cummings, S.J., President of 
Loyola University, spoke on devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
alluding to her many privileged shrines, including that for 
the blessing of whose corner stone so many devout clients 
had assembled, and to hasten whose erection the royal sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars had been donated by. Mrs. 
L. C. Thomas whom he congratulated on her pious gener- 
osity, prompted by love for God and His Immaculate 
Mother. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Shaw expressed his grateful 
appreciation, not only of the munificent sum contributed by 
Mrs. Thomas but to all who have, in any way, contributed 
to the erection and embellishment of a shrine which will, 
as he had already, said in his letter to The Messenger, sym- 
bolize for all time our filial love for “ Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor.”’ 

The initials J. M. J. A. U., engraven on the corner stone, 
stand for the revered names of Jesus, Mary, JosEpuH; St. 
Angela, the Foundress of the Ursuline Order; and St. 
Ursula, its glorious Patroness. Below these initials is the 
Latin inscription: MARIA, VIRGINI IMMACULATE, MATRI 
CELERIS AUXILII, CIVITATIS STATUSQUE PATRONE, AMANTER 
GRATEQUE DICATUM, ANNO DOMINI MCMXxXII.; the transla- 
tion of which is: “ Consecrated with love and gratitude to 
Mary, Virgin Immaculate, Mother of Prompt Succor, Pat- 
roness of the City and the State, in the year of Our Lord 
1207 

During the ceremony of the blessing of the corner stone, 
His Grace was assisted by Rev. A. Biever, S.J., and Rev. A. 
Janssens, nephew of the venerated Archbishop Janssens, 
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who had on Sunday, November 10, 1895, the privilege of 
crowning, in the name of the illustrious Pontiff Leo XIIL., 
the miraculous statue of “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor.” 

On Monday evening, April 16, 1923, the Bene Merenti 
Medal, awarded Mrs. L. C. Thomas by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, Pope Pius XI., as a testimony of his hearty approval of 
her munificent benefactions in furthering the cause of reli- 
gion and education, was presented to her by the Very Rev. 
Canon Racine, who voiced not only his own sentiments, but 
those of all present, by congratulating her on the signal 
honor conferred on her by Our Holy Father. 

The Very Rev. Edward A. Cummings, S.J., paid a glow- 
ing tribute to Mrs. Thomas, when, alluding to her unosten- 
tatious and unselfish charity, he said: “ She does good as 


quietly as the dew falls early in the morning. . . . Her 
name will never die; for thoughtfulness of others is the 
birthmark of immortality. in the hearts of men. . . . Look- 


ing backward over the records of nations, which are the 
characters that claim our love and reverence? Are they not 
those who have stooped... to raise others up... ? 
Mrs. Thomas knew how to use her wealth. ... She ha 
the gratitude of the State and of the Church. She basks in 
the sunshine of our Blessed Lady’s smile; and has the 
blessing of Him Who became poor, in order to enrich 
others.” 

The Rev. Father Biever, S. J., then sketched briefly 
the history of the Ursuline Order, whose members were the 
pioneer educators of girls. “ In Louisiana,” he added, “ the 
Ursulines will, in August, 1927, celebrate the bicentennial — 
of their arrival. . . . In pestilence, war, flood, fire, they 
have ever remained at their post, continuing their noble 
work for God’s glory and the salvation of souls. . . . God’s 
special providence has watched over them. Their work has 
steadily progressed; and God has raised up for them that 
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Man of Providence, Father Racine, who has always been so 
self-sacrificing and so devoted to their interests. Thanks 
to his help, they have been able to build this New and 
Greater Ursuline Convent.” 

The eloquent speaker related a coincidence, to prove that 
history repeats itself. When the Ursulines came in 1912 
from the dear old Convent, they were welcomed to their 
new abode by, a member of the Society of Jesus, none other 
than himself. It was the Rev. N. I. de Beaubois, S.J., who 
had welcomed their venerated predecessors to the temporary 
abode assigned them on their arrival in 1727, and it was 
Rev. M. Le Petit, of the same Society, who preached the 
first sermon in the Convent on Chartres Street, of which 
they took possession on July 17, 1734. 

Then, resuming the subject of his discourse, Father Biever 
said that one thing had been wanting to complete the New 
Convent until the donation of Mrs. Thomas, added to the 
offerings of other devoted clients of “ Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor,” had hastened the erection of her Votive Shrine. 
Before concluding, he gratefully recalled what Mrs. Thomas 
had done for the Jesuits. 

The Very, Rev. Provincial, Father E. Mattern, said he 
would like to sum up the spirit of the evening’s celebration 
in a few words, and the most appropriate expression that 
came to his mind was the trite but deep-meaning proverb, 
Actions Speak Louder Than Words. “ Mrs. Thomas’ many 
acts of generosity,” said he, “ speak louder than words. Our 
Holy Father’s act in bestowing this testimonial of his appro- 
bation speaks louder than words. The Church now being 
erected testifies louder than words to the liberality of Mrs. 
Thomas. Let our actions speak the loudest. Let us pray for 
her and for her interests; praise her in our hearts, not merely 
with out lips. Let us be grateful to Our Holy Father for 
his kindness to and fatherly interest in Mrs. Thomas, and 
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let us renew our love for and our devotion to ‘ Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor.’ ” 

On Ascension Thursday, arrived from Italy the beau- 
tiful statue of Carrara marble, donated by Mr. Laurence 
Fabacher; but it was not placed in the artistic niche prepared 
for it in the apex of the facade, until the following Mon- 
day, May 14th. On this apex is, in relief, the date of the 
erection, Anno Domini, 1922, and the title, Marie Victrici, 
To Mary the Victorious. 

At the opening of “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor’s ” great 
annual novena, December 30, 1923, her Miraculous Statue 
was transferred from the hall, which had since 1912 served 
as temporary chapel, to the Votive Shrine in whose sanc- 
tuary. it was lovingly enthroned by the Notre Dame stu- 
dents, escorted by a delegation of Fourth Degree Knights 
of Columbus in full regalia. Crowds stood on the lawn be- 
tween the Convent and State Avenue, to view this pious 
procession closed by the Rev. Clergy and His Grace Most 
Rev. J. W. Shaw. When all were seated, Rev. Albert Biever, 
S.J., delivered a very interesting discourse on the New 
Orleans Ursulines and on devotion to Mary Immaculate 
under the hope-inspiring title of “Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor.” Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, was a fitting 
close to the opening exercises of the novena. 

As is usual, one of the Rev. Fathers of Loyola University 
came every evening of the novena, the first made in the 
Votive Shrine, to preach on various titles and prerogatives 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

It may not be void of interest to give here the last letter 
received from the Right Rev. Bishop Meerschaert, who. had 
been invited, as one of “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor’s ” 
most devoted clients, to officiate at the Pontifical Mass to 
be celebrated on the occasion of her Votive Shrine’s dedica- 
tion, January 8, 1924. 
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“ OKLAHOMA City, OKxa., November 16, 1923. 


“My pear Moruer Sr. ALBERT: 

“T have just received your very kind letter with the 
invitation to sing the Pontifical Mass on the 8th of January. 
I accept the invitation most willingly, as I am sure that our 
Blessed Mother of Prompt Succor will give me the strength 
of doing it and that you will have a good prayer said for 
that intention. 

“T had the flue last year and I am just better after keep- 
ing my room for two months. Thank God I said Mass on 
All Saints and I said the three Masses for the poor Souls 
—I said Mass every day, but with difficulty. Thank God 
it is over and I hope to be around for Confirmation. 

“Please, dear Mother, find enclosed check for $20.00 
for another novena for Father McNulty. Fifteen months of 
rest have made him look the very picture of health; but 
the chest 1s no good and the Doctor says it will take a miracle 
for his cure. Let the Blessed Mother intercede, so that this 
young priest may, show his gratitude in working all the days 
of his life for the honor and glory of God and His Blessed 
Mother. 

“My best regards and blessing to yourself and Com- 
munity. 

“Very sincerely, yours in Xto., 
“THEO. MEERSCHAERT, 


“Bp. of Oklahoma.” 


Not long after the grateful receipt of this letter, the Rt. 
Rev. G. Depreitere, V.G., wrote to say that the venerated 
Prelate’s illness would oblige him to forego the pleasure of 
attending the dedicatory ceremony of a shrine so dear to 
nisthearie, ers 
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At 9.30 on the morning of January 8, 1924, the Most 
Rey. Archbishop Shaw, accompanied by several Bishops and 
many Priests, blessed according to the imposing ceremonial 
of the Church, the exterior and interior of the Votive Shrine. 
Then followed the Pontifical Mass, of which the Rt. Rev. 
J. B. Jeanmard, Bishop of Lafayette, was the Celebrant, 
and of which the singing was rendered to pérfection by the 
Knights of Columbus efficient choir. 

After the Gospel, the Rt. Rev. Cornelius Van de Ven, the 
eloquent orator of the occasion, read a cablegram addressed 
to Mother Prioress by Cardinal Gasparri, saying that the 
Holy Father granted his Paternal and Apostolic Benediction 
to the Community, Pupils and Benefactors. 

Bishop Van de Ven’s discourse, all interesting and edify- 
ing as it is, must be reserved for the last item of the Sup- 
plement. The evening exercises of the Dedication Day, 
consisted of a hymn in honor of “ Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor,” the recitation of her Litany and Beads, followed 
by a short but touching sermon by Rev. Father Columban, 
O.S.B., and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament by the 
Rt. Rev. J. M. Laval, Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans. 

In concluding this little Labor of Love, may we be 
allowed to assure all who have, in any way, contributed to 
the erection and embellishment of “ Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor’s ” Votive Shrine, of a share in our prayers. More- 
over, we cherish the hope that this already privileged 
Shrine will be raised to the dignity of Basrtica for the 
Second Centenary, in August, 1927, of Louisiana’s First 
Permanent Educational Institution, the Ursuline Convent of 
New Orleans, 
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TREATY OF THE COMPANY OF THE INDIES WITH 
THE URSULINES 


The Company of the Indies, having considered that the 
most solid foundations of the Colony of Louisiana are the 
establishments which tend to the advancement of the Glory 
of God, and to the edification of the peoples, such as those 
which it there has made of the Rev. Capuchin and Jesuit 
Fathers, whose zeal and charity assure spiritual succor to 
the inhabitants and give great hope for the conversion of the 
savages; and wishing again, by a new establishment equally 
pious, to relieve the poor sick and provide at the same time 
for the education of young girls, has accepted the offers 
which have been made to it by Sisters Marie Tranchepain 
of St. Augustine and Marianne of St. Angelica, Ursulines 
of Rouen, assisted by Sister Catherine de Bruscoly of St. 
Amand, first Superior of the Ursulines of France, to take 
charge of the Hospital of New Orleans, on the following 
conditions: 

Article 1. The Company will maintain at the hospital 
six religious, including the Superior, and will grant to each 
one a gratuity of five hundred francs to facilitate the means 
to make their voyage; they. shall have gratis their passage 
and that of four servants on the vessels of the Company. 

Article 11. When they arrive in Louisiana, they shall be 
put in possession of the hospital such as it is, namely: The 
house and its appurtenances, all appearing to consist of a 
ward which can accommodate sixty or eighty patients; a 
suite of rooms where live the manager, the infirmarians and 
the cooks, and a ward which was to be constructed for the 
convalescent and which ought to be finished at present. 

Article II]. These six religious will make themselves 
comfortable in those apartments the best they can, while 
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awaiting the proper buildings which the Company will have 
constructed for their establishment, which shall be executed 
little by little, according as the funds of the hospital and 
those destined for the fortifications and the construction of 
the buildings of the Colony. will permit. 

Article IV. Sufficient ground, adjoining the house, shall 
be granted to the said hospital, both to erect there the new 
buildings of which there may be need and to make a poultry- 
yard and a garden for the religious. 

Article V. The negroes and negresses, cattle, furniture, 
beds, linen and utensils destined for the use of the hospital, 
and all that it will be necessary to provide in addition for 
the service of the patients, shall be given by inventory to the 
religious, who will be obliged to render an account thereof 
to the Company. 

Article V1. The Superior will appoint a religious as 
housekeeper, who in this quality. will be charged with the 
effects of the hospital, and with all that will there be fur- 
nished for the sustenance of the sick: she will appoint two 
other Religious to be continually occupied in the service of 
the patients, another to keep the school of the young girls, 
and the sixth will serve as aid to those who will find them- 
selves overburdened in their functions, and she shall always 
be ready to fill the place of those of her sisters who, through 
illness, may be unable to act. 

Article VII. The religious shall not have a right to dis- 
pose of any fund or anything belonging to the hospital, 
without the consent of the administrators, ordered by delib- 
eration taken in their council which shall be held for this 
purpose every time it will be judged appropriate and which 
shall be composed of the Commandant General of the 
Colony; of the First Councillor of the Superior Council, 
Who may substitute another Councillor; of the Procurator 
General; of the Parish Priest of New Orleans; of the Supe- 
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rior of the Jesuits; of two notable inhabitants who will be 
elected by the Superior Council, by summoning the admin- 
istrators to the election, and who will be changed every two 
years so that one of the two remain; and of the physician 
maintained by the King. 

The Superior of the hospital shall have admission to this 
Council when she will have something to propose, without 
having, however, any right of suffrage. 

Article VIII. There shall be kept by the Administrators 
an exact account of the property of the hospital, and the use 
of it shall be made by their orders; also of that of all which 
it may get through legacies, donations, and fines, which 
should never be applied to the religious. 

Article 1X. The Company will grant to the said hos- 
pital a lot of eight acres in front, and of the ordinary depth, 
along the river as near as possible to New Orleans, in order 
to there form a plantation which may. in the course of time 
provide a maintenance for the Ursulines on account of the 
said hospital. 

Article X. There shall be conceded by the Company 
three hundred francs a year to him who will take care of 
said plantation, during the first five years only. 

Article XI. As long as the said plantation will not be 
in a state to provide for the maintenance and subsistence of 
the said religious, the Company will grant to each, six hun- 
dred francs a year for all things, which will be calculated 
from the day of their arrival at the port of embarkation, 
but as soon as the said plantation will produce enough to pay 
their expenses, this pension will cease to be paid to them, 
and the said religious will dispose of the income of the 
said plantation as a thing destined solely for their main- 
tenance and subsistence. 

Article XII. There shall be furnished to them by the 
Company, during each of the five years of the establish- 
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ment of the said plantation, eight negroes (pieces d’Inde) 
that shall be paid for by the said Ursulines in the same terms 
on the same conditions regulated for the planters, by means 
of which the Company will cease to pay them the annual 
pension of six hundred francs to each from the time of 
the expiration of the first five years which will commence 
on the day of the delivery of the first eight negroes. 

Article XIII. If for any cause the Ursulines should cease 
to take charge of the hospital, they shall be obliged to re- 
mit to those who take their place, the hospital, the plan- 
tation, and all that they will have received by. inventory. 
As to their clothes, furniture, cattle, negroes, etc. that they 
will have acquired, they will dispose of them as of things 
belonging to themselves and shall be reimbursed for the 
buildings which they will have caused to be erected at their 
own expense either on the grounds of the hospital or on 
the plantation, provided these constructions had been made 
with the consent of the Superior Council: they shall also be 
reimbursed for the expense of clearings made on the land 
of the plantation: all according to the estimate which will be 
made thereof, the said religious being obliged to remit to 
their successors only what they, will have received from the 
Company or the hospital. 

Article XIV. The Company shall cause to be furnished 
to said religious all that will be necessary for the sick of 
the hospital, and the housekeeper shall be answerable for 
the receipt of it in registers signed by the administrators by 
opening an account for each kind of provision; in which 
register she (the housekeeper) will write down the pro- 
visions consumed (consommations) day by day, so that the 
said accounts may be balanced by the Administrators at the 
end of each month. 

Article XV. But as it is proper that the religious have 
the liberty to live according to their own way, they will have 
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for themselves in particular a treasurer (depositaire ) in addi- 
tion to her who will be the treasurer of the hospital, and 
who will be accountable to her Superioress to provide for the 
needs of the sisters, from funds such as pensions and 1n- 
come from the plantation, and they will govern themselves 
as to the interior of the house according to their rule and 
the spirit of their Institute, without the service of the hos- 
pital suffering from it in the least. 

Article XV1. The Superior will cause an exact record 
to be kept of the patients that enter the said hospital and 
of those who will leave it by death or otherwise. 

Article XVII. All persons sick of ordinary maladies or 
not incurable will be admitted to the hospital through a 
ticket from the physician and in his absence from the head 
surgeon (chirugien major); if they are poor, they will be 
treated gratis by bringing a certificate from their Parish 
Priest, signed by the Procurator General, that they have not 
the means to pay. 

Article XVIII. The inhabitants who do not find them- 
selves in the same case, and who will cause themselves to be 
taken to the hospital, shall be obliged to pay the sum which 
will be regulated by the administrators of the hospital, and 
the money will be remitted to the treasurer to be carried 
on account. 

Article X1X. All persons in the service of the Company 
who will be sick, will be received in preference at the hos- 
pital; and the rations of which they have the enjoyment 
will belong to the hospital for which they shall be charged 
by the Company for the time the patients shall have re- 
mained in the hospital. 

Article XX. An account shall also be kept at the hos- 
pital of the loans to the sick soldiers during the stay which 
they will there make. 

Article XX1. The Administrators shall pay attention to 
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establish a separate and select place at the hospital to which 
the officers and employees of the Company who will be 
sick, can have themselves taken to be treated ; and the Ad- 
ministrators shall regulate what will be kept for each day 
from the salary of the said officers and employees for the 
benefit of the hospital. 

Article XXII. The religious who will have care of the 
sick, shall not permit any of them, even the convalescent, 
to receive any food but that furnished by the house. 

Article XXIII. In order to give to the hospital the 
means of providing a part of its expenses, the Company 
shall grant it, as near as possible, a tract of land of eight 
acres (arpents) in front, and of the ordinary proportions, 
to there form a plantation on which will be raised provisions, 
and cattle for the use (consommation) of the household; 
and the income of this plantation, of whatever it may con- 
sist, will belong to the said hospital, but there shall be 
opened for the said plantation a particular account in which 
it will be charged for all the things furnished by the Com- 
pany and credited with its products, so that when the said 
hospital will be in a condition to do without the charities 
of the Company, it will be bound to refund to the Company 
the sum in which it will be indebted to the plantation. 

Article XXIV. When the religious can do so conven- 
iently, they will take, if they judge proper, girl-boarders at 
the rate which the Superioress will have regulated, and the 
payment of the pensions will be remitted into the hands 
of the treasurer of the religious, but some of those who 
will be charged with the sick shall be taken away. from them, 
or applied to the education of the boarders. 

Article XXV. As soon as the income from the planta- 
tion will be sufficient for the maintenance of the six said 
religious, they will be permitted to increase their number, 
if they judge proper, in proportion to the income, and pas- 
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sage only will be granted gratis to those whom they will 

cause to come from France; but they will not receive as 

religious any. girl born in the country without the permis- 
sion of the Council. 

Article XXVI. If any religious, being unable to accom- 
modate herself to the country, or for some other particular 
reason, be obliged to return to France, she shall have passage 
gratis for her and one servant, and her pension will cease 
from the day of the embarkation. 

Article XXVII. If any religious become through in- 
firmity unable to work, she will not be counted as one of 
the six who ought to be maintained; and, however, she shall 
be equally. treated during her life at the expense of the 
hospital, in case the religious are not yet able to do without 
this help. 

Article XXVIII. The present Treaty shall be addressed 
to the Council of Louisiana to be there registered, and in 
case of any contests about the articles which it contains, they 
shall be decided by the Council, to whose judgment the 
' parties have engaged themselves to submit. 

Done at Paris, in the Hotel of the Company of the Indies, 
September 13, 1726. Signed L’?Ansié Racuet. — J. 
Morin. — D’ArtracuetTe.— Diron. — CAasTANIER. 
— DersHaver. — P. SaINTARD 
Sorur CATHERINE DE Bruscoty, DE St. AMAND, pre- 

miére Supérieure des Ursulines de France 
Sorur Marit TRANCHEPAIN, DE St. AuGusTIN, Su- 
périeure 
Sorur Marie-ANNE Le BouLLENGER DE STE. ANGE- 
LIQUE, Dé positaire 
[Note. The negroes and negresses designated as Pzéces d’Indes, were those 


who belonged to the Company of the Indies; to be thus designated, they had 
to be over seventeen years of age and in a good physical condition. ] 
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PETITION TO THE KING To APPROVE BY Com- 
MISSION THE ABOVE TREATY 


Tue Directors of the Company, of the Indies very re- 
spectfully petition His Majesty to approve, by commission, 
the Treaty which the Sisters Marie Tranchepain de St. Au- 
gustin and Marie-Anne Le Boullenger de Ste. Angélique, 
Ursulines of Rouen with the assistance of Sister Catherine 
de Bruscoly de St. Amand, first Superior of the Ursulines 
of France, have entered into, on the 13th of the present 
month with the said Company of the Indies for the estab- 
lishment of six religious of their order, at New Orleans, 
where they will take care of the hospital of that city and 
employ themselves in the education of young girls, accord- 
ing to their Institute. 

Done in Paris, September 17, 1726. 
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BREVET oR Commission oF Louis XV., KING OF 
FRANCE, IN Favor OF THE URSULINES 
oF LouIsIANA 


Topay, the eighteenth of September, one thousand seven 
hundred twenty-six, the King being at Fontainebleau, it has 
been represented to His Majesty on the part of the Sisters 
Marie Tranchepain de St. Augustin and Marie-Anne Le 
Boullenger de Ste. Angélique, Ursuline Religious of Rouen, 
that they had with the assistance of Sister Catharine of Brus- 
coly, First Superior of the Ursulines of France, entered into 
a treaty with the Directors of the Company of the Indies, 
on the thirteenth of the present month, by which the said 
Sisters of St. Augustine and Ste. Angélique, on the one side, 
engage themselves to go to Louisiana with four other re- 
ligious of their order, to take charge of the Hospital of New 
Orleans and to employ themselves in the education of young 
girls, comformably to their Institute; and the Company of 
the Indies, on the other side, obliges itself to provide not 
only for the needs of the said hospital, but also for the 
sustenance of the said religious according as is explained in| 
the said Treaty; that, in fine, they hope with God’s bless- 
ing for a happy success in their enterprise, whose charitable 
and pious principles promise them the King’s protection, 
very humbly begging His Majesty to be pleased, as a proof 
that their undertaking is agreeable to him, to approve of 
their establishment in the province of Louisiana; in consid- 
eration of which His Majesty, wishing to favor all that 
can contribute to the relief of the poor and the sick and to 
the education of youth, has approved the conditions of the 
treaty made between the Company of the Indies and the 
Ursuline Religious, on the thirteenth of the present month, 
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the intention of His Majesty being that they enjoy with- 
out molestation all that will be granted them by the said 
Company comformably to the agreements that may have 
been made, or will be made between the said Company of 
Indies and the said religious, for the purpose of which His 
Majesty places them under his protection and safeguard, 
and for assurance of his will his Majesty has commanded 
me to dispatch the present Brevet which he has been pleased 
to sign with his own hand, and to be countersigned by me, 
his Councillor, Secretary of State and of his commandments 
and finances. 
Louis — 
PHELYPEAUX 
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Lerrers oF SisrER Mary MacpELEINE HacHARD 
or Str. SranisLaus TO Her FaTHER 


LE TIER 


L’Orrient, February 22, 1727 
My pEaAR FATHER: 

I have received all the letters which you have done me 
the honor to write. You ask me for an exact account of all 
that happened on our route. It is a proof of your kind- 
ness to be interested in what concerns us. 

It is just to gratify your desires. In order to satisfy you, 
here is a kind of journal from Rouen to L’Orient, a seaport 
of Low Brittany near Louis Bay. 

You know, my dear father, and I think I have already 
written it to you, that it is the Reverend Father de Beaubois 
of the Company of Jesus who has formed the whole project 
of our establishment at New Orleans. This missionary. 1s 
full of zeal and wisdom. You could not believe how many 
obstacles he has had to overcome in order to make his enter- 
prise succeed. However, he has succeeded, with the help 
of Heaven. 

You know also, my dear father, that our Reverend 
Mothers, I mean to say, Madame Tranchepain, chosen to be 
Mother Superior; Madame Jude, Mother Assistant, and 
Madame Le Boullanger, Mother Treasurer, went to Paris 
long before us to contract in the name of our little com- 
munity, with the gentlemen of the Company of the Indies. 
These gentlemen, very zealous for religion, have acted 
towards us in the most gracious manner. The foundation 
appears to us equally solid and advantageous. 

The affairs concerning our establishment having been 
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settled at Paris, our Reverend Mother Superior departed 
from that city with her two dear companions to go to Hen- 
nebon, it being proper to take some measures with the Rev- 
erend Father de Beaubois, the able conductor of all this 
enterprise. This Reverend Father was at Hennebon, a town 
not far from L?Orient where he awaited the departure of a 
vessel which was shortly to set sail. Our Reverend Mothers 
had the happiness to find him there, but they could confer 
with him only a few days. This Reverend Father was obliged 
to embark. He is taking with him a good reinforcement of 
worthy missionaries. I think them to be at present very near 
Louisiana, the fortunate country for which I sigh as for the 
Promised Land. I long with all my heart to be already in 
the Monastery. which they are building for us. 

About the 18th of October, 1726, we received orders to 
go to Paris. The day of our departure was fixed for the 
24th of the same month. If I appeared to leave you, my 
dear father, my dear mother, and all my family, with dry 
eyes and even with joy, my heart was suffering none the 
less. I confess that I felt in those last moments some severe 
struggles. But at last the sacrifice is made. I am pleased 
with myself for having obeyed the Sovereign Master of our 
destiny. 

It is unnecessary to recount all the marks of friendship 
which I have received from the Religious Ladies, Ursulines 
of Rouen, and particularly from Madame de Vigneral and 
Madame de Lamberville, who are at the head of this amiable 
and illustrious Community. It suffices to assure you that I 
will never forget their kindness. Here shall begin our jour- 
nal. And if I tell you nothing capable of satisfying curiosity, 
I shall at least have the merit of obedience. You wish for 
details. I will try to omit nothing. 

On Thursday, October 24th, 1726, I left Rouen in 
the coach for Paris. I had for companions, or rather for 
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guides, two Ursuline Ladies who are to belong to the new 
community. One was Mother St. Francis Xavier, Ursuline 
Religious from Havre. The other was Madame Cavelier of 
Rouen, Ursuline Religious of Elbeuf, each of a different 
disposition, but both agreeable companions. We dined at 
Fleury and slept at St. Clair, where we arrived very late. 
The roads were so bad that we were obliged to travel two 
leagues at night. And I must confess that I was very much 
afraid to travel in utter darkness. On the next day we passed 
through Magny, where the Chaplain of the Ursuline Ladies 
detained us on the part of the Mother Superior, whom we 
went to salute in the parlor. There, we found a well-pre- 
pared breakfast. We received a thousand attentions from all 
these ladies, all of whom are very amiable. Our Mother 
Superior, Madame Tranchepain, and Madame Jude resided 
several years in this House, in which they are highly es- 
teemed. It was without doubt from consideration for them 
that so much friendship was bestowed on us. That night we 
slept at Pontoise. We stayed at the Convent of the Ursuline 
Ladies of that town. They. received and entertained us very 
well. 

We passed through Saint-Denis on the 26th and arrived 
at four o’clock at Paris where the coach stops. We found 
there an attendant of the Ursuline Ladies of St. James. She 
had been waiting for us since nine o’clock in the morning 
with an order of Madame the Superioress to hire a carriage, 
but we had already engaged a cab to take us to the home 
of the said Ursuline Ladies of St. James; where we were 
received as well as could be expected. Each one was given 
a room, to which Madame the Superioress had the kindness 
to conduct us. 

We hoped to remain only a few days in Paris, but the 
Reverend Father d’Avangour, Procurator of the Missions 
of Canada and Louisiana, told us that we would have to 
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remain there more than a month, that our embarkation being 
appointed at L’Orient, and the vessel which was to take us 
to Louisiana not being yet ready, it was better to stay at 
Paris than at L?Orient where we would have time to grow 
weary. This delay gave me a real pain. I was thinking night 
and day of our mission. However it was necessary to prac- 
tice patience. The kind ways of all the Ursuline Ladies with 
whom I had the honor to be, assuaged my sorrows during 
my stay at Paris. 

They showered thousands of kind attentions on us. 
Madame de Saint Amand, the Superior, a lady of very great 
merit, made us a present of some books which will be neces- 
sary for our Community. And she had the kindness to be 
willing to charge herself with our business transactions when 
we shall need something sent from Paris to Louisiana. I as- 
sure you, my. dear father, that I received from all these 
ladies marks of sincere friendship. I shall not tell you that 
in this Terrestrial Paradise I was tempted and that the temp- 
tation was of the most delicate kind, but the Lord sustained 
me; fortified by. His grace, I have preferred the abode of 
New Orleans to that of Paris. I will merely acknowledge to 
you that, at the moment of the separation, on both sides many 
tears were shed. I felt that I was already attached and that 
without any difficulty I would become accustomed to this 
agreeable house. But, my dear father, when God speaks 
we must obey. . . . I deem myself quite unworthy of the 
honor which these ladies wished to confer on me by receiv- 
ing me into their illustrious house. 

It was not certain, if on leaving Paris, we should go 
through Orleans, and then on the Loire to reach here, the 
place of our embarkation, or if we should go by Brittany. 
But it was at last decided that it would be through Brittany. 
We left Paris with Rev. Father Doutreleau and Brother 
Crucy, Jesuits, who are going with us to Louisiana. The 8th 
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of December, at five o’clock in the morning, after having 
heard Mass, recited the prayers for travellers and break- 
fasted, the coach of Brittany, came to take us at the door of 
the Convent. It cost us forty francs each to take us to Rennes, 
without counting the expense of board. From Paris we went 
to dine at Versailles. We were shown the magnificent Palace 
of the King. There is enough to satisfy one’s curiosity. I 
was often tempted to shut my. eyes in order to mortify my- 
self. This kind of mortification does not cease to cost. That 
night we slept at a village called La Queue. The next day, 
December the 9th, we dined at Dreaux, a little town well 
populated and very pretty. That night we slept at Bresolles. 
On the 10th, we dined at Hodan. There we found a gentle- 
man of good looks who was going our way. He wished, by 
paying something to the coachman, to occupy the eighth 
seat in our coach, in order, said he, to pass the time more 
pleasantly in such amiable company. We did not welcome 
him; Rev. Father Doutreleau, in order to disgust him with 
his design, gave him to understand we had three hours of 
silence to keep morning and evening. But the gentleman 
answered that, if we did not wish to speak, he would con- 
verse with Brother Crucy. However, when he made himself 
known, we saw well that we would need him, that it was 
necessary that we treat him with consideration; that, being 
the President of Mayenne where our chests, valises and 
packages were to be inspected, he might save us from this 
inspection, which always causes delay and inconvenience. 
We welcomed him and he treated us with much courtesy. 
Rev. Father Doutreleau begged him to use his influence 
and authority in his town to prevent the opening of our 
baggage. He promised it and kept his word. He had the 
kindness to go to the Custom House and nothing was in- 
spected. We slept at Mortagne, after having passed a rather 
dangerous place where the coach from Caen to Paris had 
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been robbed eight days before. The roads were getting very 
bad. | 

On the 11th we dined at Mesle and we slept at Alencon. 
I cannot tell you much of this town, for we reached it at 
night and left it the next day, the 12th, before daylight. 
It was not yet three o’clock when we were already en route. 
The roads were so impassable that we had hardly made half 
a league when we were obliged to alight, our coach being 
deeply stuck in the mud. The drivers added to the twelve 
horses that we had, twenty-two oxen to draw our equipage 
out of a dangerous place. We did not wait for it. 

We went along and walked about a league. We were very 
cold, and as we found no house in which to seek shelter we 
were obliged to sit down on the ground. Father Doutreleau 
stood on a small elevation in a wood near; and there, like 
another St. John the Baptist, he exhorted us to penance. In 
reality we had great need of patience. After having rested 
a little, we resumed our walk, and at last we had the good 
fortune of meeting with a little cottage in which there was 
only a poor woman, who had already gone to bed, and it 
was only after many supplications and promises that she 
did us the favor to open her door. She had neither wood nor 
candle. We were obliged to make a fire with furze, by the 
light of which the Rev. Father read his Breviary while 
awaiting daylight. We did not fail to reward the charity of 
the poor woman. Our coach did not rejoin us until after 
ten o’clock. We advanced that day only four leagues, almost 
all on foot. In spite of the fatigue we laughed often. From 
time to time, there happened little adventures which amused 
us. We were covered with mud up to our ears. The veils 
of our two Mothers were speckled with whitish spots. This 
produced one of the queerest effects. We arrived at night 
at Mayenne where the President urged us to lodge at his 
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house but we thought it was better not to accept his offers, 
all gracious as they. were. We went to the inn, where we 
did not remain a long time without going to bed, for we 
were very tired. I must not forget to tell you that during 
the journey we did not keep scrupulously our six hours of 
silence, announced by the Rev. Father Doutreleau. On the 
thirteenth, we slept at Lavalle, a very pretty. town where 
there is an Ursuline Community, but we did not lodge there. 
It was too late and it was not proper to inconvenience a com- 
munity at unseasonable hours. We were to leave at an early 
hour the next day which was Sunday. Father Doutreleau 
said Mass for us at the Parish Church which is opposite the 
inn where we lodged. We took a cup of chocolate for our 
breakfast before leaving. The whole town was at the door 
of the inn to see us get up in the coach. Although it was 
raining very. hard, that did not prevent the people from 
being in the street from five o’clock in the morning until 
eight, waiting for us. I remarked, on this occasion, that the 
inhabitants of this town are as curious as those of Rouen, 
in order to see nothing unusual. 

That day, we went to dine at the Vitrel. Brother Crucy 
was sent to order our meal at the inn, while we went to pay 
our respects to Madame Superior of the Ursulines. She took 
Father Doutreleau for a Priest of the Oratory and we let 
her think so. Her mistake amused us very much. When trav- 
elling, my dear father, one laughs at everything. After an 
hour’s conversation with this Lady Superior, we went to take 
dinner at the inn, and then we stepped into the coach. All 
the town was again astir to see us. Perhaps you never thought 
that your daughter should one day excite the curiosity of 
whole towns. 

That day, the 15th of December, we slept at a little vil- 
lage, where we found at the inn two Capuchin Fathers who 
were looking for a place to lodge. Our Reverend Father in- 
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vited them to take supper with us. We had a mind to regale 
them well, but we could have only a milk-porridge with an 
omelet, and some truffles for dessert. If we did not spend 
much money, we laughed well, as a compensation. We have 
always been very good-humored. At last, on Tuesday, the 
16th, we arrived at Rennes, the capital of Brittany. The 
Ursuline Ladies had the kindness to send one of their at- 
tendants (Touriéres) a quarter of a league to meet us. This 
good Sister took us into the house of one of the principal 
men of the town, to warm ourselves, for it was very cold. 
The owner received us very well, and went with us to the 
coach which was waiting for us at the door, to take us to the 
Ursulines. | 

I cannot tell you of all the kind attentions which we re- 
ceived from this amiable community. It was ten o’clock in 
the morning when we arrived there, and we remained until 
the next day. During all that time every polite and friendly 
attention was lavished on us by these ladies. Father Doutre- 
leau took up his residence at the Jesuit College. 

Several Reverend Fathers of this College honored us with 
a visit in the parlor, and invited us to visit their house and 
Church. The College at Rennes is a thousand times more 
beautiful than that of Rouen. The buildings are magnificent 
and very commodious. Although the Church is very hand- 
some, yet I find in the Church of the College of Rouen 
something more striking and august. I would also give the 
preference to the garden of the College of our good city. 
While we were visiting the College and receiving many 
marks of kindness from the Reverend Fathers, Brother 
Crucy was busy preparing two carriages which he had en- 
gaged to continue our route. He came to take us in a car- 
riage and conducted us to the coach-office. The price of these 
two carriages was twenty francs (livres) per head to carry 
us in one day from Rennes to Hennebon. 
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We took dinner at Hors and slept at Hennebon. Father 
Doutreleau had sent ahead his valet, on horseback, to an- 
nounce our coming to Madame Tranchepain, our dear Su- 
perior of Louisiana; she had been staying since some time 
with the Ursuline Ladies of Hennebon, where she was wait- 
ing for us. As it was late, this judicious Mother sent us word 
to sleep at the inn, in order not to disturb the Community 
where she was not mistress, so that the next day she could 
send us an attendant to conduct us to the Monastery. We 
willingly obeyed orders so reasonable. The next day, at eight 
o'clock, we arrived at the Ursulines. Our dear Superior re-_ 
ceived us with open arms, and gave us thousands of kindest 
attentions. The Superior of the Convent, a lady, of real merit, 
received us equally well. She gave a room outside the cloister 
to Father Doutreleau. 

The day after our arrival, I saw two Ursuline Religious 
of Plohermel, accompanied by the Reverend Father Tar- 
tarin, Jesuit Missionary to Louisiana. We have another 
sister from Hennebon. Thus, our Community is composed 
of eight professed religious, namely, Madame Tranchepain, 
Superior, Madame Jude and Madame Le Boullanger of the 
Rouen Convent, Madame de St. Francois Xavier of the 
Havre Convent, Madame Cavelier of Elbeuf, two religious 
from Plohermel, and one from the house of Hennebon. 
There are two postulants, Miss Claude Massy from Tours 
and myself, and one lay Sister who is Sister Frances. In all, 
we are eleven without counting two servants. There are 
many Communities in France that are not so numerous, and 
I doubt very much if there are any whose members are more 
united and more contented with their state. I forgot to tell 
you, dear father, that on the route from Paris to Hennebon, 
Brother Crucy and I had nearly always been criticising each 
other. Rev. Father Davangour had charged me to be his 
Directress, and Madame St. Amand, Superior of St. James, 
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had charged him to be my Director. We acquitted ourselves 
marvellously of our charge, and from time to time, we 
frankly told one another our faults. All this was done gaily. 
For I am not of a melancholy disposition, and neither is the 
dear good Brother. Now and then, the others would laugh 
at our expense, but, being the youngest, it befitted us to 
amuse the company. 

Rev. Fathers Tartarin and Doutreleau who are to travel 
with us, embarked the next day for L’Orient, in order to 
hasten the loading of the vessel which is to take us to Lou- 
isiana. We were witnesses of the embarkation. It took place 
at the door of the Monastery, which is washed by the sea. 
We saw the two fathers get into a pretty, little boat and 
we wished them a pleasant voyage. 

Our Reverend Mothers, before leaving Rouen, had 
granted me two favors. First, that my novitiate would begin 
on the day of my, departure from Rouen to Paris. Second, 
that I would take the holy. Habit of Religion at Hennebon. 
Having received my Certificate of Baptism, which you had 
the kindness to send me, I reminded Madame Tranchepain 
of her promise. She listened to me willingly and kept her 
word. Rev. Father Doutreleau took the trouble to go to 
Vannes to ask the Bishop’s permission, which was granted 
without difficulty. The ceremony of my religious reception 
took place, with great solemnity, on the 19th of January, 
1727. I took the name of St. Stanislaus. Madame Tranche- 
pain, our Superior, gave a banquet to the community of 
Hennebon; the day after my taking the habit, I was given 
the black veil, which I shall keep during all the voyage. 

From Hennebon, we embarked on a ferry boat, in which 
Mr. Morin, a rich merchant of L’Orient, had the kindness 
to come with our Rev. Fathers to bring us here. We were 
not at all incommoded by the two leagues we made on the 
sea. 
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We lodged at the house of Mr. Morin. He is a man of 
great refinement and of real merit. We are under great 
obligations to him. We have at his house almost as many 
conveniences as in a convent. We have a room which serves 
as a choir, another as a refectory, and several others as 
dormitories. 

Our Rev. Fathers are taking with them a cabinet-maker, 
a locksmith and several other workmen. As for us, my dear 
father, be not scandalized at it, for it is the fashion of the 
country, we are taking a negro to wait on us. We are also 
taking a very, pretty little cat that has wished to be one of 
our community, supposing apparently, that there are in Lou- 
isiana, as in France, mice and rats. 

I am not at all offended at the rumors circulated at Rouen, 
concerning me, that I have never left home and that I am 
often seen there. It is glorious for me to be at the same time 
in two towns so distant from one another. 

I remember having read in the life of St. Francis Xavier 
that this great Apostle of the Indies and Japan was often 
at the same time in different places, which is regarded as a 
very great prodigy. I am not, dear father, so great a saint 
as to work similar miracles. I am certainly not at Rouen but 
at L’Orient, and I am always very. gay and very contented 
in my vocation, well resolved to fulfil its duties to the best 
of my power. 

A vessel bound for Pondicherry left here on the second 
of this month. It takes three Jesuit missionaries who before 
their departure did us the honor of coming to see us, and 
taking dinner with us several times. They wished to take 
away half of our community. to establish an Ursuline Con- 
vent at Pondicherry, but Rev. Father Tartarin did not wish 
to give any. We have the consolation of being transported 
in a vessel of which all the principal officers appear to us 
very honorable people. 
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Our Rev. Fathers do not wish us to say “ our,” as you 


know is said in convents, because, they. say, we should soon 
hear the sailors making fun of us and saying our soup, our 
cap and so on. It so happens that since the Fathers have 
forbidden it, I cannot help saying it, even so far as to say- 
ing our nose. Father Tartarin often tells me, “ Sister, hold 
up our head.” All this is to make us laugh, to divert us from 
our fatigues. 

Rev. Father Tartarin says that he will make fun of us 
if we are sea-sick and especially of the one who will com- 
mence. If I am to be sick, I want to be the first, in order to 
be the sooner freed, and in my turn to have the pleasure of 
laughing at the others. 

They, are taking, on board of our vessel, a great number 
of sheep and five hundred hens. They have no mind, as you 
see, that we should die of hunger on the way. 

At last, my dear father, has arrived this day, this great 
day, this much desired day for our departure. The wind has 
become favorable, and we have presently been notified that 
we must embark in an hour. I cannot express to you the joy 
of all our community. As for mine, it would be unparalleled 
were it not tempered by the grief which I feel in going 
away from you and my, dear mother, to whom I will all my 
life have the most lively gratitude. When I recall all your 
kindnesses to me, I cannot help being affected. It is only 
~God, whose voice I hear and follow, who could separate me 
from parents, whose tender love I have a thousand times felt, 
and whom I now embrace with all my heart. We are now 
going to embark, although Madame Cavalier’s packages and 
mine which had been sent by Havre, have not yet arrived. 
Perhaps God, having judged them superfluous, might have 
allowed them to sink to the bottom of the sea. May His 
holy will be done. If they arrive in safety, they will be sent 
to us on another vessel. 
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Mr. Morin had the kindness to come with a considerable 
number of the principal inhabitants of the town to accom- 
pany. us as far as the first dining place (la premiére dinné) 
three leagues out on the sea, and they will return this even- 
ing in a bark. 

I am puzzled how we are going to be able to get on board 
of our vessel for it is very high on the side. Rev. Father 
Tartarin says he will have us put two by two in a sack, and 
that they will hoist us up with a pulley as they, do a bale. 
But our Captain, although little experienced in the charge 
of such merchandise, assures us that he will have us carried 
up more commodiously, that is, seated in an arm-chair, one 
after another. 

Good-bye, my dear father. I beg you to write often. Send 
me news of your dear self. I have nothing dearer to me 
than you and my dear mother. Be assured that nothing less 
was necessary to separate me from your dear persons, than 
the glory of God and the salvation of His poor savages. I 
assure you that I shall be separated from you only in body, 
and that I shall always be with you in mind and heart. But 
as I cannot do anything of myself, I address myself to Him 
who alone can load you with His blessings. I pray to Him 
every day for the preservation of your health and the sancti- 
fication of your souls. I ask you as a favor not to forget a 
daughter who will be, all her life, with the most profound 
respect and most perfect gratitude, 

My very dear father, 

Your very humble and very obedient daughter and serv- 
ant, 

Marre Macpeverne Hacuarp be St. STANISLAUS 


[Signature same as that found in the act of her profession] 
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LEDER 


New ORLEANS, 
October 27, 1727 
My Dear FatTHer: 

I have received the honor of yours of the sixth of April. 
I received it on the twentieth of this month, the eve of St. 
Ursula, when coming out of a retreat. Judge, my dear 
father, what was my joy in getting news of you, my dear 
mother and all my. sisters. You ought to have received two 
letters from me; one written on the eve of our embarkation 
at L’Orient, a city of Brittany, and the other written at St. 
Louis, one of the ports of the Island of St. Domingo 
(Haiti). In the first one written on the 22nd of February, 
1727, I informed you of all that had happened on our route 
from Rouen to our embarkation, and in the second, dated 
May 14th, of our arrival on that island. You see, my. dear 
father, that I lose no opportunity of showing you my per- 
fect gratitude for all the kindness which you have had for 
me, especially for the blessed consent which you gave for my 
departure, against the advice of so many persons who were 
opposed to the designs of God. Of all the favors which I 
owe you, I regard this last as the greatest and most agree- 
able to God. 

As any human gratitude, however perfect it may be, is a 
trifling matter, I address myself every day to our Lord, 
begging Him to be your reward and to keep you in perfect 
health. 

Those who told you that we had been in peril during 
fifteen days at the roadstead of L’Orient were very much 
mistaken. It is true that we were for about an hour in peril, 
after which we shook our ears as scholars do and we resumed 
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our course. Nothing more appeared, except that our vessel 
leaked a little and they had to pump out the water every 
two hours and sometimes oftener. It may be that the inhab- 
itants thought us lost. But, even though that had been s0, 
we should have been lost, with the grace of God, only to 
the world. But no, our Lord is not satisfied with our good 
will. He wishes, moreover, to see its effects. 

You inform me that my sister Louison is a postulant at 
the Val de Grace. I wish with all my heart that she will be 
a religious in that Holy House. She will have the advantage 
of living with a person whose merit and virtue I singularly 
honor. It is Madame de Quevreville. The Lord has given 
her, as to me, a vocation for our establishment in Louisiana. 
I had relied upon making this voyage with her as a lovely 
companion, but family reasons have detained her in France. 
If my sister believes in me, she will follow exactly the 
counsels of Rev. Father Houpeville, my former Director 
and at present hers. I trust that they, will be to her as sal- 
utary as they have been to me. 

I would have great joy if my sister Elizabeth should 
continue to stay at St. Francis. What happiness it would 
be for her, if she could be a religious with my eldest 
sister! 

I am pleased that you will inform me of the progress 
which my, dear brother will make in the sciences. The most 
ardent wish of my heart is that he will either be a good 
holy secular priest, or a fervent Jesuit Missionary. The 
brother of one of our Mothers is a missionary at five or six 
hundred leagues from here. It is the Rev. Father Boul- 
langer, Jesuit. I am a little displeased, however, with my 
brother because he has not written to me. If it is a pen that 
he needs, let him tell me in confidence and I will send him 
one; or if it is because he has forgotten how to write, that 
is another affair. I beg him to learn again and give me on 
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the first occasion news of himself; I expect the same favor 
from my sister Dorothy, whom I embrace with all my heart. 

As for my brother, the religious, he has not done me the 
honor of writing to me. Is he displeased with me or does 
he think I am displeased with him? It 1s true that, in order 
to deter me from executing my purpose, he told me, before 
my departure, many things which could not afford me pleas- 
ure, but I have looked upon all that as a trial and even as 
a mark of his affection. My dear father, when one is assured 
of doing God?s will, one counts for nothing the discourses of 
men. 

Many people have treated our enterprise as folly, but 
that which is folly in the eyes of the world is wisdom in the 
eyes of God. If this dear brother is still displeased with me 
because I have not blindly, complied with his counsels, I be- 
seech you to make my peace with him. If I do not write to 
him, it is that being naturally timid I dare not take that 
liberty without his permission. 

I believe, however, that he did not forget me during our 
voyage. It even seems to me that I felt the effect of his 
fervent prayers on many, occasions on which I assure you we 
should else have perished. Everybody on our vessel, named 
the Gironde, said that out of ten vessels that would have 
had as many shocks as ours, not one would have escaped; 
that there must have been some good souls who were pray- 
ing for us. At the head of these good souls I always put 
this dear brother. I beg you to assure him that I always 
cherish for him the most sincere affection. 

Although I do not yet know perfectly the country of 
Louisiana, I am going, however, my dear father, to give 
you a few details. I can assure you that it does not seem 
to me that I am in Mississippi. There is here as much re- 
finement and magnificence as in France. Gold and velvet 
goods are common, though three times dearer than at Rouen. 
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Bread costs ten cents a pound and is made of Indian corn 
meal; eggs from forty-five to fifty cents a dozen; milk four- 
teen cents a gallon. We eat meat, fish, peas, and wild beans 
and many. kinds of fruits and vegetables, such as pineapple 
which is the most excellent of all the fruits; watermelon, 
sweet potatoes; pippins which are much the same as the 
russets or “ reinette grise” of France; figs, bananas, pecans, 
cashewnuts, which, as soon as eaten, seize the throat; pump- 
kins and a thousand other things which have not yet come 
to my knowledge. In fact, we live on wild beef, deer, swans, 
geese and wild turkeys, hares, hens, ducks, teals, pheasants, 
partridges, quails and other fowl and game of different 
kinds. The rivers are teeming with enormous fish, especially 
turbot which is an excellent fish, ray, carp and many, other 
fishes unknown in France. They make much use of choco- 
late with milk and coffee. A lady of this country has given 
us a good provision of it. We drink it every day. During 
Lent, meat is allowed three times a week, and, during the 
year, meat is allowed on Saturday as in the Island of cots 
Domingo. We accustom ourselves wonderfully well to the 
wild food of this country. We eat bread which is half rice 
and half flour. There is here a wild grape larger than the 
French grape, but it is not in clusters. It is served in a dish 
like plums. What is eaten most and is most common is rice 
cooked with milk. The people of Louisiana find very good 
a food called “ sagamité,? which is made of Indian corn 
crushed in a mortar, then boiled in water, and eaten with 
butter or cream. 

I have been curious to inform myself about the state of 
the soil of this country in order, my dear father, to be able 
to give you some idea thereof. You call this place some- 
times Louisiana and at others Mississippi, but it ought to be 
Louisiana. This is the name which was given it by M. Robert 
Cavalier de la Salle, a native of Rouen, when he came with 
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M. Joustel and several other persons from the same city, 
to make the first discovery in 1676 and 1685. But the name 
of Mississippi is that of the river. It is a river to which 
M. de la Salle gave the name of Colbert, because M. Colbert 
was then minister of state. But this name of Colbert has 
not been left to it and they have continued to name it the 
Mississippi River. Many name it at present River St. Louis. 
It is the largest river in all America except the St. Lawrence. 
A great many rivers flow into the Mississippi. It is from 
seven to eight hundred leagues from its source to the Gulf 
of Mexico into which it empties. But it is not navigable. No 
vessels can ascend or descend on it except small boats able 
to transport twelve or thirteen persons. Moreover, this river 
being bounded by, forests of high trees, the rapidity of its 
current caves and hollows the ground of its banks so that 
the trees fall in it; and there are so many of them inter- 
locked at certain places, that the passage of the river is ob- 
structed. It would take a great deal of labor and be an 
immense expense to have all those trees cleared away, in 
order to render the river navigable, and in a state to let ves- 
sels sail up and down. Moreover, there are sand banks at 
intervals, and it would be necessary to make a slope. 

We are here nearer to the sun than at Rouen without, 
however, having very great heat. Winter is rather mild. 
It lasts about three months, but it has only slight white 
frosts. We have been assured that Louisiana is four times 
larger than France. The lands are very fertile and yield 
several crops each year, not along the river, where there are 
mostly forests of oaks and other trees of prodigious size 
and height, and reed-canes which grow from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. But at a few leagues, there are prairies, 
fields and plains where grow a large number of trees named 
cotton-trees though they yield no cotton, sycamores, mul- 
berry. trees, chestnut trees, almond trees, walnut trees, fig 
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trees, lemon trees, orange trees, pomegranate trees, and 
others which make the beauty of the fields. If the soil were 
cultivated, there would not be any better in the world. But, 
for that, it would be necessary to have the place peopled 
otherwise, and that there would come from France work- 
men of all trades. A man here, working two days, only dig- 
ging the ground and sowing it with wheat, would reap more 
than sufficient to support himself during all the year. 
But the generality of the people here live in idleness and 
apply themselves to scarcely anything except hunting and 
fishing. 

The Company carries on much commerce in furs, beavers, 
and other merchandise with the savages who are persons of 
whom the majority are very sociable. That is all I have been 
able to learn of the state of this country. I will acquaint you 
with it more fully in the sequel, when I shall be better 
informed. 

‘You tell me, my dear father, of your having bought two 
large maps of the state of Mississippi, and that you do not 
there find the city of New Orleans. Apparently, those maps 
must be very old, for this city, the capital of the country, 
would not have been omitted. I am sorry that it cost you a 
hundred and ten cents to buy, maps on which you cannot find 
the place of our residence. I think they are going to make 
new maps, on which will be marked our settlement. 

We made eight days of retreat before the feast of St. 
Ursula. Rev. Father de Beaubois gave us, every day, three 
conferences. Our postulant, a young lady from Tours, took 
the Habit on St. Ursula’s day, and Sister Francis will take 
it on All Saints’ day. We are here as well lodged as one 
could wish, waiting for our Convent to be built. There 1s 
no Religious House which has been so well off in the be- 
ginning. On our arrival here, Rev. Father de Beaubois in- 
formed us that he had just lost ten negroes who had per- 
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ished from a single gust of North wind. This is a loss of 
nine thousand francs. A fortnight ago the Company, of the 
Indies gave us eight negroes, two of whom ran away, ap- 
parently to the woods or elsewhere. The same day, fourteen 
or fifteen belonging to the Company escaped in the same 
manner. 

We have kept a good one as servant and we have sent 
the remainder to our plantation to cultivate the ground; 
this plantation is only. a league from here; we have there 
a manager and his wife who take care of our interests. 

We observe here the same seclusion as the French con- 
vents. Should we have the misfortune that Father de Beau- 
bois were sick and that he could not come to say Mass for 
us, we would miss it on Easter Sunday, and even during six 
months, rather than leave our convent to hear it at the 
Parish Church. 

Rev. Fathers Tartarin and Doutreleau left here six weeks 
ago to go to their post in Illinois. Our Rev. Father Su- 
perior is now alone here with Brother Parisel. 

I shall not speak to you, dear father, of the morals of the 
seculars of this country, not knowing them and having no 
desire to know them; but we have been told that they are 
very corrupt and scandalous. There are also a great number 
of virtuous people. There are not seen here any, of those 
girls who are said to have been sent here by force. None 
of them have arrived so far. You say, my dear father, that 
Rev. Father de Houppeville makes Religious of all his de- 
vout penitents. We would need here this Rev. Father, not 
to make Religious but devout persons, for a Rev. Capuchin 
Father assured us the other day that there was not one in all 
the town or its environs. 

All our Mothers are in perfect health except Rev. Mother 
Superior, whom we have had the grief of seeing nearly al- 
ways sick since we came here; however, she is a little better 
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than she had been. She salutes you and so does all our 
Community. 

I assure you, my dear father, that they have always been 
very kind to me, especially. our amiable Mother Superior. 
The longer I am under her direction the more I love her. 
Fach day I receive new marks of her tenderness; what causes 
me pain is that I merit it not. 1 am contented, I cannot be 
more so; as much as one can be in this world; and who 
would not be, in the company of such holy religious? One 
can well see that it is God Himself Who has chosen His 
subjects; for there is not one of these Mothers who 1s not 
of great merit and of perfect devotedness, particularly our 
Rev. Mother Superior and Mother St. Francis Xavier, Mis- 
tress of Novices, who was at the Ursulines of Havre, and 
with whom I left Rouen. We would not be surprised to see 
them work miracles. It is for me to walk in their footsteps, 
follow their example and imitate them in all that I shall 
be able. 

I suppose that my oldest sister is well. I am surprised 
that she has not yet written to me. I embrace her with all 
my heart and I recommend myself to her prayers. 

I forgot to tell you, my dear father, that in the danger 
in which we were on the Gironde, I promised six Masses to 
the souls in Purgatory, on condition that you would be kind 
enough to have them said, knowing your good heart, and 
that you would not refuse them to me. 

This package will go on the Prince de Conti, which has 
just brought us negroes from Guinea. The Gironde leaves 
here at the same time, as well as the Dromadaire, but I hope 
that the Prince de Conti, which is the best sailer, will arrive 
first in France, to mail this package at L’Orient Post Office 
to be kept for you. 

I am very well, thanks to the Lord; I wish your health 
would be as good; I was not at all incommoded by the sea 
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although our voyage was very long and difficult, owing to 
the winds which were nearly always contrary. I am sending 
you a relation of all our voyage; it will without doubt af- 
ford you pleasure. 

I shall now stop, for fear of wearying you. Adieu, my 
very dear father. I embrace you a thousand times; but, no, 
I cannot, you are too far away; I beg then, my dear brother, 
to acquit himself for me of this amiable commission. 

I am with all my heart, with profound respect and per- 
fect gratitude, 

My dear father, 
Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
Marie MacpELEINnE Hacuarp DE ST. STANISLAS 


LETTER Ait 


New ORLEANS 
January 1, 1728 
My DEAR FATHER: 

I have just heard that the vessel named The Two 
Brothers is going to leave for France. I avail myself of this 
occasion to wish you, and also my, dear mother, brothers, 
and sisters, a Happy. New Year. Every day, I ask the Lord 
to preserve you in good health. 

You must have received a package of my letters, with a 
relation of our whole voyage, which I sent you on the 7th. 
of last October by the vessel Prince de Conti. You recom- 
mend me in all your letters not to let escape any occasion of 
writing to you. It is my duty, I obey you, I will take care 
to discharge this duty exactly. 

All our Community is in perfect health. We have at pres- 
ent nine boarders, and as many more are coming after the 
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festival of the Epiphany. We instruct a number of day 
scholars. 

They are working hard on our house. Mr. Perier, our 
Commandant, always interested in everything that can af- 
ford us pleasure, promises to lodge us there within this 
year. The engineer came to show us the plan. We desire 
nothing so much as to see ourselves in this house, in order 
to be also occupied at the hospital to attend the sick, for 
we learn every day that it is the greatest pity in the world 
to see the bad arrangement there, and that the greater part 
of the patients die for want of help. The intention of M. 
the Commandant and of the inhabitants of this city is that 
we should also take care of the girls and women of evil life; 
this is not yet determined on our side; but we have been 
given to understand that it would do a great good to the 
colony; and for that they propose to build for us a special 
apartment at the end of our enclosure to shut up all these 
people. 

We keep also a school to instruct the negro and Indian 
girls and women; they come every day from one o’clock 
in the afternoon to half-past two. You see, my dear 
father, that we are not useless in this country, I assure’ 
you that all our moments are counted and that we have 
not a single one to ourselves. We have lately taken charge 
of a little orphan girl who was serving in a house where 
she did not have a very good example. It is further the 
intention of Rev. Father de Beaubois that we should take 
charge, through charity, of some little orphan girls; and he 
tells us, in order to engage us to do it, that he and Mr. Perier 
charge themselves with all the orphan boys. 

We are determined not to spare ourselves in anything that 
will be for the greater glory of God. I am sometimes em- 
ployed with the day-scholars. I cannot express the pleasure 
which I find in instructing these little souls and in teaching 
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them to know and love God. I pray the Lord that He may 
grant me the grace to succeed. In a few years, we shall need 
some more girls from France, supposing that it may not be 
possible to provide for all; when we shall have absolute 
need for them, we will ask for them. 

Our Rev. Mother Superior is always very, kind to me. 
She and Mother St. Francis Xavier, whom you saw at Rouen, 
send you their compliments. 

All our Community enjoys a contentment which cannot 
be expressed. We are going to discharge at the same time 
the functions of four different communities, that of the 
Ursulines, which is our first and principal one; that of the 
Hospital Sisters; of St. Joseph; and of the refuge. We will 
endeavor to acquit ourselves of them as faithfully as it shall 
be possible for us. I beg you to believe me, with a very 
sincere and very respectful attachment, 

My dear father, 

Your very humble and very obedient daughter and 
servant, 

Marie MacpELeingE Hacuarp DE ST. STANISLAS 
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AccouNT OF THE URsuLINES’ VOYAGE FROM 
L’Orrent TO New ORLEANS 


New Or.eans, October 27, 1727 


YOU have expressed the wish, my dear father, to have 
an account of our voyage. It is a prompting of your good 
heart to take interest in all that regards us. It is proof of my 
gratitude to satisfy you in all that I can. Here 1s a general 
confession of all that has happened since our departure from 
France. You see how faithful I am to render my accounts. 

We embarked on the 22nd of February, 1727, in a vessel 
called the Gironde commanded by Mr. de Vauberci; the 
second captain was Mr. Guéret, who manifested for us 
regards and attentions so great that we can never be able to 
show him enough gratitude. Before embarking, we took 
leave of Mr. Dufaillet, Commandant of L’Orient and Di- 
rector of the Company of the Indies, to whom we are under 
much obligation. From there we went to the vessel accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. Morin, and several of our friends 
who were ‘pleased to preside over our embarkation. Our 
Captains received us on board, where they were waiting for 
us. But the wind having changed, it was decided that we 
should not set sail until next day. This delay gave us time 
to arrange our apartment. It was a partition they made for 
us between decks, of eighteen feet long and seven or eight 
feet wide. We had for our band in this place six beds on 
each side, three one above the other so close that we could 
not sit up on our beds without touching the ceiling. As for 
me I can assure you that I was often hit, since I was one of 
those who slept on the top, because they had put up there 
the lightest. One of our sisters, the thirteenth, slept down 
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in the passage. In this place there were no other windows 
than two port-holes twice the size of the hand. Moreover 
very often they could not be opened on account of the surges 
of water which, to bedew us, came even in our beds. We 
were obliged to arise and lie down one after the other, not 
being able to stay in the room more than two or three at a 
time. In spite of the extreme heat which we had to undergo 
in this state, the Lord always preserved us in perfect health. 
We had the consolation of being alone in our apartment. 
All the other passengers were together in the gun-room. 
Our Reverend Fathers were still worse off than we. They 
had but a wretched little hole without any opening. They 
were obliged to leave it, being unable to remain there in the 
great heat. They decided to sleep in the poop at the mercy 
of the rain and wind, their heads in a clothes-basket to re- 
ceive the rain when it came. Then we set sail the next 
day, February 23rd. at two o’clock in the afternoon. The 
weather was fine. We had gone on the poop all together 
when, at half a league from L’Orient, our vessel twice struck 
a rock. The shock was very great and caused alarm in the 
vessel. The sails were hoisted at the same time. This having 
been remarked at the port of L’Orient, they did not fail 
to inform Mr. Dufaillet that our vessel had split on a 
rock, This gentleman and several others came to our help. 
He told us that it would have been sad had we been wrecked 
in the port. He reassured us and made them work with so 
much vigor, that we found ourselves delivered from this 
first fright and in a condition to continue our route. Our 
vessel did not receive any damage from this knock which 
was so terrible. It was then that all commenced to be sea- 
sick, and pay their tribute to the sea, but those who were the 
least sick were Mother Boullanger and myself. The winds 
changed and became quite contrary to us. The vessel was in 
a continual agitation and it made bounds which threw us 
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one against the other. The soup was no sooner on the table 
than it was upset on the cloth, unless the precaution was 
taken to hold it with both hands. Even then it required a 
mariner, for we could hardly. hold ourselves. That contrib- 
uted to make us laugh sometimes in spite of the sea-sickness, 
which is a very violent malady and which reduces to a 
species of extremity; but when once it is known it occasions 
no anxiety for it does not cause anyone to die. 

Our Mother Superior felt its effects the longest time, but 
that did not in the least diminish her courage or her zeal for 
the glory, of God; it sufficed to look at her to be animated not 
only to suffer with patience but even with joy. We had the 
consolation of seeing that, in spite of sea-sickness and other 
trials which we had, caused by tempests, the length of the 
navigation, and meetings with pirates, not one of us re- 
pented of the sacrifice which she had made of herself to 
God, nor even appeared to worry about the risks in which 
we thought several times to be on account of the unfavorable 
weather. It was in this situation that our Mother Superior 
made a vow in her name and in that of the community to the 
Blessed Virgin and to St. Francis Xavier, in order to merit 
their protection. The tempest was so strong and the sea so 
agitated that it caused the death of forty-nine sheep and of 
a great number of hens which had been taken on board our 
vessel for our nourishment and that of the crew. They were 
found smothered and were thrown into the sea. This greatly 
diminished our provisions and we were reduced to rice 
cooked in water, salt beef and bacon so unsound that we 
could not eat it. The beans were cooked with lard, as we 
had no butter, but this bad diet did not impair our health. 
In fine, the wind being contrary, our vessel advanced but 
little. In fifteen days, we did not make the distance of three. 
This diminished also our store of water, so that we were 
reduced, as well as the crew, to half a pint a day, and even 
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that was very bad. If our Captains had found the wind 
favorable they would then have put into port at the Canaries 
to take in water, but the wind was not favorable except to 
return to Port Louis, which obliged our Captain to put into 
port at the Island of Madeira, on the 12th of March, at 
three hundred leagues from L’Orient. This island belongs 
to the King of Portugal. It is divided into three towns. The 
principal one is a bishopric, and it is that where we were 
in the roads. As soon as we were perceived, a ship’s boat 
was sent to meet us in order to know what we wanted. The 
messengers being satisfied, our Captain fired a salute of 
seven guns; and the town answered by five others; then we 
cast anchor. Those that had come to see us, having reported 
that there were on board the vessel a convent of religious 
and several Jesuit Missionaries, this news excited their curi- 
osity and attracted many, visits. The Fathers of the Company 
of Jesus in this town, who have a famous college, were the 
first to come on board. They did not give time to our 
fathers to anticipate them. Nobody could be more gracious 
than these fathers. There was only one of them who spoke 
French but he told us many obliging things in the name of 
all. They urged us to land and to take up our abode with 
them; but we gratefully declined. Our Reverend Fathers 
went the next day to dine with them. They were received 
cordially and treated with magnificence, and for a present 
they were given a ram. We had our share of the generosity of 
these Fathers. They themselves brought us large baskets full 
of all sorts of refreshments, such as lemons in abundance, 
salads, preserves and other things. During the three days 
that we remained in the roadstead these generous fathers 
paid us several visits, apparently taking great pleasure in 
seeing us, praising highly the zeal which made us under- 
take such a long and painful voyage. The greatest trouble 
which they said they had was not to be able to do more for 
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us, esteeming what they were doing for us as nothing in 
comparison to their good will. 

Several of these fathers wore large spectacles on the nose 
in the Portuguese fashion, and among them I remarked a 
young father who took them off to read something. This 
appeared to us extraordinary. However, their manners are 
much the same as those of our French Fathers, except that 
they wear their hair much shorter. 

We saw several other of the most considerable gentlemen 
of this city, among others the Intendant of the place. They 
came to pay us a visit, all dressed in black, wearing each a rel- 
iquary and a chaplet around the neck. The Inquisition being 
in this Island as in Portugal and in Spain, the pupils of the 
Jesuits had the permission and also the curiosity to come 
see us. We were overwhelmed. [Probably with visits and 
compliments. | 

They carried their beads in the hand to keep them in 
countenance, but it is said that they are not on that account 
more devout. Our Rev. Fathers find the church of these Jes- 
uit Fathers very magnificent, the countertallies and frontal 
of the altar are of massive silver and the walls are of por- 
celain. There is not a Church in France so rich in ornaments. 
The trees of this island were laden with ripe fruits in the 
month of March. We saw no women. They are not visible. 
They. are seen only through gratings. They walk out only 
to go to Mass, and all at the same time, so that they form 
a kind of procession. They walk covered with large veils, 
and in silence unless they say their beads. There are in this 
Island two convents of which the principal is of the order 
of St. Clare. The Abbess is a Portuguese Princess. As they 
are more free than the seculars, the rumor of our arrival 
reached them soon. The Abbess wrote a very gracious letter 
to our Rev. Mother Superior, to invite her and all the com- 
munity to go to her convent. She gave great praise to all. 
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Her style was very tender, at least our officers explained it 
to us in this manner, for the letter was written in Portuguese. 
Our Rev. Mother Superior answered her in French, and she 
received the letter of our amiable Mother with every mark 
of esteem and friendship, although she understood nothing 
of it, unless she had it explained by some person who under- 
stood Portuguese and French. 

The next day, a young woman from our vessel having 
gone to pay her a visit on the part of our Community, she 
was loaded with attentions and presents. The religious of 
this monastery, to the number of more than three hundred, 
were pleased to embrace her at the convent door, reiterating 
to her their entreaties, in order to persuade us to go to their 
house. But not deeming it our duty to do so, having the 
water of which we had need, we thought ourselves obliged 
to edify the public by remaining confined in our cloister 
of the Gironde rather than appear in a city where even 
secular women did not show themselves. Finally, we thanked 
the city, by a gun-shot, and we stood out to sea to continue 
our route. I believe that if we had remained longer in the 
roadstead, the religious less attached to their cloister than 
we to ours, would have left their convent to come to us. 
They had been told of the modesty of our attire which they 
found very different from theirs. They were charmed with 
it as were also the Reverend Jesuit Fathers. The wind was 
not favorable except during two days and then it changed 
against us, so that it took us a long time to make two hun- 
dred leagues, at the end of which we discovered a piratical 
vessel; at least, it gave us reason to judge it such by, its 
looks. Immediately, they thought of making the necessary 
preparations for a combat. Everybody, armed himself, can- 
nons were loaded, and all took their posts. It was resolved 
that during the combat we would be shut up between the 
decks. The secular women dressed themselves like men. 
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They were only three. It was to increase the number of the 
crew. However, they said adieu to their husbands. Miss de 
la Chaisse who placed herself always with us, was weeping 
bitterly for fear of losing her brother in the combat. He was 
ensign on our vessel, his post was on the deck. The post of 
the first Captain was on the poop, and Father Tartarin was 
placed with him; the post of the second Captain was on the 
fore-castle, Father Doutreleau was placed with him, and 
Brother Crucy was on the deck to furnish cartridges to all 
those warriors, armed to the teeth and of admirable cour- 
age. We had for arms our beads in hand. We were not sad; 
thanks to the Lord; not one of our company showed any. 
weakness; we were charmed to witness the courage of our 
officers and passengers who seemed going to lay low the 
enemy at the first charge. All these preparations were useless. 
The hostile vessel, after having made several turns and 
returns, and seeing us in a posture of defense and, appar- 
ently, believing itself to be the less strong, went away and 
left us at liberty. 

But it was a sad liberty for religious to be on a vessel 
where it is impossible to have a moment to one’s self. How- 
ever, we did not neglect our spiritual exercises, in the midst 
of the dissipation which exists among people who think only 
of diverting themselves to pass the time. 

Behold what caused our greatest trouble. At last, we 
reached the tropic on Good Friday, that is to say, the equi- 
noctial line. The holiness of the day preventing them from 
performing the ceremony of ducking, of which you have 
without doubt heard tell, it was postponed to the afternoon 
of Holy, Saturday. I shall not give you the details of this 
ceremony, which is only a diversion for the sailors, so much 

_the greater as one cannot be exempted from it except with 
money. As we were more than twenty in our company, in- 
cluding the servants of the Rev. Fathers and ours, the sailors 
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had more than twenty francs from us. The passengers who 
would not give any. money received several buckets of water 
on their bodies, but the great heat of the weather rendered 
this bath agreeable. 

A few days after, we had a second alarm from the meet- 
ing of another hostile vessel which pursued us very, closely. 
Our officers and crew stood upon the defensive and we were 
shut up in the place which had been indicated to us. They 
were ready, to fire at the enemy, but the vessel retreated, 
which reassured us for a few hours, and gave us time to 
eat supper. As they remarked that the enemy drew nearer 
and retreated from time to time, they kept guard all night. 
We went to bed, expecting however that they would come 
to warn us to get up. But they had not the trouble; the 
vessel withdrew. 

If we had any consolation, it was through the advantage 
which we had of assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
which was celebrated each day. Often enough, we had the 
happiness of fortifying ourselves with the Sacred Body of 
Jesus Christ. We had some sermons from the Chaplain of 
the vessel and from our Rev. Fathers. Prayers were said 
four times a day; at four and eight in the morning, and 
at five and eight in the evening. Every Sunday and Holy- 
day, High Mass and Vespers were sung. On Good Friday, 
the adoration of the Cross was devoutly. made. We were the 
first to advance barefoot to adore the Cross. Then followed 
the Rev. Fathers, the officers, the passengers and the crew, 
all in a respectful manner. On the feast of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the procession was made around the capstan. In 
a vessel, it suffices for the officers to give the example, in 
order to inspire the whole crew with devotion. They never 
failed to ring and recite the Angelus three times a day. Let 
us now resume the account of our voyage. 

After having lost sight of the hostile vessel, the sea con- 
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tinued the following day to make itself feared. Sometimes 
it was so furious that it was impossible to remain in bed. 
Cords were necessary to prevent us from falling. We found 
ourselves, without cease, sometimes on one side sometimes 
on another, and always obliged to lay hold of something. 
But we suffered still more from the length of the voyage, 
aspiring more and more after that promised land, so ardently 
desired. From day to day, we redoubled our vows and 
prayers to obtain more favorable weather, of which the Lord 
granted a few hours at intervals. With the aid of this succor, 
we arrived at the Quay, St. Louis which is a port of the Island 
of San Domingo or Haiti where we anchored. It was there 
that we commenced to know Messieurs the mosquitoes; they 
are little insects which I can compare to gnats, except that 
their stings are much more venomous and painful; they cause 
blisters and violent itching; where one scratches, the skin is 
taken off and ulcers are formed. These insects sting with so 
great a fury that we had our faces and hands covered with 
the marks of their bites, but, fortunately, they appear only 
in the evening after sunset until sunrise the following day. 

As there is no religious house there nor any of our ac- 
quaintance, and as it was necessary to go ashore in order to 
see to our clothes which we desired to bleach, we took care 
not to refuse the gracious offer made by, the gentlemen of 
the Company, who came to visit us the same evening on 
which we cast anchor and offered us the Company’s Ware- 
house. 

Our Reverend Mother promised them that the next day 
she and the whole Community would have the honor to 
greet them on shore. These two gentlemen are of real 
merit, of known integrity and of great politeness. The first 
of them is named Cirou; he is still a bachelor. He is a man 
of wit and passes for being very upright; his conversation 
is very agreeable in spite of his continual application to 
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business. The second is called Girard, whose merit shines 
no less. We took our meals at their house with a young 
Creole lady of the country, between whom and the best bred 
Parisian one could find no difference. Moreover, nothing 
could be added to the kind attentions which these two gentle- 
men had for us. They, treated us magnificently on one occa- 
sion, and the remainder of the time during which we stayed 
at their house, that is to say nearly a fortnight, we were 
entertained with neatness and abundance. 

Two days after our arrival, the Governor sent to inquire 
after our health, and he came himself in the afternoon. He 
is called Mr. Brache, a man of quality and rich as Croesus. 
He spoke to us of an earthquake which had happened that 
morning. It was only I of all our Community that had per- 
ceived it, without knowing what it was. I regarded the move- 
ments as an imagination which I had of being always on the 
Gironde. This Governor entertained us twice at his home 
with French magnificence. We were comfortable in his house 
and we there enjoyed full liberty. and we were able to per- 
form our spiritual exercises with more convenience than on 
the vessel. He intimated to us his great desire of having 
an Ursuline establishment in that country. Nobody better 
than he could contribute to it. He has no children and en- 
joys fifty thousand francs a year. Messrs. Cirou and Girard 
have the same desire for the education of the young Creoles, 
who usually have good dispositions, and whom they are 
obliged to send to France in order to be instructed. There is 
reason to hope that some day we shall have a house of our 
order in this country. They inquired of the manner it would 
be necessary to proceed at the French Court to obtain this 
permission. We gave them a brief instruction in writing. If 
they, obtain this favor from the King, I doubt not that there 
shall be found many holy religious, who, filled with zeal 
for the salvation of souls, will volunteer to go and inflame 
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all these countries with the sacred fire of Divine Love. If 
they could know the pleasure there is to burn with such a 
fire, they would ardently desire to be consumed therewith. 
What ought to excite zeal all the more in favor of this 
country is the little religion which is there. The most devout 
are those who do not lead a publicly scandalous life. In all 
this country there is only one priest, who is obliged to say two 
Masses on Sundays and holidays; namely, High Mass at the 
parish church of which he is Rector, and a second Mass at 
Fort St. Louis, which is situated in the middle of the sea, 
where there are a great number of officers and soldiers, by 
whom it is guarded. Mr. de Brache is the Captain thereof, 
but, as he does not go there often, the Mayor presides in 
his place. The Governor wished and engaged us to go to see 
this fort, which is according to connoisseurs a thing very rare 
in its kind. We found there three companies of fine troops, 
drawn up in order and under arms to receive us, with the 
beating of drums, in order to show us more honor, and, be- 
fore leaving, they presented us with some refreshments. At 
last, we reémbarked on the 19th of May, loaded with atten- 
tions and presents on the part of Messrs. Cirou and Girard. 
Among other things, they gave us a barrel of sugar weigh- 
ing three hundred pounds and as much to our Reverend 
Fathers, to sweeten us, without doubt, the rest of the voyage 
which was still at least five hundred leagues. At first, the 
wind was favorable enough but it was for a short time. We 
had much calm and contrary, winds, which delayed us. After- 
wards we met three pirate vessels, two of which caused us 
alarm. They circled during two days around our vessel, not 
daring however to attack us. We again got quit of them by 
the trouble of putting ourselves in a state of defense. They 
let down in a boat a number of bad looking men. They 
came to the side of our vessel under pretense of buying 
wine. Our Captain soon perceived that they. had come solely 
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to reconnoitre the condition of our vessel and crew. They 
came very near being retained as prisoners or of having a 
cannon fired off into their boat to send them to drink in the 
bottom of the sea, but they were granted pardon and ordered 
to retire promptly. They obeyed instantly, without waiting 
for something more. We had hoped, in spite of all these 
mishaps, that we would arrive about the feast of the Blessed 
Sacrament; but Our Lord, who had preserved the greatest 
trial for the end, sent us very contrary winds. These winds 
conjointly with the currents in the Gulf of Mexico, pushed 
us in spite of ourselves towards the island called Blanche. 
As we desired eagerly to see the first land of Mississippi, 
we experienced great joy at our approach to this island; but 
good God! what a brief joy it was, and how dearly it cost 
us! When we thought the least of it and when we were 
passing the time on deck, our vessel found itself all of a 
sudden stranded, and this caused so many violent shocks, 
that we believed ourselves from that moment hopelessly 
lost. We took our beads and said our Jn Manus thinking it 
was all over, and that we should there make our establish- 
ment of religious. Our Captains left their dinner for they 
dined after us, at noon, and the Reverend Fathers and we 
at eleven o’clock, as we supped at five and our officers at 
six. All the crew was in an instant in movement, the sails 
were hoisted and they made diverse manceuvres to draw us 
out of this dangerous place. All was useless and they ob- 
served by the sounding-line that our ship was sunk more 
than five feet in the sand. In fact, it had there already made 
its bed and had no movement except by, the rudder which 
from time to time made leaps that caused all to tremble. 
This at length determined our Captain to unload the vessel. 
They. began with the cannons which were tied on two rafts of 
wood, so that they could not sink; they were taken to a dis- 
tance and abandoned to the sea. Then the ballast, composed 
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of pebbles, lead and all sorts of pieces of iron, was all thrown 
into the sea; but all that did not lighten the vessel enough. 
Then it was decided to throw overboard the passengers’ 
chests which were in great number between decks; ours were 
the first; therefore, it was for us to make the first sacrifice; 
we were not long in making up our minds to this, and we 
consented with all our hearts to be left destitute, in order 
to experience the greatest poverty. We were assured that 
there was nothing to be feared for our lives, being very 
near land, but that we could not go ashore except in case 
of extreme necessity, because the island was inhabited only 
by savages, who, we were told, were very cruel. It was said 
that not only they eat white people but previously they 
make them suffer torments a thousand times more terrible 
than death. Sometimes they make the whites drink their 
own blood. In the end, they make them suffer the most 
cruel martyrdom. It is true that, if we had been in the sad 
necessity of quitting the ship, we were, counting the crew 
and the passengers, a real little army. so that, provided with 
arms which the savages fear very much, we would have 
been protected from every insult and even redoubtable, but 
we should still be in danger of starving. At last, just as 
we thought to see our trunks thrown into the sea, the Cap- 
tain changed his mind and ordered all the sugar, of which 
there was a good quantity in the ship, to be thrown over- 
board, and this order was executed. Our Reverend Fathers 
and we lost the two barrels each weighing three hundred 
pounds of which Messrs. Cirou and Girard had made us a 
present when leaving the quay. This not yet producing the 
desired effect, they wished again to proceed to the trunks; 
but by permission of God and the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin, whom we were beseeching all the while, every, time 
that they were going to take our trunks, the Captain changed 
his mind and ordered something else to be taken. Again, 
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they threw away sixty-one barrels of brandy and a large 
quantity of ballast and iron which they. still found. This sad 
execution took place in the night. We were on the deck look- 
ing with pity on all this sad work; it was the desolation of 
desolations itself, to see the poor passengers, who were trem- 
bling for their trunks and regretting their sugar; for even 
the sailors had their little barrels; not one was exempted 
from it, not even the officers who had some also; all the 
sugar was thrown into the sea without discrimination. The 
brandy belonging to the Company, as well as a great num- 
ber of bales of merchandise, were also thrown out. Then new 
efforts were made to draw out the vessel, and they succeeded 
in doing it, which filled us all with joy. This first peril 
lasted from noon to the next day, between ten and eleven 
o’clock in the morning. No one went to bed that night. How- 
ever they cast the anchor. It was resolved not to depart 
but with the tide, which came in a few hours after. Then 
we again set sail. 

We had hardly, made a quarter of a league and we had not 
yet recovered from the fright when our ship grounded a 
second time, but this was with such stiffness and frequent 
shocks that no hope remained to us except in God’s almighty 
power. Even our Captains were surprised that the vessel 
could resist. They said that out of ten, nine would have 
been shattered at the first shock; that, in fine, it must have 
been made of iron. They no longer spoke of going on shore, 
which was then so very. far away. All the sailors were thrown 
into consternation. They were in the ship’s boats with the 
anchors, to find out by what means to draw the vessel from 
behind. They were given little time to reflect on the peril 
in which they were, for they were made to work without 
intermission. I avow to you, dear father, that I have never 
thought or seen death so near, although I always hoped in 
the succor of the Blessed Virgin. Fear was painted on all 
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faces, even of those who had the bravest hearts. All, by 
mutual consent, made a vow each one in particular, for we 
were in a state of trouble and alarm such as not to be able 
to agree on the Saint to whom we could recommend our- 
selves. However, each one of us tried to hide that fear and 
to be occupied only with her last end. We prayed every- 
where, most frequently at the feet of our amiable Superior, 
who told us that we ought to feel less pain than the others 
in meeting death since we had made before embarking an 
entire and perfect sacrifice of our life to our dear Lord. I 
shall not tell you all that she said to animate us, I shall 
merely, add that her words encouraged us very much: her 
example alone gave a tranquil courage in the face of death. 
She entertained in us her spirit of sacrifice with a surprising 
liberty; but the Lord again contented Himself with our 
good will. He gave His blessing to the care of our Captains 
and the labor of our sailors and passengers who did not 
spare themselves. Among these, were our Reverend Fathers 
and Brother Crucy who signalized themselves. Our vessel 
was then once more pulled out, and what was more astonish- 
ing, without being much damaged, at least according to ap- 
pearances. After God, we owe an obligation to Mr. du Fuyet, 
General Director of the Company and Commandant at 
L’Orient, who had given all his attention to put this vessel 
in a good state before our voyage. 

After this accident the ship’s boat went before us, with 
the sounding-line in the hand of an officer, until we were 
in the offing; this removed us more than fifteen leagues 
from our route. This delay caused us so much the more 
pain, as water was lacking and as already for several days 
we had been reduced to a pint of water each day. It was 
the same with regard to wine. The heat was very great and 
the measure smaller than that of Rouen. Therefore we suf- 
fered a great deal from thirst. This made us exchange our 
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wine for water. They gave us, however, only bottle for 
bottle. Still we deemed ourselves happy to have water at 
that price. That condition of things lasted for a fortnight, 
because the wind continued to be contrary and the currents 
carried us away; we were constrained to weigh anchor and 
to cast it several times a day. 

We arrived finally in sight of land; but, as it was un- 
known, only the necessity in which we were of having water, 
determined us to approach the shore. The ship’s boat was 
sent ahead conducted by our second Captain, to discover 
where we were; and the more we approached, the more 
were we persuaded that the island was inhabited only by 
savages. What made us think this, was that at night we saw 
there great fires lighted. However, there were not more 
than two hours that the boat had left when the wind became 
favorable. Our first Captain, not judging it proper to lose 
this opportunity of going forward, caused a cannon shot to 
be fired to signal the boat to re join us, and at the same time 
he ordered to weigh anchor in order to continue our voyage, 
hoping that the boat, having heard the signal, would hasten 
to return. But he was mistaken, for the second Captain, 
thinking it was a clap of thunder, continued on his way. to 
land three leagues from us; and, the wind having soon 
fallen, we cast anchor to wait for our boat, which we eagerly 
wished to see again; it caused a long impatience; the wind 
was entirely contrary. and the sea was in an extraordinary 
agitation. There was every reason to fear for the boat. We 
had the joy of seeing it only the next morning; and, at the 
same time, the sloop was sent to get water at the island 
which we thought to be the Island of St. Rose. 

We remained there three or four days at anchor waiting 
for a favorable wind, and during that time our second Cap- 
tain who went in the sloop, not being able to find fresh 
water on this island, had a hole dug on the shore where he 
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found fresh water, with which he filled some barrels which 
were brought to our ship. This afforded us much pleasure, 
for we had commenced to be short of water. The wind 
changed and became favorable, and they weighed anchor 
and we set sail to continue our voyage. A few days after, 
having stood out to sea, we gained sight of Dauphine Island 
and at the same time of a brigantine that was coming toward 
us. As we expected only friends, this sight caused us much 
joy, hoping by this means to hear from New Orleans. Our 
hope was not in vain. We had the pleasure of seeing ap- 
proach this brigantine, whose Captain was a friend of our 
ship’s Captains. He asked to greet us and it was from him 
that we learned the first news of Father de Beaubois who 
was awaiting us with impatience, that our lodging was pre- 
pared to receive us, while waiting for our Monastery. to be 
finished. I assure you, my dear father, that this was the first 
exterior joy that we had tasted since our embarkation, and 
it was so heartfelt, that it made us forget all past fatigues. 
We continued accompanied by the brigantine towards Dau- 
phine Island, where we anchored with the intention of tak- 
ing in fresh water, but the wind being favorable we set sail 
and resumed our journey toward the Balize and entered the 
roadstead the 23rd of July, five months, day, for day, after 
our embarkation, away from Rouen about two thousand four 
hundred leagues. Balize is a seaport at the entrance of the 
Mississippi River, on the western bank. Mr. Duvergé [de 
Verges| is the Commandant for the Company; he came 
on board immediately and offered us his house while await- 
ing boats from New Orleans to ascend the River. We ac- 
cepted this offer, which was made with so good a grace; and 
on the 26th, feast of St. Anne, we went ashore in the sloop 
with the parts of our baggage that were the most necessary. 
Mr. Duvergé came to conduct us there and went the right 
way. to work, for the weather was then very bad, the wind 
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contrary, and our sloop over-loaded, and, what was worse, 
our sailors were cursing, and almost without reason, we found 
ourselves in a manifest peril from which we could never 
have extricated ourselves, if Mr. de Verges had not obliged 
them to land on a little island named the Island of the 
Cannons situated at the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
and little advanced in the river. This island contains at most 
half an acre but it overlooks all the mouth of the river. 
We had much trouble to land there, for we did not cease 
to stick in the mud. We had never heard so much cursing 
as the sailors did then; and we ran the risk of passing the 
night on this island where there are about a dozen workmen 
of the Company who are occupied in building a kind of 
fort under the direction of Mr. de Verges, who sent his 
workmen to get canoes (pirogues) at Balize, and put up a 
flag to notify the people that he was there, and that he 
wanted boats. These canoes are hollowed trees, and are 
sometimes large enough to hold sixteen persons. The three 
that were brought to us were smaller. We were obliged to 
separate into two bands. The third pirogue was occupied by 
Mr. de Verges and Father Doutreleau. 

It was in this manner that we arrived at Balize, the home 
of Mr. de Verges. He treated us the best way that was 
possible for him. This gentleman is very kind, and although 
he is young and unmarried, he leads a regular and most 
solitary, life, being applied without intermission to the af- 
fairs confided to him. We are persuaded that the Company 
has few employees as worthy as this gentleman. He must 
have enemies, true virtue being always persecuted, or he 1s 
unknown to the gentlemen of the Company. For if he were 
known to them he would without doubt be more advanced, 
these gentlemen making it a pleasure and a duty to reward 
true merit. That of Mr. de Verges appeared to be worthy 
of the most important employments. 
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We remained at his house until the 29th of the same 
month, waiting for news from New Orleans. Rev. Father 
Tartarin had preceded us, having left the Gironde some 
days before us to announce our arrival. Our long naviga- 
tion had alarmed the whole country and many thought us 
lost. Rev. Father de Beaubois did not delay to send a sloop 
and some pirogues to take us. Recovering from a malady, 
he was not in a state to come himself to meet us. He 1n- 
trusted this commission to Mr. Massy, brother of our pos- 
tulant. This gentleman delivered to our Rev. Mother Su- 
perior, a letter from Mr. Perier, Governor and Knight of 
St. Louis, and another from Mr. de la Chaise, General 
Director of the Company. These two gentlemen expressed 
an obliging impatience to see us. 

The sloop was too small to hold all our company, and 
it was necessary to separate. Our Rev. Mother Superior chose 
to go in the pirogue with the youngest of her daughters, 
and thus I was one of the number accompanied by Rev. 
Father Doutreleau and Brother Crucy. The rest of our 
Mothers went in the sloop with Mr. Massy and our two 
servants. There was another small pirogue for the servants 
and workingmen of the Reverend Fathers. 

It must be acknowledged that all the fatigues on the 
Gironde were not comparable to those which we had in this 
short passage which is only thirty leagues up the river from 
Balize to New Orleans, and which is generally made in 
six days. It took us seven days, having wished to travel in 
the company. of the sloop. But as it went too slowly, we 
went ahead and we arrived a day sooner than the others. 
We had left Balize on the feast of St. Ignatius and the 
sloop arrived only on the day of the octave. 

What renders this passage so fatiguing is that it 1s nec- 
essary to erect every. night some sort of cabin and this must 
be done one hour before sunset, in order to have time to make 
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some pallets and eat supper. For as soon as the sun 1s set 
there come mosquitoes with which one is assailed, like those 
which we had commenced to see at the Quay St. Louis. Their 
comrades, which are called “ Frappes d’abord,” are not less 
redoubtable. They are more easily perceived, because they 
are larger. Sometimes, they are so numerous that they could 
be cut with a knife. But they are not more compassionate 
than the mosquitoes. They all sting without mercy and their 
sting is very bad. 

Along the river, there is no land cultivated. There are 
only wild forests alive with animals of ‘all colors; snakes, 
serpents, adders, crocodiles, vipers, toads and others which 
did not harm us, although they approached very near. We 
saw all sorts in great numbers. The herbs are so high in this 
place, that cabins can be built only on the banks of the river. 
Our sailors, to make our pallets (derres), stuck canes in the 
ground in the form of a cradle around a mattress and shut 
us up two by two in our cradle in which we lay down with- 
out undressing. Then they covered the cradle with a large 
cloth, so that the mosquitoes and the frappes-d’abord could 
not find any little passage to come to visit us. 

We lay down twice in the middle between the mud and 
the water which fell from the sky in abundance, and which 
penetrated us as well as our clothes and our mattresses which 
nearly, swam in the water. The thunder and rainstorm having 
burst out toward the middle of the night, the next morning 
the pirogue could not advance, being itself, as well as our 
clothes and mattresses, filled with water. On this occasion, 
several of our Mothers were very much incommoded. Some 
caught colds and inflammations, others got swollen faces and 
limbs, and another contracted a more considerable malady. 
As for me, though I had been also soaked in water, I was 
not at all unwell. We had another incommodity in the pi- 
rogue, not being able to sit down, to stand, or kneel, or even 
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to stir. For the pirogue would have upset and we should 
have served as food for the fish. Our crew of sailors and 
our chests filled it, and we were obliged to be on top of all 
that, in a little bunch, and when the pirogue stopped we 
would change positions. We ate the biscuit and salt meat 
which we had brought from the Gironde, and which the 
master of the pirogue cooked for us every evening in his 
pot. All these little troubles fatigue at the time, but we are 
well recompensed afterwards by the pleasure found in re- 
lating to each our little adventures, and we are surprised when 
we consider the strength and courage which God gives us in 
these encounters. This well proves that He never fails anyone 
and that He does not permit us to be tempted beyond our 
strength, giving us graces proportioned to the trials which 
occur. It is true that the ardent desire which we had to reach 
this Promised Land made us endure all with joy. 

When we were at eight or ten leagues from New Orleans, 
we began to meet some inhabitants who vied with each other 
as to who could persuade us to enter their homes. Every- 
where we were received with acclamations of joy. Beyond 
our expectations, we found a number of good people who 
have come from France and Canada to establish themselves 
in this country. They promised us some boarders, and sev- 
eral wished already, to confide them to us. Our last sleeping 
place was on the plantation of Mr. Massy, brother of our 
postulant, where we found ourselves as well as at home. 
We calculated on resting there some days, but Rev. Father 
Tartarin having come to meet us, with Mr. de la Chaisse, 
Jr., told us that Rev. Father de Beaubois expected us early 
the next morning. Therefore we reémbarked at three o’clock 
in the morning and we arrived at five at New Orleans. 

It would be too long and even useless, my dear father, 
to express our joy at the sight of a land for which we had 
been sighing so long, and how great was our consolation 
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on landing. We found few persons on the wharf on account 
of the early hour. So we directed our steps without any 
obstruction to the house of Rev. Father de Beaubois. We 
soon met him coming to greet us with unequalled joy, as the 
long delay of our arrival had caused him much uneasiness. 
He feared that we had perished on the way, insomuch as the 
voyage is generally made in three months when the wind 
is favorable and it had taken us five months on account of 
contrary, winds. He conducted us to his house where, after 
we had rested a little and conversed with him, he gave us 
a good breakfast, which was interrupted by a great number 
of his friends who came to welcome us and to accompany 
us to our house, about ten or eleven o’clock in the morning. 
This is a house which the Company rents for fifteen hundred 
francs a year, to lodge us while waiting for our Monastery 
to be built. It is at one end of the city, and the house they 
are building for us is at the other end. We do not count on 
taking possession of our Monastery and the hospital until 
a year or perhaps more, for workmen are not as common 
here as in France, and they wish to build us a permanent 
brick residence. Meanwhile, they are building in our resi- 
dence a small apartment in which to teach the day-scholars 
and lodge the boarders. The owner of the house furnished 
the timber, and the workmen. There are already, more than 
thirty boarders who entreat to be received from here, as well 
as from Balize and the neighborhood. 

The fathers and mothers are transported with joy to see 
us, saying that they no longer care to return to France, since 
they have here the means of procuring an education for their 
daughters. This good disposition of the inhabitants renders 
them attentive not to let us want for anything; and the one 
question is who will send us the most, which puts us under 
obligations to nearly. everybody. We have, for our best 
friends, Mr. Perier, the Commandant, and Madame his 
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spouse, who are persons of merit and of amiable dispositions. 
This gentleman has acquired in three months the esteem of 
all the country. Nothing can be found reprehensible in his 
conduct, as he seeks only to render justice and to promote 
the interests of the Company, in so mild and insinuating a 
manner, that he has almost appeased the troubles and dis- 
unions which had existed in this town. He has established a 
well regulated police, he declares war on vice, he drives 
away all those who lead a scandalous life. There is corporal 
punishment for girls of bad life. Processes are terminated 
in three or four days. Persons are hung or put to the rack 
for the least theft. The Council is sovereign. There is no 
appeal. Persons are brought here from Illinois, about four 
hundred leagues away. That does not prevent there being 
in those places courts of justice, but they appeal to this 
court. 

We receive also much graciousness and kind attention 
from Mr. de la Chaise, General Director of the Company. 
He has not yet refused us anything for which we asked him. 
We have every reason to hope that our establishment will 
procure the glory of God, and that in time it will greatly 
promote the salvation of souls; such has been our principal 
end. If people knew how sweet it is to suffer for Jesus Christ 
in the hope of winning for Him souls that He has redeemed 
at the price of His blood, I do not at all doubt that a great 
number of holy religious would follow our example, and 
offer themselves for the establishment of a convent which 
could be made, as I have already indicated, at Port St. Louis, 
or at least come willingly to join us, in the event we again 
need some religious to help us to instruct and convert these 
poor savages. Let not the length and the fatigues of the voy- 
age deter anybody. If persons knew how magnificently the 
Lord recompenses what is done for Him, they, would count 
all that for nothing or for very little. I know by my own ex- 
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perience that the Lord takes delight in displaying the 
strength of his arm in the weakest subjects. 

Since the day after our arrival, we have had Mass said 
here every day by Rev. Father de Beaubois. It was yester- 
day, October 26th, three weeks since we have had the 
Blessed Sacrament in the Tabernacle which we had caused 
to be made here. . . . May Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament 
be adored, loved, glorified, and respected by the whole 
world; and may He give us all His Holy Benediction. 

I have the honor to be, with all the respect possible, my 
dear father, 

Your very. humble and very obedient daughter and servant, 
Marie MacpELeine Hacuarp DE St. STANISLAS 


New Orteans, April 24, 1728 


My vERY DEAR FaTHER: 

I have received, with much pleasure, the two letters which 
you had the kindness to write to me dated the 12th and 20th 
of August, 1727. You ask me for an explanation of the 
state of the country, the situation of our city; in fine of all 
that can be learned about this place. I hope to have sufh- 
ciently anticipated your request by the exact account of the 
little adventures of our voyage and of our arrival here, 
which I sent you in October, 1727, and by several letters 
which I have had the honor of writing to you. 

I think I have mentioned to you that our city called New 
Orleans, capital of all Louisiana, is situated on the bank of 
the Mississippi River, which is at this place wider than the 
Seine at Rouen. On our side of the river, there is a levée in 
good condition to prevent the overflow of the river in the 
town; and all along the levée on the city side there is a large 
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ditch to receive the water that runs down the slope, with 
timbered palisades to confine it. 

On the other side of this river, there are wild woods with 
a few huts in which lodge the slaves of the Company of the 
Indies. You can see by, this that the map of Louisiana of 
which you inform me having made the purchase, in which 
the city of New Orleans is shown on the shore of a lake 
named Ponchartrain, at a distance of six leagues from the 
Mississippi River, is not correct; for our city is certainly not 
situated on a lake, but on the very banks of the Mississippi. 
It is true that all the force of the river does not pass here, 
for above the city it separates and forms three branches 
which meet below our city and empty with great rapidity 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Our city is very beautiful, well constructed and regularly 
built as much as I can know of it, and as I saw of it on the 
day of our arrival; for since that day we have always re- 
mained in our cloister. Before our arrival, we were given a 
very bad idea of it; but it is true that those that spoke thus to 
us had not been here for several years, and that the people 
have labored and that they are still laboring for its improve- 
ment. The streets are very wide and straight; the principal 
one is almost a league long. The houses are built with 
wooden-front and mortar, whitewashed, wainscotted and 
latticed. The houses are covered with shingles which are thin 
boards in the shape of slate. One must know it to believe 
it, for this covering has all the appearance and beauty of 
slate. It suffices to tell you that here is sung publicly a song, 
in which it is said that this city has as fine an appearance as 
the City of Paris; thus, this tells you all. 

It is, in fact, very beautiful; but besides my not having 
enough eloquence to persuade you of the beauty which is 
claimed in the song, I find some difference between this 
city and Paris. The song could persuade those who might 
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never have seen the Capital of France, to believe it. But I 
have seen it and the song will not persuade me of the con- 
trary of what I think. It is true that this city is growing 
daily. and may, in course of time, become as large and as 
handsome as the principal cities of France, if more workmen 
come and if it should become populous in proportion to its 
SIZe. 

The women, while ignorant about things concerning their 
salvation, are not so about vanity. The luxury which prevails 
in this city is the reason that nobody can here be distin- 
guished. All is of equal magnificence. The generality are 
obliged to live with their families on sagamité, which 1s a 
sort of pap, and are dressed in stuffs of damask full of 
ribbons, notwithstanding the dearness, for these stuffs usu- 
ally cost in this country. three times more than in France. 
Women here, as elsewhere, paint white and red, (portent du 
blanc et du rowge) to hide the wrinkles of their faces, on 
which they also wear beauty spots. In fine, the demon pos- 
sesses here a great empire, but that does not take away our 
hope of destroying it, God desiring, as often before, to dis- 
play His strength in our weakness. The more the enemy. is 
powerful, the more are we encouraged to fight him. What 
causes us great pleasure, is the docility of the children, whom 
we can direct as we wish. The negresses are also easy to be 
instructed when they know how to speak French. But it 1s 
not the same with the savages, who are baptized only with 
fear and trembling, because of the inclination which they 
seem to have to sin; above all, the women who under a mod- 
est air hide beastly passions. 

Our residence, since our arrival here, is the finest house 
in the city; it has two stories and a garret. We have all the 
apartments necessary, and six doors to enter the lower apart- 
ments. There are everywhere large windows. However, 
there is no glass; but the sashes are hung with fine cloth 
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which gives as much light as glass. It is situated at one end 
of the city. We have a poultry yard and a garden which are 
bounded on one side and at one end by great forest trees 
of prodigious height and bulk. This procures us, from the 
start, the visit of an infinite number of mosquitoes, of frappes 
@abord and of another species of flies, with which I have 
not yet become acquainted, and I know them neither by 
name or surname, but only by sight; there are at this moment 
several that fly around and would like to assassinate me. 

These vicious insects sting mercilessly. We are assailed 
by them at night. Fortunately, they. make their appearance 
only in the evening after sunset until the following morn- 
ing at sunrise, when they retire into the woods. We are 
obliged to keep our doors and windows well closed; other- 
wise they would not fail to visit us in our beds, and what- 
ever precaution we would take, we could not exempt our- 
selves from bearing their marks. 

The house which they. are building for us is at the other 
extremity of the city. Father de Beaubois and the engineers 
of the Company who supervise the work, following the idea 
we have given them, often show us the plan. It will be all 
in brick and of sufficient size to lodge a large community. 
There will be in it all the apartments which we could wish. 
It will be very regularly. built, and wainscotted, and with 
large glass windows. But the construction advances slowly. 
Mr. Perier, our Governor and Commandant, caused us to 
hope that it would be ready at the end of this year; but work- 
men are scarce; we will be happy to take possession of it and 
of our hospital at Easter, 1729; then we shall need new 
help, and I pray the Lord that He may send us some good 
subjects. 

Mr. and Madame Perier, his spouse, who is very amiable 
and of great piety, do us the honor of coming to see us often. 
The Lieutenant of the King is also a perfect gentleman and 
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a senior officer. All load us with every sort of presents. We 
have been given two cows with their calves, a sow with her 
little ones, some hens and some Muscovy ducks. All this 
commences our poultry yard, in which we have also turkeys 
and geese. The inhabitants, seeing that we would not accept 
any money to teach our day-scholars, are penetrated with 
gratitude; and they help us with everything they can. The 
marks of protection which we receive from the principal per- 
sons of the country cause us to be respected by everybody. 
All this would not continue, if we did not sustain by our 
actions the grand idea which they have of us. 

During Lent, we ate meat four days a week, with the 
Church’s permission; and outside of that season we abstain 
only on Fridays. We drink beer. Our most ordinary food 
is rice cooked with milk, wild beans, meat and fish; but in 
summer, we eat little meat. Butchers kill only twice a week, 
for it is hard to keep the meat fresh. Hunting lasts all 
winter, which commences in October. It is made at ten 
leagues from the city. Wild oxen are caught in large num- 
bers. They are brought here and to the environs. We pay 
three cents a pound for that meat, and the same price for 
venison, which is better than the beef or mutton which you 
eat at Rouen. Wild ducks are very cheap. Teals, geese, water- 
hens, and other fowl and game are also very common. We 
buy little of them, for we do not wish to indulge in dainties. 
In a word, it is a delightful country all winter, and in sum- 
mer, fish are common and very good. There are oysters and 
carps of prodigious size which are delicious. With regard to 
the other fishes, there are none like them in France. They 
are large monstrous fishes which are good enough. We also 
eat watermelons and muskmelons, sweet potatoes, which 
are large roots, cooked in hot ashes as you cook chestnuts. 
They. taste like chestnuts but are much sweeter, very soft 
and very good. All this, my dear father, is as I relate to 
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you; I tell you nothing of which I have not made a trial. 
There are eaten many other kinds of meat, fish and vege- 
tables, of which I have not yet tasted; therefore, I cannot 
inform you of their goodness. Regarding the fruits of the 
country, there are many that we do not find very excellent, 
except the peaches and figs, which are in abundance, and 
which are sent to us in so great a quantity from the habita- 
tions, that we make preserves and blackberry jelly which 1s 
very. good. 

Rev. Father de Beaubois has the finest garden in the city. 
It is full of orange trees which bear oranges as sweet and 
as large as those of Cape Francis. He gave us three hundred 
sour ones, of which we have made preserves. Thank God, 
we have not yet wanted for anything. Our Rev. Father 
takes care to provide for our being furnished with food. We 
are much better off than we expected to be, but this is neither 
our wish nor the intention of our enterprise. Our principal 
end is to draw souls to the Lord, and He grants us the grace 
to succeed. Our Rev. Father helps us well in that. He says 
Mass for us every day, and he gives us public conferences. 
Should we have the misfortune to lose him by malady or 
otherwise, we should be very much grieved and greatly to 
be pitied. 

During Holy Week, this Rev. Father gave a retreat to us 
and to our boarders. Several ladies of the city repaired here 
assiduously. There were sometimes as many as two hundred 
at the exhortations and conferences. We had the Tenebrae 
Lessons in Music and a Miserere every. day, accompanied by 
instruments. Our Mother Assistant, who is Madame Le 
Boulanger, signalized herself on this occasion. Easter Sun- 
day, at Mass and at Benediction, we sang motets in four 
parts; and on Low Sunday we sang the entire Mass in music. 
The convents of France with all their brilliancy do not do 
so much. All this has a good enough effect and helps much 
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to draw the public. Some come by a commencement of de- 
votion, others through curiosity. There always follows a ser- 
mon at the end, for our Rev. Father is a man of admirable 
zeal; it seems as if he has undertaken to convert everybody 
and feels certain that he will do so, but I assure you, my 
dear father, that he has yet to labor much in order to suc- 
ceed. For not only debauchery, but dishonesty and all the 
other vices reign here more than elsewhere. As for the girls 
of evil life, although they are watched closely and punished 
severely by putting them on a wooden horse and having 
them whipped by all the soldiers of the regiment that guards 
our city, there are more than enough to fill a refuge. The 
trial of a thief is made in two days. He is either hung or 
flogged, be he white, red or black; there is no distinction or 
mercy. 

Our little community, is increasing from day to day. We 
have twenty boarders, of whom eight have to-day made their 
First Communion; three lady boarders, and three orphans 
whom we take through charity. We have also seven slave 
boarders to teach and prepare for Baptism and First Com- 
munion. Besides we have a large number of day-scholars 
and negresses and savages who come two hours a day to be 
instructed. 

The custom here is to marry, girls at the age of twelve or 
fourteen years. Before our arrival many had been married 
without even knowing how many gods there are. Judge of 
the rest. But since we came here, none are married unless 
they have attended our instructions. We are accustomed to 
see black people. Not long since, there were given to us two 
colored boarders, one six years old and the other seventeen, 
in order to instruct them in our religion; and they will re- 
main to serve us. If it were the fashion here that the ne- 
gresses would wear beauty spots on the face, it would be 
necessary to give them white ones, which would produce a 
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rather comical effect. You see, my dear father, that there 
is wherewith to exercise our zeal. I cannot express to you the 
pleasure which we find in instructing all these young people. 
It suffices for us to consider the need which they have of in- 
struction. Some boarders of twelve or fifteen years had never 
been to confession, or even to Mass. Brought up on a planta- 
tion, at a distance of four or five leagues from the city, 
without any spiritual help, they had never heard of God. 

When we tell them the most ordinary things, they are for 
them as oracles which come out of our mouth. We have the 
consolation of finding in them much docility and an ardent 
desire to be instructed. All would like to be religious, but 
this is not to the liking of Rev. Father de Beaubois, our very 
worthy, Superior. He finds it more expedient that they should 
become Christian mothers, in order to establish religion in 
this country by their good example. 

I am always very contented to be in this country and in 
my. vocation, and what redoubles my joy is to see the time of 
my profession approach. I cannot express to you the joy that 
I will feel to pronounce my vows in a foreign land in which 
Christianity is almost unknown. It is true that there are here 
many good people, according to the world; but there 1s not 
the least appearance of devotion nor even of Christianity. 
How happy we should be if we could establish it here with 
the help we have from our Rev. Father Superior and a few 
Capuchin Friars who employ themselves likewise and do 
their best. I assure you that we spare ourselves in nothing. 

I cannot refrain from telling you the sad things that hap- 
pened to our two Fathers Tartarin and Doutreleau, our 
worthy conductors in our travels. We have just heard 
through their letters that, at twenty leagues from the Ilh- 
nois, the canoe in which was Rev. Father Doutreleau, was 
lost while crossing a river; he saved himself in his shirt by 
swimming; he lost all his chapel furniture, his clothes and 
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all his equipment. He had gone five hundred leagues favor- 
ably enough, to be wrecked in sight of port. Nothing hap- 
pened to Rev. Father Tartarin who was in another canoe, 
and who acted with charity; having two cassocks, he gave 
Father Doutreleau one, and a share of his other things. 

Since I am talking about Illinois, I will tell you, my dear 
father, that Rev. Father Le Boulanger who is there asks for 
some religious to make an establishment. He has written 
about it to Mother Le Boulanger, his sister, who has replied 
that there are not yet vocations enough to go farther than 
New Orleans, that it might happen in a few years; but that, 
though she would be very zealous to desire teaching Chris- 
tianity to these poor Illinois savages of whom the greater 
part have never heard of God, [the conclusion is missing ]. 
I hope that she will not leave us, having here enough where- 
with to exercise her charity. We are not too many; and I 
assure you that we are all occupied from morning until night; 
we have not a moment to ourselves; I have to take the 
time to write you from my night’s rest. 

Mr. Perier, our Commandant, caused to be made here 
a few days ago a prison, in which to place one of our lady 
boarders, whom he himself had given us, being separated 
from her husband; but, as this lady commenced to be weary 
at the Convent and to desire having secret communication 
with a secular, he (Mr. Perier) had her imprisoned, with 
her husband’s consent, while awaiting an opportunity of 
sending her back to France. Such is the manner in which they 
act here. 

I stated in one of my preceding letters that Mr. Robert 
Cavelier Sieur de la Salle, native of Rouen, had come in 
1676 and 1685, by order of King Louis XIV, to this country 
of Louisiana, in the quality of Viceroy of Mississippi, with 
a number of persons from the same City of Rouen, in order 
to make the first discovery. That was all I knew about it 
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then. But since, I have learned other circumstances which 
will afford you pleasure. The King, informed of this first 
discovery. made by Mr. de la Salle, of the land of Missis- 
sippi, in the year 1676, of the esteem which he had ac- 
quired among the savages, that he was loved by the Ilinois, 
the Hurons, and the most part of the other nations of Mis- 
sissippi, and that he had found the means of being feared 
and respected by. the Iroquois, the most cruel and barbarous 
nation of all America, since they eat the white people, named 
him in 1684, Viceroy of Louisiana, permitted him to raise 
troops, and gave him four vessels commanded by Captain 
Beaujeu. The embarkation was made at La Rochelle about 
the month of July of the said year of 1684. 

Mr. de la Salle brought with him workmen of all trades 
to found a settlement, six Apostolic Missionaries; namely, 
three Secular priests and three Recollects; the Seculars were 
Mr. Jean Cavelier, his brother, Mr. Francis de Chefdeville, 
his relative who came from St. Sulpice in Paris, and Mr. 
d’Aimanville, who also came from St. Sulpice. The three 
religious were Fathers Zenobe, Anastase and Maxime. And 
a great number of volunteers who had offered to come with 
him, all select young people of good families of Rouen, who 
were among others; Messrs. Cavelier and Crevel de Mo- 
ranger, his nephews; Henry de Chefdeville, brother of the 
Ecclesiastic; and Desloges, his relatives Oris, Bihorel de 
Clere, Planterose, the carpenter, Thibaut, Tessier, Le Gras, 
Minet, de Ville Perdry, Davault, Hurié, Tallon, Gayan, Le 
Noir, ’Archevéque, Liotot, de Marle, Hians, Munier, Jous- 
tel, Duhaut Fréres, des Liettes, le Clerc, Dumesnil, Saget, 
and many others of about two hundred and fifty, including 
one hundred soldiers and their officers, of whom Mr. de la 
Sablonniére was the Lieutenant. Sieur Henry de Chefdeville, 
aged eighteen years, died of sickness on the vessel, after 
three months of navigation. 
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He (de la Salle) had intended to land at the mouth of 
the Mississippi; but some misunderstanding between Mr. 
de la Salle and Mr. de Beaujeu, Captain of the King’s ves- 
sel, was the cause that they could not find the mouth of the 
river, and Mr. de la Salle was obliged to disembark with 
his troops at about a hundred and fifty leagues lower, on 
the west between this river and New Spain, a territory. in 
America occupied by the Spaniards, in which there are mines 
of gold and silver which yield to the King of Spain every 
year, a considerable profit. At that place, Mr. de Beaujeu 
abandoned Mr. de la Salle, and returned to France with his 
vessel. 

Mr. de la Salle and his troops then went much further 
up in the interior; and, after having traversed many rivers, 
forests and countries, they arrived near the Fort of the IIli- 
nois, a place which is named to-day the Little Rock, without 
approaching our district. It is true, there was not at that 
time any city of New Orleans. This was a desert, sylvan 
place until the time of the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
when the first foundations of this city were laid. That is 
why it was named New Orleans. It had not the appearance 
of a city until the year 1723, when they worked here in pro- 
portion as they were able to find laborers. 

Let us return to Mr. de la Salle. As this brave Captain 
knew how to make himself feared and esteemed by the sav- 
ages, it seemed that everything favored his enterprise. But, 
in the month of March, 1687, one day when he was pre- 
paring to send Mr. Cavelier, Priest, his brother to France, 
to inform the King of the state of his enterprise, he was 
assassinated by the lamentable plot of five of his people, 
through a species of jealousy. The crime of Duhault who 
gave him the cruel death-blow did not remain unpunished, 
for, soon afterwards, Hians, reproaching him with his 
perfidy, killed him; and the four other accomplices have 
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since died miserably in this country, not daring to return to 
France. 

After this troop had lost their brave Captain, who alone 
knew the country, those composing it found themselves lost 
and desolate, and they dispersed. Mr. Cavelier, Priest, Sir 
Cavelier his nephew aged sixteen years, Father Anastase, 
Recollect, and Sirs Joustel and Tessier resolved to return to 
France; and, passing through the village of the Arcansas, 
they found a habitation in which were the said Couture, the 
carpenter; and Delauney, the cook, both natives of Rouen, 
whom Mr. Tonty, then Commandant of Fort St. Louis 
among the Illinois, had left at this post to guard it, and there 
they took the route to Canada, and passed to Fort St. Louis, 
Montreal, and Quebec, where they embarked to return to 
France. 

Desloges, Oris, Thibault, le Gras, Liotot and Le Car- 
pentier were killed by the Indians and the rest of the troop 
withdrew, each one going his own way, except Mr. de Chef- 
deville, Missionary Priest, who remained at the same place 
of the “ Rocher ” until the month of April, 1688, when he 
advanced by way of the Illinois country, towards the Irri- 
quois, among whom he baptized and converted many souls 
to God. Afterwards he died in a village in the odor of 
sanctity, to be crowned in Heaven in recompense for the 
ardent zeal he had always manifested for the salvation of 
the poor savages, having been one of the first who had had 
the consolation of opening Heaven to the first Christians 
and Saints of that Nation. 

It was thus that the noble and glorious enterprise of Mr. 
de la Salle had failed, and only for that perfidy he would 
have then discovered all that country of the Mississippi, to 
which he had given the name of Louisiana; and he would 
have had a great number of families who would have come 
from France and Canada to establish themselves there and 
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plant the Faith. One of the men who belonged to the Com- 
pany of Mr. de la Salle at the “ Rocher ” named Desliettes, 
who remained at the same place, and who died there only two 
years ago, related this in the manner which I have the honor 
to tell you; that is all about it which I have been able to 
learn. 

Is not your city of Rouen glorified, my dear father, in 
the honor that it was Mr. de la Salle and his Company, al- 
most all natives of this city, who made the first discovery 
of the Mississippi; Mr. de Chefdeville, Missionary Priest, 
who was one of the first to implant the Faith; and, in fine, 
to-day some religious and Ursulines of the same city, who 
do their utmost for the instruction and salvation of those 
poor savages? Here is wherewith to exalt your citizens and 
encourage them to go still in search of other unknown lands 
and take Christianity there. I do not know if it is on this 
account or otherwise that the savages of Louisiana hold the 
Normans in such high esteem. They think more of that 
province than of any one of the others, and recognize them 
as capable of succeeding in all their enterprises. If one should 
speak to them of the conquests of the Dukes of Normandy, 
the bravery of the Normans in the Holy Land at the time 
of the Crusades, their conquests of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land and others, they would be still more convinced of their 
capability. But we are not here for that. If they desire to 
know, let them inquire of others about it or read histories. 

I am curious to know and I beg you to kindly inform me, 
to what family did this Mr. Francis de Chefdeville, Mis- 
sionary Priest, belong. I heard several times my grandfather 
and our cousin Autin, Capuchin, say that we were relatives 
of Mr. de Chefdeville, merchant at Rouen, who had, I 
think, two sons Capuchins and one daughter a religious at 
St. Francis. I believe she was one whom I had the honor 
of knowing. She was Mother Vicar when I left Rouen. We 
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might be of the same family. It is easy. for you to know 
from the Rev. Autin, Prior of the Religious of St. Anthony, 
if he is still living, or you could consult the genealogy which 
you have of our family. If we are related, it must be on the 
side of Mr. Autin or Mr. Dumontier, the present Master 
of Accounts. And if that is as I think, have the kindness to 
let me know in your next letter. For I would wish very much 
to be related to that holy missionary, who, being obliged to 
do good to his relatives rather than to others, I could hope 
to have a greater share in the holy prayers which he ad- 
dresses to the Lord in Heaven. 

You will find enclosed a letter which our amiable Mother 
Superior writes you. I assure you, my dear father, that she 
has always, as well as all our Mothers, very great affection 
for me. It is not possible for me to tell you of all their 
kindness. I cannot tire of telling you that the more I go 
forward, the more I find myself happy to have listened to 
the voice of the Lord when He called me to such a holy 
vocation. I would wish all my sisters could embrace the same 
condition. I am rejoiced to hear that my Sister Elizabeth 
continues to stay at St. Francis with my Sister the Religious. 
The longer she will stay there, the better she will there find 
herself, for the religious state seems to present to our eyes 
only thorns; but after having made experience of it, soon 
these thorns find themselves changed into roses. As for my 
Sister Louisson, every day I pray the Lord to grant me the 
favor to learn from your next letter of her profession at 
Val de Grace. That will be for me a real joy. 

I had written this letter thus far, so that, my dear father, 
it would be ready to send you by the first vessel which would 
leave for France; but, none having left, and to-day, May 
8, 1728, hearing that one is ready to set sail, I end ‘it at 
present. I have nothing new to relate except that for several 
days I have had some attacks of fever. Yesterday, I took to 
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cure me an emetic, which is the ordinary medicine in this 
country. Our dear Mother Superior is always sick, but our 
other Mothers are perfectly well. They all have charged 
me to assure you of their regards. We are rid of the lady 
of whom I told you above as a prisoner in our house. A 
Councillor of this country having happened to say that he 
was willing to take her to his home, Mr. Perier, our Com- 
mandant, had her conducted to his house and charged him 
with her safe-keeping. 

I pray the Lord every day to keep you all in perfect 
health; and I am, from the bottom of my heart, very re- 
spectfully, my dear father, 

Your very humble and very obedient daughter and 
servant, 

Marie MacpELEINE Hacuarp DE ST. STANISLAS 
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LETTER FROM FaTHER LE Petit, Misstonary, TO 
FaTHER D’AvaNncour, PRocuRATOR OF THE 
Misstons iN NortH AMERICA 


New Or.Eans, 
12th of July, 1730 


My Reverenp Fartue_r, 
The Peace of Christ 


You cannot be ignorant of the sad event which has des- 
olated that part of the French Colony established at Natchez, 
on the Mississippi River, at a hundred leagues from its 
mouth. Two of our Missionaries, who were engaged in the 
conversion of the Savages, have been included in the almost 
general massacre which this barbarous Nation made of the 
French, at a time too when they had not the least reason 
to suspect their perfidy. A loss so great as this infant Mission 
has sustained, will continue for a long time to excite our 
deepest regrets. 

As you could only have learned in a confused manner 
the events of this dark treachery, I will endeavor to relate 
to you all the circumstances; but first I think that it would 
be well to make you acquainted with the character of those 
perfidious Savages called the Natchez. When I shall have 
described to you the religion, the manners and the customs 
of these barbarians, I will proceed to the history of the trag- 
ical event which I intend to narrate in detail, relating all 
those circumstances of which I am certain you have hitherto 
had no knowledge. 

This Nation of Savages inhabits one of the most beautiful 
and fertile countries in the world, and it is the only one on 
this continent which appears to have any regular worship. 
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Their religion in certain points is very similar to that of the 
ancient Romans. They have a temple filled with idols, which 
are different figures of men and of animals, and for which 
they have the most profound veneration. Their temple, in 
shape, resembles an earthen oven, a hundred feet in circum- 
ference. They enter it by a little door about four feet high, 
and not more than three in breadth. No window is to be 
seen there. The arched roof of the edifice is covered with 
three rows of mats, placed one upon the other to prevent the 
rain from injuring the masonry. Above and on the outside, 
are three figures of eagles made of wood, and painted red, 
yellow and white. Before the door is a kind of shed with a 
double door, where the guardian of the temple is lodged. 
All around it, runs a circle of palisades, on which are seen 
exposed the skulls of all the heads which their warriors have 
brought back from the battles in which they had been en- 
gaged with the enemies of their nation. 

In the interior of the temple, are some shelves, placed 
at a certain distance one above the other, on which are cane 
baskets of an oval shape, in which are kept the bones of 
their former chiefs, and on one side are those of the victims 
who had caused themselves to be strangled, to follow their 
masters into the other world. Another separate shelf bears 
many flat baskets very well painted, in which are preserved 
their idols. These are figures of men and women made of 
stone or baked clay; the heads and the tails of extraordinary 
serpents, stuffed owls, some pieces of crystal, and some 
jawbones of large fish. In the year 1699, they had 
there a bottle and the foot of a glass, which they kept 
preciously. 

In this temple, they take care to keep a perpetual fire, 
and they are very particular to prevent its ever blazing; 
they do not use anything for it but dry wood of walnut or 
oak. The old men are obliged to carry, each one in his turn, 
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a large log of wood into the inclosure of the palisade. The 
number of the guardians of the temple is fixed and they 
serve by the quarter. He who is on duty is placed like a 
sentinel under the shed, whence he examines whether the 
fire is not in danger of going out; he feeds it with two or 
three large logs, which do not burn except at the extremity, 
and which are never placed one upon the other, in order to 
avoid a blaze. 

Of the women, the sisters of the great Chief alone have 
the liberty to enter the temple; the entrance is forbidden 
to all the others, as well as to the common people, even 
when they carry something there to feast the spirits of their 
relatives, whose bones repose in the temple. The dishes are 
given to the Guardian, who carries them to the side of the 
basket in which are the bones of the dead: this ceremony 
lasts only one moon. The dishes are afterwards placed on 
the palisades which surround the temple and are abandoned 
to the wild animals. 

The sun is the principal object of veneration of this people. 
As they cannot conceive anything superior to this heavenly 
body, nothing else appears to them more worthy of their 
homage; and it is for the same reason that their great Chief, 
who knows nothing on the earth higher than himself, takes 
the title of Brother of the Sun. The credulity of the people 
maintains him in the despotic authority which he claims. 
The better to maintain the people in their credulity, a mound 
is raised on which is built his cabin, of the same construction 
as that of the temple. The door fronts the east. Every 
morning the great Chief honors by his presence the rising of 
his elder brother, and salutes him with many howlings as 
soon as he appears above the horizon. Then he gives orders 
to light his calumet and he makes him an offering of the 
first three puffs which he draws; afterwards, raising his 
hands above his head, and turning from the east to the 
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west, he shows him the direction which he must take in his 
course. 

There are in this cabin a number of beds to the left hand 
on entering; but on the right is only the bed of the great 
Chief, ornamented with different painted figures. This bed 
consists of but a mattress of canes and furze very hard, with 
a square log of wood which serves for a pillow. In the middle 
of the cabin, is seen a small spur-post and no one can ap- 
proach the bed until he has made a circuit of this post. He 
who enters salutes by a howl and advances to the farthest 
part of the cabin without looking to the right side where 
the Chief is; then, he gives a new salute by raising his arms 
above his head, and howling three times. If it is any one 
whom the Chief holds in consideration, he answers by a 
faint sigh and makes him a sign to sit down. He thanks him 
for his politeness by a new howl. At every question which 
the Chief puts to him, he howls before he answers; and 
when he takes his leave, he prolongs a single howl until he 
is out of his presence. 

When the great Chief dies, they demolish his cabin, and 
then raise a new mound, on which they build the cabin of 
him who is to replace him in the dignity, and who never 
lodges in that of his predecessors. The old men prescribe 
the laws to the rest of the people; and one of their prin- 
ciples is to have a sovereign respect for the great Chief, as 
being the Brother of the Sun and the master of the temple. 
They. believe in the immortality of the soul. When they 
leave this world, they go, say they, to live in another, to 
be recompensed or punished. The reward to which they look 
forward, consists principally in feasting, and the chastise- 
ment in the privation of every. pleasure. Thus they think 
that those who have been faithful observers of their laws 
will be conducted to a region of pleasures where all kinds of 
exquisite viands will be furnished them in abundance, that 
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there they will spend delightful and tranquil days in the 
midst of feasts, dances and women; in short, that they will 
enjoy all imaginable pleasures; that, on the contrary, the 
violators of their laws will be cast upon lands unfruitful 
and entirely covered with water, where they will not have 
any kind of corn, but will be exposed entirely naked to the 
sharp bites of mosquitoes; that all nations will make war 
upon them; that they will never eat meat, and that they will 
have no nourishment but the flesh of crocodiles, spoiled flesh 
and shellfish. 

These people blindly obey the least wish of their great 
Chief. They look upon him as the absolute master, not only 
of their property, but also of their lives, and not one of 
them would dare to refuse him his head, if he should 
demand it. No matter what work he commands them to 
execute, they are forbidden to ask any wages. 

The French, who are often in need of hunters or rowers 
for their long voyages, never apply to any one but the great 
Chief. He furnishes all the men they wish and receives 
payment, without giving any part to those unfortunate indi- 
viduals, who are not permitted even to complain. One of 
the principal articles of their religion, particularly for the 
servants of the great Chief, is that of honoring his funeral 
rites by dying with him, that they may go to serve him 
in the next world; in their blindness, they willingly submit 
to this law, in the foolish belief that, in the train of their 
Chief, they are going to enjoy the greatest happiness. 

To have an idea of this bloody ceremony, it is necessary 
to know that as soon as an heir presumptive has been born 
to the great Chief, each family that has an infant at the 
breast ought to present it to him. Among all these infants, 
they choose a certain number, whom they. destine for the 
service of the young Prince, and as soon as they are of 
proper age they are given employments suited to their 
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talents. Some pass their lives in hunting, or in fishing, to 
furnish supplies for the table; others are employed in agri- 
culture, and still others serve merely. as his attendants. If 
he happen to die, all the servants sacrifice themselves with 
joy to follow their dear master. They first put on all their 
fineries, and repair to a place opposite to the temple, where 
all the people are assembled. After having danced and sung 
a sufficiently long time, they pass around their necks a cord of 
oxen’s hair with a running knot, and immediately the min- 
isters appointed for executions of this kind, come forward to 
strangle them, recommending them to go rejoin their master, 
and to take up in the other world employments even more 
honorable than those which they. occupied in this. 

The principal servants of the great Chief having been 
strangled in this way, the flesh is stripped off their bones, 
particularly those of their arms and thighs; they are left 
to dry for two months in a kind of tomb, after which they 
are taken out to be shut up in baskets, which are placed in 
the temple by the side of the bones of their master. As for 
the other servants, their relatives carry. them home and bury 
them with their weapons and clothes. 

The same ceremony is observed in like manner on the 
death of the brothers and sisters of the great Chief. The 
women always get themselves strangled to follow the de- 
ceased, except when they have infants at the breast, in which 
case they continue to live, for the purpose of nourishing 
them. However, there are many who endeavor to find nurses, 
or who themselves strangle their infants, in order not 
to lose the right of immolating themselves in the public 
place, according to the usual ceremonies and as the law 
prescribes. 

The government is hereditary; but it is not the son of the 
reigning Chief who succeeds his father, but the son of his 
sister, the first Princess of the blood. This policy, is founded 
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on the knowledge which they have of the licentiousness of 
their women. They are not sure, they say, that the children 
of the Chief’s wife may be of the royal blood, whereas the 
son of the sister of the great Chief, must be, at least, of the 
blood of his mother. 

The Princesses never espouse any but men of obscure fam- 
ily, and they have but one husband; but they have the right 
of dismissing him whenever it pleases them, and of choos- 
ing another among those of the nation, provided he has not 
made any other alliance among them. If the husband has 
been guilty of infidelity, the Princess has his head broken 
in an instant; but she is not herself subject to the same law; 
for she may. have as many paramours as she pleases, without 
the husband having permission to find fault. In the presence 
of his wife, he acts with the most profound respect, never 
eats with her, and salutes her with howls, as is done by her 
servants. The only satisfaction that he has is to be exempted 
from labor and to have full authority over those who serve 
the Princess. 

In former times, the nation of the Natchez was very 
large: it counted sixty villages and eight hundred suns or 
princes; now it is reduced to six villages and eleven suns. 
In each of these villages, there is a temple where the fire is 
always kept burning as in that of the great Chief, whom all 
the other chiefs obey. 

The great Chief nominates to the most important offices 
of the State: such are the two war-chiefs, the two masters 
of ceremonies for the worship of the Temple, the two ofh- 
cers who preside at the other ceremonies which are to be 
observed when foreigners come to treat of peace, the one who 
has the inspection of the public works, four others charged 
to order the banquets at which are regaled the nation and 
such strangers as come to visit them. All these ministers who 
execute the will of the great Chief are treated with the 
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same respect and obedience as he would be himself, if he 
gave his orders. 

Each year, the people assemble to plant a vast field with 
Indian corn, beans, pumpkins, and melons; and they as- 
semble again in the same way to gather the harvest. A large 
cabin, situated in a fine prairie, is reserved to house this 
harvest. Every summer, towards the end of July, the people 
assemble by order of the great Chief, to assist at a grand 
banquet which is given. This festival lasts for three days 
and three nights; and each one contributes what he can to 
furnish it; some bringing game, others fish, etc. They have 
almost constant dances. The great Chief and his sister are 
in an elevated lodge covered with boughs, whence they can 
see the joy of their subjects. The Princes and Princesses and 
those who, by their offices, are of distinguished rank, are 
near the Chief, to whom they show their respect and sub- 
mission by an indefinite number of ceremonies. 

The great Chief and his sister make their entrance into 
the place of the assembly on a litter borne by eight of the 
tallest men; the Chief holds in his hand a great sceptre 
ornamented with painted plumes, and all the people dance 
and sing around him in testimony of the public joy. The 
last day of this feast, he causes all his subjects to approach 
and makes them a long harangue, in which he exhorts them 
to fulfil all the duties of religion; he recommends them, 
above all things, to have a great veneration for the spirits 
that reside in the temple, and carefully to instruct their 
children. If any, one has distinguished himself by some act 
of zeal, he gives him public praise. Such a case happened 
in the year 1702. The temple having been struck by light- 
ning and reduced to ashes, seven or eight women cast their 
infants into the midst of the flames to appease the wrath of 
Heaven. The great Chief called these heroines, and gave 
them great praises for the courage with which they had made 
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the sacrifice of that which they held most dear; he finished 
the panegyric by exhorting the other women to imitate so 
beautiful an example in similar circumstances. 

The fathers of families do not fail to carry. to the temple 
the first of their fruits, their corn and vegetables. It is the 
same with presents which are made to the nation; they are 
immediately offered at the gate of the temple where the 
guardian, after having displayed and presented them to the 
spirits, carries them to the home of the great Chief, who 
makes the distribution of them as he judges best without any 
person testifying the least discontent. 

They never plant their fields without having first pre- 
sented the seed in the temple with the accustomed cere- 
monies. As soon as these people approach the temple, they 
raise their arms by way of respect, and utter three howls, 
after which they rub their hands on the earth, and raise 
themselves again three times with as many reiterated howls. 
When any one merely passes before the temple, he only 
stands, saluting it with downcast eyes and raised arms. Should 
a father or a mother see a son fail in the performance of 
this ceremony, he would be immediately punished with 
some blows of a stick. 

Such are the ceremonies of the Natchez savages with re- 
gard to their religion. Those of marriage are very simple. 
When a young man thinks of marrying, he has only to 
address himself to the father of the girl, or if she has none, 
to her eldest brother, and they agree on the price, which 
he pays in skins or merchandise. When a girl has even lived 
a licentious life, they make no difficulty to accept her if, 
however, they believe that she will change her conduct when 
she will be married. Neither do they trouble themselves as 
to what family. she belongs, provided that she pleases them. 
As to the relatives of the girl, their only care is to inform 
themselves whether he who asks her is an able hunter, a 
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good warrior, and an excellent workman. These qualities 
diminish the price which they would have the right to ask 
for the marriage. When the parties have agreed, the future 
husband goes hunting with his friends; and when he has 
sufficient, either of game or fish, to feast the two families 
which have contracted the alliance, they. assemble at the 
house of the parents of the girl. They serve in private the 
newly married pair, who eat from the same dish. The repast 
being finished, the bridegroom makes the parents of his wife 
smoke and then his own parents, after which all the guests 
retire. The newly married couple remain together until the 
next day and then the husband conducts his wife to the home 
of her father-in-law, where they live until the family has 
built for him a cabin of his own. While they. are constructing 
it, he spends the whole day hunting to furnish food for the 
meals of those who are building the cabin. 

The laws permit the Natchez to have as many wives as 
they choose; nevertheless, the common people generally 
have but one or two. The chiefs have them in a greater num- 
ber, because having the right to oblige the people to cultivate 
their fields, without giving them any wages, the number of 
their wives is no expense to them. The marriage of the chiefs 
is made with less ceremony. They content themselves with 
sending for the father of the girl whom they wish to espouse, 
and they declare to him that they. place her in the number 
of their wives. From then the marriage is contracted; they 
do not fail, however, to make a present to the father and 
mother. Although they have many wives, they keep only 
one or two in their cabin; the rest remain at the home of 
their parents, where they can go to see them when they wish. 

At certain phases of the moon, these savages never live 
with their wives. Jealousy has so little place in their hearts, 
that many find no difficulty in lending their wives to their 
friends. This indifference results from the liberty which they 
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have of changing when it pleases them, provided, however, 
that their wives have never borne children to them; for, if 
any have been born of the marriage, nothing but death 
can separate them. 

When this Nation sends out a detachment for war, the 
chief of the party plants two kinds of poles painted red from 
the top to the bottom, ornamented with red plumes, and 
arrows and tomahawks, also painted red. These poles are 
pointed toward the side where they are to carry on the war. 
Those who wish to join the party, after having ornamented 
and daubed themselves with different colors, come to ha- 
rangue the war-chief. This harangue which each makes, one 
after the other, and which lasts nearly half an hour, con- 
sists of a thousand protestations of service, by which they 
assure him that there is nothing they. desire more than to 
die with him; that they are charmed to learn from so able 
a warrior the art of taking scalps, and that they fear neither 
the hunger nor fatigues to which they are going to be 
exposed. 

When a sufficient number of braves have presented them- 
selves to the war-chief, he causes to be made at his house a 
beverage which they call the “war medicine.” This 1s an 
emetic, which they make from a root which they boil in large 
kettles full of water. The warriors, sometimes to the num- 
ber of three hundred, having seated themselves around the 
kettle, each is served with two pots of its contents, which 
must be swallowed at a draught, and then thrown up imme- 
diately, with efforts so violent, that they can be heard at 
a great distance. 

After this ceremony, the war-chief appoints the day of 
the departure, so that each may prepare the provisions neces- 
sary for the campaign. During this time, the warriors repair 
evening and morning to the place in front of the temple, 
where, after having danced and related in detail the brilliant 
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actions in which they display their bravery, they chant their 
death-songs. 

To see the extreme joy they show at their departure, one 
would think that they had already signalized their valor by 
some great victory; but very little is necessary to disconcert 
their plans. They are so superstitious with respect to dreams, 
that a single one of evil augury can arrest the execution of 
their enterprise, and oblige them to return when they are on 
the march. Parties, after having gone through all the cere- 
monies I have mentioned, are seen to break off their ex- 
pedition, because they have heard a dog bark in an extraordi- 
nary manner: in an instant, their ardor for glory is changed 
into panic terror. 

When on the war-path, they march by files. Four or five 
of the best walkers lead the way, and keep in advance of the 
army a quarter of a league, to observe everything and give 
immediate notice. They encamp every evening an hour be- 
fore sunset and lie down around a large fire, each having 
his weapons near him. Before they encamp, they take the 
precaution to send out twenty. warriors to the distance of half 
a league around the camp, for the purpose of avoiding any 
surprise. They never station sentinels during the night; but, 
as soon as they have supped, they extinguish all the fires. 
At night the war-chief exhorts them not to give themselves 
up to a profound sleep, and to keep their arms always 
in readiness. He appoints a place where they ought to 
rally, in case they should be attacked during the night and 
routed. 

As the war-chiefs always carry with them their idols, or 
what they call their spirits, well secured in some skins, at 
night they suspend them from a small pole painted red, 
which they erect in a slanting position so as to lean to the 
side of the enemy. The warriors before they go to bed, 
with tomahawk in hand, pass one after the other dancing in 
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front of these pretended spirits, and uttering great threats 
toward the side on which are their enemies. 

When the war-party is considerable, and it enters the ene- 
my’s country they. march in five or six columns. They have 
many spies who go out on scouting expeditions. If they per- 
ceive that their march is known, they ordinarily decide to 
retrace their steps; only a few small troops of from ten to 
twenty men detach themselves, and endeavor to surprise 
some hunters at a distance from the villages; on their return 
they sing of the scalps they have taken. If they have taken 
any prisoners, they force them to sing and dance for some 
days before the temple, after which they present them to 
the relatives of those who have been killed. The relatives 
burst into tears during this ceremony and wipe their eyes 
with the scalps which have been taken. They contribute 
among themselves to recompense the warriors who have 
taken these captives, whose lot is to be burned. 

The Natchez, like the other nations of Louisiana, dis- 
tinguish by particular names those who have killed more 
or fewer of their enemies. The old war-chiefs distribute 
these names according to the merits of the warriors. To de- 
serve the title of great man-slayer, it is necessary to have 
taken ten slaves or to have carried off twenty. scalps. When 
a person understands their language, the name of a warrior 
enables him to learn all his exploits. Those who for the first 
time have taken a scalp or made a captive . . . eat no meat; 
they are obliged to live on fish and pap. . . . This abstt- 
nence lasts for six months. If they failed to observe it, they 
would imagine that the soul of him whom they have killed 
would cause them to die through sorcery, that they would 
never again obtain any, advantage over their enemies, and 
that the slightest wound they might receive would prove 
fatal. 

They take extreme care that the great Chief shall not 
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expose his life when he goes to war. If carried away by his 
valor, he should happen to be killed, the chiefs of the party 
and the other principal warriors would be put to death on 
their return; but executions of this kind are almost without 
example, on account of the precautions that are taken to 
preserve him from evil. 

This Nation, like the others, has its medicine-men: these 
are generally old men who, without study, or science, under- 
take to cure all complaints. They do not make use of medic- 
inal plants or drugs; all their art consists in various juggles; 
that is to say, they dance, they sing night and day around 
the sick person, and they. smoke without ceasing, swallowing 
the smoke of the tobacco. These jugglers eat scarcely any- 
thing during the time that they are engaged in the care of 
the sick, but their songs and dances are accompanied by con- 
tortions so violent, that, although being entirely naked, 
they ought to suffer from the cold, yet they are always foam- 
ing at the mouth. They have a little basket in which they 
keep what they call their spirits, that is to say, small roots 
of different kinds, heads of owls, small parcels of the hair 
of the fallow-deer, some teeth of animals, some small stones 
or pebbles and other similar trifles. 

It appears that, to restore health to the sick, they, invoke 
without ceasing what is in their basket. Some of them have 
a certain root, which by its smell can put serpents to sleep 
and render them senseless. After having rubbed their hands 
and body with this root, they take hold of these reptiles 
without fearing their sting, which is mortal. Others make an 
incision, with a flint, on the part affected by the malady, and 
then suck out all the blood they can draw from it; and, in 
returning it immediately. into a dish, they at the same time 
spit out a little piece of wood, of straw, or leather, which 
they had concealed under their tongue. Drawing to it the 
attention of the relatives of the patient: “ There,” say they, 
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“Cis the cause of the sickness.”? These medicine-men always 
have themselves paid in advance. If the sick man recovers, 
their gain is very considerable; but if he dies, they are sure 
to have their heads broken by the relatives or friends of the 
deceased. This never fails to be done, and even the relatives 
of the medicine-man find in it nothing to complain of, and 
show no grief. 

It is the same rule with other jugglers who undertake to 
procure rain or fair weather. These are commonly indolent 
old men, who, wishing to avoid the labor which is required 
in hunting, in fishing, and in the cultivation of the fields, 
exercise this dangerous trade to support their families. 
Towards spring, the nation taxes itself to purchase from 
these jugglers favorable weather for the fruits of the earth. 
If the harvest proves abundant, they gain, but if it is poor 
they are blamed for it and their heads are broken. Those 
who engage themselves in this profession stake all for all. 
In other respects, their life is very idle; they have no other 
trouble than that of feasting and dancing, and having in 
their mouths a pipe perforated like a watering-pot, and filled 
with water which they blow into the air on the side where 
the clouds are heaviest. In one hand they hold the sicicouet, a 
kind of rattle, and in the other their spirits, which they pre- 
sent to the cloud, uttering terrible cries, to invite it to burst 
upon their fields. 

If it is fine weather which they ask, they do not use their 
calumets, but they mount on the roof of their cabins, and 
with their arms make signs to the cloud, blowing with all 
their strength, not to stop over their lands and to go its way. 
When the cloud dissipates according to their wish, they dance 
and sing around their spirits which they. place properly on a 
kind of pillow; they redouble their fasts; and, when the 
cloud has passed, they swallow the smoke of tobacco, and 
hold up their pipes to the sky. 
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Although no pardon is granted to these charlatans, when: 
they do not obtain what is asked, yet the profit they receive 
is so great, when by chance they succeed, that a great num- 
ber of these Savages do not fear to run the risks. It is to be 
observed that he who undertakes to give rain, never engages 
to give fine weather. It is another kind of charlatan who 
has this privilege; and when they are asked the reason, they 
answer boldly that their spirits can give but one or the other. 

When one of these Savages dies, his relatives come to 
mourn his death during an entire day; they clothe him in 
his finest garments, that is to say, they paint his face and dye 
his hair, and adorn him with plumes; after which they carry 
him to the grave prepared for him, placing by his side his 
weapons, a kettle, and some provisions. For the space of a 
month, his relatives go at the dawn of day and at dusk, to 
weep for half an hour at his grave. Each one names his de- 
gree of relationship. If it is the father of a family, the wife 
cries, “ My. dear husband, ah! how I regret you! ” The chil- 
dren cry, “ My dear father! ” the others, “ My dear uncle, 
my cousin,” etc. Those who are relatives of the first degree, 
continue this ceremony during three months; they. cut off 
their hair in sign of mourning, they abstain from painting 
their bodies, and they do not go to any merry-making 
assembly. 

When any foreign nation comes to treat of peace with 
the Natchez, couriers are sent to give notice of the day and 
hour when they will make their entrance. The great Chief 
orders the masters of ceremonies to prepare all things for 
this grand occasion. They begin by. naming those who must 
each day support the strangers, for the expense never falls 
upon the Chief, but always on his subjects. Then, they clear 
the roads; they sweep the cabins; they arrange the seats in 
a large market-place which is on the mound of the great 
Chief at one side of his cabin. His seat, which is on an ele- 
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vation, is painted and ornamented and the bottom is fur- 
nished with mats. 

The day. on which the ambassadors are to make their en- 
trance, all the nation assembles. The masters of ceremonies 
place the princes, the chiefs of the villages, and the old 
chiefs of quality near the great Chief on special seats. When 
the ambassadors arrive, and are within five hundred steps of 
the great Chief, they stop and chant the song of peace. This 
embassy ordinarily consists of thirty men and six women. 
Six of the best made and who have the finest voices march 
in front; they are followed by the others who sing in like 
manner, regulating the cadence with the sicicouet; the six 
women sing the soprano. 

When the Chief has directed them to approach, they, ad- 
vance; those who have the calumets sing and dance with 
much agility, now turning around each other, now presenting 
themselves in front, but always with violent movements and 
extraordinary contortions. When they have entered the cir- 
cle, they dance about the chair on which the Chief is seated; 
they rub him with their calumets from his feet to his head, 
after this, they go backward to meet those who follow. 
Then, they fill one of their calumets with tobacco, and hold- 
ing some fire in one hand, they advance all together near 
the Chief and make him smoke; they direct the first puff of 
smoke toward the sky, the second toward the earth, and the 
others toward the horizon, after which they present without 
ceremony the pipe to the princes and other chiefs. 

This ceremony. finished, the ambassadors, as a token of 
alliance, rub their hands on the stomach of the Chief, and 
rub themselves over the whole body. They then place their 
calumets before the Chief on small forks, while the person 
among the ambassadors who is particularly charged with the 
orders of his nation, delivers a harangue which lasts an en- 
tire hour. When he finishes, a sign is made to the strangers 
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to be seated on the benches near the great Chief, who re- 
sponds by a discourse of equal length. Then the master of 
ceremonies lights the big calumet of peace, and makes the 
strangers smoke; they swallow the tobacco smoke. The Chief 
asks them if they have arrived safe, that is to say, if they 
are well. Those around him go one after the other to render 
the same act of courtesy. After which they are conducted to 
the cabin which has been prepared for them, and they are 
regaled. 

The same evening at sunset, the ambassadors, calumet in 
hand, go singing for the great Chief, and setting him on 
their shoulders, they carry him to the quarter in which their 
cabin is situated. They spread on the ground a large skin, 
on which they make him sit down. One of them places him- 
self behind him, and putting his hands on the Chief’s shoul- 
ders he shakes all his body, while the others, seated in a 
circle on the ground, sing their noble deeds. After this 
ceremony, which is repeated night and morning for four 
days, the great Chief returns to his cabin. When he pays 
his last visit to the ambassadors these drive into the ground 
a post at the foot of which they seat themselves; the war- 
riors of the nation having put on their finest apparel, dance 
around, striking the stake and in turn recount their exploits; 
they then make presents, consisting of kettles, hatchets, guns, 
powder, balls etc., to the ambassadors. 

The day following this last ceremony, it is permitted to 
the ambassadors to walk through the whole village, which 
before they were not allowed to do. Then every evening 
are given spectacles, that is to say, the men and women, 1n 
their best attire, assemble in the public place and dance 
until late at night. When they are ready to return home, 
the masters of ceremonies furnish them with the provisions 
necessary for the journey. 

After having thus given you a faint idea of the character 
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and customs of the Natchez, I am going, Reverend Father, 
to enter, as | have promised you, into the details of their 
perfidy and treason. It was on the 2d of December, 1729, 
when we learned that they had surprised the French and 
massacred almost all of them. This sad news was first 
brought to us by one of the planters, who had escaped their 
fury; and it was confirmed on the following day by. other 
French fugitives; and finally some French women whom 
they had made slaves and were forced afterwards to restore, 
brought us all the particulars. 

At the rumor of so fatal an event, the alarm and con- 
sternation was general in New Orleans. Although the mas- 
sacre had taken place at more than a hundred leagues from 
here, one would think that it had happened under our eyes. 
Each one was mourning the loss of a relative, a friend or 
some property; all were alarmed for their own lives; for 
there was reason to fear that the conspiracy of the savages 
had been general. 

This unlooked-for massacre began on Monday, the 28th 
of November, about nine o’clock in the morning. Some cause 
of dissatisfaction which the savages thought they had with 
Monsieur the Commandant and the arrival of a number of 
richly-laden coaches for the garrison and the colonists, de- 
termined them to hasten their enterprise, and to strike their 
blow sooner than they had agreed with the other confed- 
erate tribes. Here is how they executed their project. First 
they divided themselves, and stationed in the fort, in the 
villages, and in the concessions or grants, as many savages 
as there were French in each of these places. Then, pre- 
tending to be setting out for a big hunt, they began to deal 
with the French for guns, powder, and balls, offering to 
pay them in cash and even dearer than usual; and, in fact, 
as there was no reason to suspect their fidelity, an exchange 
was instantly made of their poultry and corn for some arms 
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and ammunition, which they used perfidiously against us. It 
is true that some expressed their distrust; but this was 
thought to have so little foundation, that they. were treated 
as cowards who were frightened at their own shadow. They 
were on their guard against the Tchactas; but, as for the 
Natchez, they had never distrusted them, and these were 
so persuaded of this, that it served to increase their boldness. 
Having thus posted themselves in different houses, provided 
with arms obtained from us, they attacked at the same time 
each his man, and in less than two hours they massacred 
more than two hundred of the French. The best known 
are Monsieur de Chepar, Commandant of the post, Mon- 
sieur du Codére, Commandant among the Yazoos, Monsieur 
des Ursins, Messieurs de Kolly, father and son, Messieurs 
de Langrays, des Noyers, Bailly, etc. 

Father du Poisson had just performed the funeral rites 
of his associate, Brother Crucy, who had died almost sud- 
denly of sun-stroke. He was on his way to consult Monsieur 
Perrier, and to adopt with him measures to enable the Ar- 
kansas to descend to the banks of the Mississippi for the 
accommodation of the voyagers. He arrived among the 
Natchez on the 26th of November, that is, two days before 
the massacre. ‘The next day, which was the first Sunday of 
Advent, he said the parochial Mass and preached in the 
absence of the Curé. He was to return in the afternoon to 
his Mission among the Arkansas, but he was detained by 
some sick persons, to whom it was necessary to administer 
the Sacraments. On Monday he had just said Mass and car- 
ried the Holy Viaticum to one of the sick persons whom he 
had confessed the evening before, when the massacre began. 
The Chief, surnamed of the big leg, seized him around the 
waist and having thrown him on the ground cut off his head 
with blows of a hatchet. The Father in falling only uttered 
these words: “ Ah, my God! my, God! ” Monsieur du Co- 
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dére drew his sword to defend him, when he was himself 
killed by a musket-ball, fired by another savage whom he 
did not perceive. 

These barbarians spared but two of the French, a tailor 
and a carpenter who could serve them in case of need. They 
did not ill-treat either the negro slaves or the savages who 
were willing to give themselves up. . . . They did not kill 
the women, but made them their slaves, and treated them 
with every, sort of indignity during the two or three months 
that they were their masters. The least miserable were those 
who knew how to sew, because they kept them busy making 
shirts, clothes etc. The others were employed in cutting and 
carrying wood for cooking, and in pounding the corn of 
which they. make their sagamité. But two things, above all, 
ageravated the shame and rigor of their slavery, it was, in 
the first place, to have for masters those persons whom they 
had seen dipping their cruel hands in the blood of their hus- 
bands; and, in the second place, to hear them continuously 
saying that the Frenchmen had been treated in the same 
manner at all the other posts, and that the country was now 
entirely delivered from them. 

During the massacre, the great Chief of the Natchez was 
seated quietly under the tobacco shed of the Company. His 
warriors brought to his feet the head of the Commandant, 
about which they arranged those of the principal French- 
men of the post, leaving their bodies a prey to the dogs and 
buzzards and other carnivorous birds. 

When they were assured that not a Frenchman remained 
at the post, they began to plunder the houses, the warehouses 
of the Company of the Indies and all the coaches which 
were still loaded near the bank of the river. They. employed 
the negroes to transport the merchandise, which they divided 
among themselves, with the exception of the munitions of 
war which they placed for security in an appropriate cabin. 
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While the brandy lasted, of which they found a good sup- 
ply, they passed their days and nights in drinking, singing 
and dancing, insulting in the most barbarous manner the 
corpses and the memory of the French. The Tchactas and 
the other savages being engaged in the plot with them, they 
felt at their ease and did not fear the vengeance which was 
merited by their cruelty and perfidy. One night, when they 
were plunged in drunkenness and sleep, Madame des Noyers 
wished to make use of the negroes to revenge the death of 
her husband and of the French. But she was betrayed by the 
person to whom she had confided her design, and she came 
very near being burned alive. 

Some Frenchmen escaped the fury of the savages by tak- 
ing refuge in the woods, where they suffered extremely from 
hunger and the effects of the weather. One of them, arriv- 
ing here, relieved a little the anxiety felt for the post which 
we occupy among the Yazoos, not more than forty or fifty 
leagues above the Natchez by water and only from fifteen 
to twenty by land. Not being able to endure the extreme 
cold by which he was seized, he left the woods under the 
cover of night, in order to warm himself in a French house. 
When he was near it, he heard the voices of savages and 
deliberated whether he should enter. He determined how- 
ever to do so, preferring to perish by. the hands of these 
barbarians, than to die of hunger and cold. He was agree- 
ably surprised when he found these savages eager to render 
him service, to load him with kindness, to commiserate him, 
to console him, to furnish him with provisions, clothes and 
a pirogue to escape to New Orleans. They were the Yazoos, 
who were returning from chanting the calumet at the Oumas. 
The Chief charged him to say to Monsieur Perrier that he 
had nothing to fear on the part of the Yazoos, that they 
would not lose their sense, that is to say, they would always 
remain attached to the French, and that he would leave 
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immediately with his gang to warn all the French pirogues 
that might descend the river, to be on their guard against 
the Natchez. 

We believed for a long time that the promises of this 
Chief were very sincere and feared no more Indian perfidy 
at our post among the Yazoos. Take notice, my, Rev. Father, 
of the character of these savages, and of how little one can 
trust their words even when accompanied by, the greatest 
demonstrations of friendship. Scarcely had they returned to 
their own village, when, loaded with presents received from 
the Natchez, they followed their example and imitated their 
treachery. Uniting with the Corroys, they agreed together 
to exterminate the French: they. began with Father Souel, 
their common missionary, who was then living in the midst 
of them in their own village. The fidelity of the Ofogulas, 
who were absent at the chase, has never been shaken, and 
they now compose a village with the Tonikas. 

On the 11th of December, Father Souel was returning 
in the evening from visiting the Chief, and while in a ravine, 
received many musket balls and fell dead on the spot. The 
savages immediately rushed to his cabin to plunder it. His 
negro, who was his sole companion and his only defense, 
armed himself with a wood-cutter’s knife to prevent the 
pillage, and even wounded one of the savages. This zealous 
action cost him his life. Fortunately, he had received bap- 
tism only. a few months before, and he led a very Christian 
life. 

These savages, who until that time had seemed sensible 
to the affection which their missionary had borne them, re- 
proached themselves for his death as soon as they were cap- 
able of reflection; but, returning to their natural ferocity, 
they took a resolution of putting a finishing stroke to their 
crime by the destruction of the whole French post. “ Since 
the Black Chief is dead,” said they, “it is the same as if 
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all the French were dead; let us not spare any.” The next 
day, they executed their barbarous plan. They repaired early 
in the morning to the Fort, which was not more than a 
league distant, and whose occupants supposed that the sav- 
ages wished to chant the calumet to the Chevalier des 
Roches, who commanded the post in the absence of Monsieur 
du Codére. He had with him only seventeen men, who sus- 
pected no ill-will on the part of the savages; they were all 
massacred, not one escaped the fury of the barbarians. They 
spared, however, the lives of four women and five children 
whom they found there and whom they made their slaves. 

One of these Yazoos, having stripped the Missionary, 
clothed himself in his garments, and soon announced to the 
Natchez that his Nation had redeemed its pledge and that 
the French settled there were all massacred. In this city there 
was no longer any doubt on that point, when it was learned 
what had happened to Father Doutreleau. This Missionary 
had availed himself of the time when the savages were 
engaged in their winter occupations, to come to see us for 
the purpose of regulating matters relating to his Mission. 
He set out on the first day of this year, 1730, and not 
expecting to arrive at the residence of Father Souel, of 
whose fate he was ignorant, in time to say Mass, he de- 
termined to say it at the mouth of the little river of the 
Yazoos, where his party was camped. 

As he was preparing for this sacred office, a canoe full 
of savages was seen approaching. On being asked to what 
Nation they belonged, “‘ Yazoos, comrades of the French,” 
they replied, making a thousand friendly demonstrations 
to the voyagers who accompanied the Missionary, and pre- 
senting them with provisions. While the Father was prepar- 
ing his altar, a flock of bustards passed and the voyagers 
fired at them the only two guns they had, without thinking 
of reloading them, as Mass was going to commence. The 
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savages noted this, and placed themselves behind the voy- 
agers as if they. had the intention to hear Mass, although 
they were not Christians. 

At the time when the Father was saying the Kyrie Ele- 
ison, the savages fired. The Missionary perceiving himself 
wounded in his right arm, and seeing one of the voyagers 
killed at his feet and the other four running away, knelt 
to receive his death blow which he regarded as inevitable. 
In this posture, he received two or three discharges. Al- 
though the savages fired while almost touching him, yet 
they did not inflict on him any new wounds. Finding him- 
self then, as it were, miraculously saved from so many mor- 
tal blows, he took to flight, still having on his priestly 
vestments and without any other defense than an entire con- 
fidence in God, whose particular protection he had just 
experienced. He threw himself into the water and, after 
advancing a.few steps he reached the pirogue in which were 
escaping two of the voyagers, who had supposed him to be 
killed by the many shots which they had heard fired at him. 
In getting into the pirogue and turning his head to see 
whether his pursuers were following him too closely, he re- 
ceived in the mouth a discharge of small shot, the greater 
part of which flattened against his teeth, although some 
entered his gums and remained there for a long time. I 
have seen there two of the shots. Father Doutreleau, all 
wounded as he was, undertook the duty of steering the 
pirogue, while two of his companions placed themselves at 
the paddles. Unfortunately, one of them on leaving had his 
thigh broken by. the shot of a gun, from the effects of which 
he remained crippled. 

You may well imagine, my Rev. Father, that the Mis- 
sionary and his companions thought no more of ascending 
the river; they descended the Mississippi as fast as they 
could, and finally lost sight of the pirogue of their enemies 
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who had pursued them for more than an hour, keeping up 
a continual fire upon them, and who boasted at the village 
that they, had killed them. The two rowers were often 
tempted to give up; but, encouraged by the Missionary, 
they, in their turn, frightened the savages. An old gun, 
which was not loaded nor in a condition to be loaded, which 
they pointed at them from time to time, made them often 
recoil in their pirogue, and at last obliged them to retire. 

As soon as they found themselves free from their enemies, 
they dressed their wounds as well as they. could, and throw- 
ing into the river everything they had in their boat in order 
to move away more easily from that murderous shore, they 
kept only a few pieces of raw bacon for their nourishment. 

Their intention was to stop in passing at the Natchez; 
but having seen that the houses of the French were either 
demolished or burned, they did not think it advisable to 
listen to the compliments of the savages, who from the bank 
of the river invited them to land; they ran quickly away; 
and thus avoided the shots which were ineffectually fired at 
them. It was then that they began to distrust all these sav- 
age nations, and that they resolved not to go near the land 
until they reached New Orleans, and even, supposing that 
the barbarians might have rendered themselves masters of 
it, to descend to Balize, where they hoped to find some 
French vessels capable of receiving what remained of the 
colony. 

In passing the Tonikas, they kept away as far as they 
could from the bank; but they. were discovered and a pirogue 
which had been dispatched to reconnoiter them, was not long 
in approaching. Their fear and distrust were renewed and 
they did not decide to stop until they perceived that the per- 
sons in that pirogue spoke very good French; then they 
recovered from their fright; and, in the despondency in 
which they found themselves, they were greatly consoled at 
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being able to land. There they found the little French army 
which was being formed, the officers compassionate and very 
kind, a surgeon and refreshments; they recruited their 
strength a little after the great dangers and miseries they 
had endured; and they, on the next day, availed themselves 
of a pirogue which had been fitted out for New Orleans. 

I cannot express to you, my Reverend Father, how great 
was the shock it gave me to see Father Doutreleau, his arm 
in a sling, arrive after a voyage of more than four hundred 
leagues, having only his cassock which was not borrowed. 
My surprise was increased at the recital of his adventures. | 
placed him immediately in the hands of Brother Parisel, 
who examined his wounds, and who dressed them with great 
care and speedy success. He was not yet entirely cured of 
his wounds when he left to act as Chaplain to the French 
army, as he had promised Messieurs the officers, in accord- 
ance with their request. He shared with them the fatigues 
of the campaign against the Natchez, and he there gave new 
proofs of his zeal, wisdom and courage. 

On his return from the Natchez, he came to rest here 
for six weeks, which he found very long, and which seemed 
to me very short. He was impatient to return to his dear 
Mission; but it was necessary for me to fit him out gener- 
ally with everything necessary for a missionary, and he was 
obliged to wait for the escort to Ilinois. The perils to which 
persons were exposed on the river during this revolt of the 
savages induced Monsieur the Commandant to forbid voy- 
agers going in separate companies. The Father set out on 
the 16th of April, with many others, in a body sufficiently 
large to have nothing to fear from enemies. I heard in fact 
that they had arrived above the Arkansas, without any 
accident. 

The pleasure of seeing Father Doutreleau for the first 
time, and seeing him too, after his escape from such im- 
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minent perils, was marred by the grief I felt at the loss of 
the two Missionaries whom you, as well as myself, appreci- 
ated. You know that, to very amiable dispositions, they 
united the qualifications proper for apostolic men; that they 
were very much attached to their Mission, that they already 
spoke well enough the language of the savages; that their 
first labors produced great fruits, and that they would pro- 
duce many others, since neither of them was more than 
thirty-five or thirty-six years of age. This loss, which occu- 
pies me above all the rest, does not allow me even to think 
of the loss which we have sustained in their negroes, and 
their effects, although it very much deranges a mission which 
has just been commenced, and whose necessities you know 
better than any one else. 

Besides, nothing has happened to these two excellent mis- 
sionaries for which they were not prepared when they. de- 
voted themselves to the savage missions of this colony. This 
disposition alone, independent of everything else, has with- 
out doubt made a great difference in the eyes of God between 
their death and that of the others, who have been martyrs 
of the French name. Thus I am convinced that the fear of a 
similar fate will not in the least diminish the zeal of those 
of our Fathers who might have the thought of following 
them, and that it will not deter our Superiors from respond- 
ing to the holy desires which they. may have of sharing our 
labors. 

Knowing, as you do, my Reverend Father, the vigilance 
and the designs of Monsieur our Commandant, you can well 
believe that he did not neglect what was necessary in the 
sad conjuncture in which we were placed. It can be said 
without flattery that he surpassed himself by the movements 
made and by the measures adopted to avenge the French 
blood which had been shed and to prevent the evils with 
which almost all the posts of the colony were threatened. 
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As soon as he learned of this unexpected attack by the 
Natchez, he caused the news to be carried to all the posts, 
and even as far as the Illinois, not by the direct and ordinary 
route of the river which was closed, but on one side by the 
Natchitoches and the Arkansas, and on the other by. Mobile 
and the Tchactas. He invited the neighbors our allies, and 
particularly the Tchactas, to avenge this perfidy. He fur- 
nished arms and ammunition to all the houses of the city 
and of the plantations. He caused two ships, the Duc de 
Bourbon and the Alexander, to ascend the river as far as 
the Tonikas; these ships were like two good fortresses 
against the insults of the savages; and in case of attack, two 
safe asylums for the women and the children. He caused a 
ditch to be dug around the city, and he placed guard-houses 
at the four extremities; he organized for its defense several 
companies of city militia, that continued to mount-guard 
every, night. As there was more to fear in the grants and in 
the plantations than in the city, they were fortified with 
greater care. There are good forts at the Chapitoulas, at 
Cannes Brulées, at the Allemands, Bayagoulas, and Point- 
Coupée. 

At first, Monsieur the Commandant, listening only to 
the dictates of his courage, resolved to put himself at the 
head of the troops; but he was told that he ought not to 
leave New Orleans, where his presence was absolutely nec- 
essary; that it was to be feared the Tchactas would attack 
the city if left without troops; and that the negroes, to 
free themselves from slavery, might join them, as some 
had joined the Natchez. Moreover, he could be at ease about 
the conduct of the troops, as Monsieur de Loubois, with 
whose experience and bravery he was well acquainted, had 
been appointed to command them. 

While our little army was repairing to the Tonikas, seven 
hundred Tchactas, mustered and conducted by Monsieur Le 
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Sueur, marched toward the Natchez. We were informed by 
a party of these people that the savages were not at all on 
their guard, but passed every night dancing. The Tchactas 
took them by surprise and attacked them on the 27th of 
January at the break of day. In less than three hours, they 
delivered forty-nine persons, both women and children, with 
the tailor and carpenter, and one hundred and six negroes 
or negresses with their children; they made eighteen Natchez 
prisoners and took sixty scalps. They would have taken more, 
if they had not been intent on freeing the slaves, as they 
had been directed. They had but two men killed and seven 
or eight wounded. They encamped with their capture at the 
Saint Catherine concession or grant, in a park enclosed with 
stakes. The victory would have been complete, if they had 
awaited the arrival of the French army, as had been agreed 
upon with their deputies. 

The Natchez, seeing themselves attacked by the formid- 
able Tchactas, regarded their defeat as certain; they shut 
themselves up in two forts, and passed the following nights 
in dancing their death-dance. In their harangues they were 
heard reproaching the Tchactas for their perfidy in declaring 
in favor of the French, contrary to the pledge they had 
given to join them for our destruction. 

Three days before this action, Mr. Mesplex landed among 
the Natchez with five other Frenchmen. They had offered 
themselves to Mr. de Loubois to carry negotiations for peace, 
that they might be able under this pretext to gain informa- 
tion with regard to their force and their present situation. 
On leaving their boat, they encountered a party, who, with- 
out giving them time to speak, killed three of their men 
and made the other three prisoners. The next day, they 
sent one of these prisoners with a letter, in which they de- 
manded as hostage the Sieur Broutin, who had formerly 
been Commandant among them, and the Chief of the Ton- 
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ikas: moreover, they, exacted as ransom for the women, chil- 
dren and slaves, two hundred guns, two hundred barrels of 
powder, two hundred barrels of shot, two thousand gun- 
flints, two hundred knives, two hundred hatchets, two hun- 
dred pickaxes, twenty quarts of brandy, twenty casks of wine, 
twenty barrels of vermillion, two hundred shirts, twenty 
pieces of Limburg, twenty pieces of cloth, twenty. coats with 
lace on the seams, twenty hats bordered with plumes, and 
a hundred coats of a plainer kind. 

Their design was to murder the French who would bring 
these goods. On the same day with every refinement of 
cruelty, they burned Mr. Mesplex and his companions. On 
the 8th of February, the French with the Tonikas and some 
other small tribes from the lower end of the Mississippi 
arrived at Natchez. They seized their temple dedicated to 
the sun. 

The impatience and intractability of the Tchactas, who 
like almost all the savages, are capable of only one masterly 
stroke, and then withdraw; the small number of French 
soldiers, who found themselves worn out with fatigue; the 
want of provisions which the savages stole from the French; 
the lack of ammunition with which they could not satisfy 
the Tchactas, who wasted part of it, and put the rest in 
reserve for hunting; the resistance of the Natchez, who 
were well fortified, and who fought in desperation: all this 
caused the propositions made by the besieged to be accepted 
seven days after the trenches had been opened. They threat- 
ened, if we persisted in the siege, to burn those of the French 
who remained, and they offered to restore them if we would 
withdraw our seven pieces of cannon, which were in reality, 
for want of a good gunner and in the present circumstances, 
unfit to do little more than make the besieged afraid. The 
propositions were accepted, and executed on both sides. On 
the 25th of February, the besieged faithfully restored all 
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that they had promised and the besiegers retired with their 
cannons to a small fort, which they hastily built on a bluff 
near the river, for the purpose of always keeping the 
Natchez in check, and of insuring a passage to the voyagers. 
Mr. Perrier gave command of it to Mr. Artaguette, in rec- 
ognition of the intrepidity with which, during the siege, he 
had exposed himself to the greatest dangers, and every- 
where braved death. 

Before the Tchactas determined to attack the Natchez, 
they had taken them the calumet. They were received in a 
very novel manner. They found them and their horses 
adorned with chasubles and altar cloths; many wore patens 
around their necks and drank and gave to drink brandy in 
the chalices and the ciboria. The Tchactas themselves, when 
they had pillaged our enemies, renewed this sacrilegious 
profanation, by making the same use of our vestments and 
sacred vessels, of which only a small portion has been re- 
covered. The greater number of their chiefs have come here 
to receive payments for the scalps they have taken, and 
for the French and negroes that they have freed. They 
have made us pay very dearly for their small services, 
and they give us no mind to employ them again; so 
much the more, as they have proved much less brave than 
the small tribes, to whom they make themselves feared only 
by their great number. Every year diseases diminish this 
nation which is now reduced to three or four thousand war- 
riors. Since these savages have made known their character 
here, they have rendered themselves insupportable: they are 
insolent, ferocious, disgusting, importunate and insatiable. 
Our Missionaries are at the same time pitied and admired 
for renouncing all society, to have only that of these bar- 
barians, 

I have renewed my acquaintance with Paatlako, one of 
their chiefs, and with a great number of other Tchactas. 
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They have made me many interesting visits and have often 
repeated to me nearly the same compliment which they paid 
me a year ago when I left them. “ Our hearts and those of 
our children weep,” they said to me, “ since we see you no 
more. You were beginning to have the same spirit as us, 
you understood us as we understood you; you loved us and 
we loved you. Why have you left us? Why not return? 
Well, come away with us.” You know, my Reverend Father, 
that I could not satisfy their desire; therefore, I merely 
said that I would rejoin them as soon as I could; that after 
all I am here only in body, and that my heart has remained 
with them. “ That is right,” replied one of the savages, “ but 
your heart says nothing to us, it gives us nothing.” It 1s 
always there that they come back; they love us and find us 
intelligent, only inasmuch as we give them. 

It is true that Paatalako fought with much courage against 
the Natchez, and even received a musket-ball in the loins: 
to console him for his wound, he has been received with 
more esteem and friendship than the others. Scarcely. was he 
seen in his village, when, elated with these trifling marks of 
distinction, he told Father Baudoiiin, that all New Orleans 
had been in a state of alarm on account of his illness, and 
that Monsieur Perrier has informed the King of his bravery 
and of the great services which he rendered in the last ex- 
pedition. By these traits, I recognize the character of this 
nation: it is presumption and vanity itself. 

They abandoned to the Tchactas three negroes who had 
been mutinous and who had declared themselves most in 
favor of the Natchez; they have burned them with a cruelty 
that has inspired all the negroes with a new horror of the 
savages: there may, result from it more safety for the col- 
ony. The Tonikas and other small tribes have gained some 
advantages over the Natchez and have taken many pris- 
oners: they have burned three women and four men, after 
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having taken their scalps. It is said that the people are com- 
mencing to get accustomed to so barbarous a spectacle. | 

One could not help being moved to pity, on seeing arrive 
in this city the French women whom the Natchez had made 
their slaves. The miseries which they have suffered were 
painted on the countenance; however, it appears that they 
soon forgot them; at least, many among them were in a 
ereat hurry to marry again; and we have been assured that 
there were great demonstrations of joy at their weddings. 

The little girls) whom none of the inhabitants wished 
to adopt, have greatly enlarged the interesting company of 
orphans whom the religious are bringing up. The great 
number of these children serve but to augment their charity 
and attentions. They have formed them into a separate class, 
of which two teachers have charge. 

There is not one of this holy community who is not de- 
lighted to have crossed the ocean, were she to do no other 
good save that of preserving these children in their innocence, 
and of giving a polished and Christian education to young 
French girls who were in danger of being little better bred 
than slaves. The hope is held out to these holy, religious 
that, ere the end of the year, they. will occupy the new 
house which is destined for them, and for which they have 
so long been sighing. 

When they shall be settled there, to the instruction of the 
boarders, the orphans, the day-scholars and negresses, they 
will add also the care of the sick in the hospital, and a house 
of refuge for women of questionable character. Perhaps, 
later on, they will even be able to aid in affording regularly 
each year a retreat to a large number of ladies, in 
accordance with the taste with which we have inspired 
them. 

So many works of charity would, in France, suffice to 
occupy several communities and different institutions. But 
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What cannot great zeal effect? These various labors do not 
at all startle seven Ursulines; and they rely, upon being able, 
with the help of God’s grace, to sustain them, without det- 
riment to the religious observance of their rules. As for me, 
I fear that, if some assistance do not arrive, they will sink 
under the weight of so much fatigue. Those who before 
knowing them used to say, they were coming too soon and in 
too great a number, have entirely changed their views and 
their language; witnesses of their edifying conduct and the 
great services they, render to the Colony, they find that they 
have not arrived soon enough, and that there could not come 
too many of the same virtue and merit. 

The Tchactas, a nation brave, but treacherous, and little 
known to the French, have endeavored to seduce the Illinojs 
from their allegiance: they have examined some particular 
persons to see whether they could not draw them over to 
the side of the savages hostile to our nation. The Illinois 
have replied to them that they are almost all “of the 
prayer” (that is to say, according to their manner of ex- 
pressing themselves, that they, are Christians); and that, 
moreover, they are inviolably attached to the French by the 
alliances which many of their nation had contracted with 
them, in espousing their daughters. “ We will always place 
ourselves ” they added, “in front of the enemies of the 
French; it will be necessary. to pass over our bodies to go to 
them, and to strike ourselves in the heart before hitting 
them a single blow.” Their conduct is in accordance with 
this declaration and it has not belied their words. At the first 
news of the war with the Natchez and the Yazoos, they 
came hither to weep for the Black Robes and the French, 
and to offer the services of their nation to Monsieur Per- 
rier, to avenge their death. I happened to be at the Gov- 
ernor’s house when they arrived, and I was charmed with 
the harangues which they made. Chikagou, whom you saw 
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in Paris, was at the head of the Mitchigamias, and Maman- 
touensa at the head of the Kaskasktas. 

Chikagou spoke first. He spread out in the hall a carpet 
of deerskin bordered with porcupine quills, on which he 
placed two calumets, with different ornaments, accompany- 
ing them with a present according to the usual custom. “ Be- 
hold! ” said he showing the two calumets, “two messages 
which we bring you, the one of Religion and the other of 
peace or war, as you shall determine. We listen with respect 
to your commanders, because they bring us the word of the 
King our father; and much more to the Black Robes, be- 
cause they bring us the word of God Himself, who is the 
King of kings. We have come from very far to weep with 
you the death of the French, and to offer our warriors to 
strike the hostile nations whom you may. wish to designate. 
You have but to speak. When I went over to France the 
King promised me his protection for the Prayer, and rec- 
ommended me never to abandon it. Grant also your pro- 
tection to us and to our Black Robes.” He then gave utter- 
ance to the edifying sentiments with which he was impressed 
with regard to the Faith, which the interpreter, Baillarjon 
enabled us to half understand in broken French. 

Mamantouensa spoke next. His harangue was laconic and 
of a style very different from that of the Savages, who 
repeat a hundred times the same thing in the same discourse. 
“ There,” said he, addressing Monsieur Perrier, “are two 
young Padouka slaves, some skins and other trifles. It is a 
small present which I make you, nor is it at all my design 
to induce you to make a greater one: all I ask is your heart 
and your protection: I am more jealous of it than of all 
the merchandise in the world; and when I ask this of you 
it is solely, for the Prayer. My views of the war are the 
same as those of Chicagou, who has already spoken. Vainly 
should I repeat what you have just heard.” 
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Another old chief, who had the air of an ancient patri- 
arch, then arose: he contented himself with saying that he 
wished to die as he had always lived, in the Prayer. “ The 
last word,” he added, “ which our Fathers have spoken to 
us, when they, were on the point of yielding their last breath, 
was to be always attached to the Prayer, and there is no other 
means of being happy in this life and still more in the other 
after death.” 

Monsieur Perrier, who has deep religious feelings listened 
with pleasure to these savage harangues. He followed the 
impulses of his heart, without taking the precautions which 
are often necessary when one is treating with the generality 
of savages. To each harangue, he made an answer, such as 
these good Christians could desire. He declined with thanks 
their offers of service for the war, being strong enough 
against the enemies who dwell along the lower part of the 
river, but warned them to be on their guard and to take our 
defense against those who dwell on the upper banks of the 
same river. 

We always distrust the Fox savages, although they no 
longer dare to undertake anything since Father Guignas has 
detached from their alliance the Kikapous and the Maskou- 
tins. You know, my Reverend Father, that, when in Canada, 
he had the courage to penetrate even to the Sioux, wander- 
ing savages near the sources of the Mississippi, at a distance 
of about eight hundred leagues from New Orleans, and six 
hundred leagues from Quebec. Obliged to abandon this 
infant Mission through the unsuccessful enterprise against 
the Fox Tribe, he descended the river to reach the Illinois. 
On the 15th of October, 1728, he was arrested when half 
way, by the Kikapous and the Maskoutins. For five months 
he was a captive among the savages, where he had much to 
suffer and everything to fear. The time at last came when 
he was to be burned alive, and he prepared himself to end 
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his life in this horrible torment, when he was adopted by. 
an old man, whose family saved his life and procured him 
his liberty. Our missionaries, who were among the Illinois 
were no sooner acquainted with his sad situation, than they 
procured him all the relief they could. Everything which 
he received, he employed to gain over the savages: he suc- 
ceeded to the extent of engaging them to conduct him to the 
Illinois and come there to make peace with the French and 
the savages of that place. Seven or eight months after peace 
was concluded, the Maskoutins and the Kikapous returned 
again to the Illinois Country, and took away Father Guignas 
to spend the winter with them, whence, according to appear- 
ances, he returned to Canada. These fatiguing journeys have 
greatly aged him, but his zeal, full of fire and activity, 
seems to give him new strength. 

The Illinois had no other residence but ours, during the 
three weeks which they remained in this city: they charmed 
us by their piety and their edifying life. Every evening, 
they recited the rosary in alternate choirs, and every morn- 
ing they heard my Mass, during which, especially on Sundays 
and festivals, they sang different prayers of the Church 
suitable to the offices of the day. At the end of Mass, they 
never failed to sing with their whole heart the prayer for 
the King. The religious sang the first Latin stanza and the 
[Illinois continued the other stanzas in their language in the 
same tone. This novel spectacle drew great crowds to 
the Church, and inspired a tender devotion. In the course of 
the day and after supper, they often sang either alone or all 
together, various prayers of the Church, such as the Dies 
Irae, Vexilla Regis, Stabat Mater, etc. Listening to them, 
one could easily perceive that they took more taste and 
pleasure in singing these hymns than the generality of the 
savages, and even many French people, in singing their 
frivolous and often dissolute songs. 
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One would be astonished, as J myself have been, on ar- 
riving at this Mission to find that a great number of the 
French people are not nearly so well instructed in Religion 
as are these neophytes, who know nearly all the history of 
the Old and New Testaments, and are familiar with excel- 
lent methods of hearing Mass and of receiving the Sacra- 
ments. Their Catechism, which has fallen into my hands, 
with the literal translation by Father le Boullanger, is a per- 
fect model for those who might need one in their missions. 
These good savages have not been left ignorant of any of 
the Christian mysteries or duties, which have been explained 
to them in a manner equally instructive and solid. 

The first thought which comes to those who are acquainted 
with these Savages, is that it must have cost much labor to 
the missionaries to thus form them to Christianity. But their 
assiduity and patience are abundantly, recompensed by the 
blessings which it has pleased God to pour out upon their 
labors. Father le Boullanger has sent me word that he is 
obliged for the second time to enlarge considerably the 
church on account of the great number of savages, who, 
each year, receive baptism. 

The first day the Illinois saw the religious, Mamantou- 
ensa, perceiving near them a group of little girls, remarked: 
“T see that you are not religious without an object.” He 
meant to say that they. were not solitaries, laboring only for 
their own perfection. “ You are,” he added, “ like the Black 
Robes, our Fathers, you labor for others. Ah! if we had 
above there two or three of your number, our wives and 
daughters would have more sense and be better Christians.” 
“¢ Ah! well,” said the Mother Superior, “ choose those whom 
you wish! ” “It is not for me to choose,” said Mamantou- 
ensa, “it is for you who know them. The choice ought to 
fall on those who are most attached to God and who love 
Him most.” You can well judge, my Reverend Father, how 
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much these holy religious were charmed to find in a savage, 
sentiments so reasonable and so Christian. Alas! it will take 
time and trouble to teach the Tchactas to think and speak 
in this way. This can be but the work of Him Who knows 
how, when it pleases Him, to change stones into children of 
Abraham. 

Chicagou keeps preciously, in a purse made expressly, the 
magnificent snuff-box which the late Madame the Duchess 
d@Orleans gave him at Versailles. No matter what offers 
have been made to him he would never part with it, a regard 
very remarkable in a savage, whose characteristic is to be 
soon disgusted with everything he has and to desire pas- 
sionately what he sees and has not. All that he has related 
of France to his countrymen, has appeared to them incred- 
ible. “ They have bribed you,” said some to him, “ to make 
us believe all these beautiful fictions.” “ We are willing to 
believe,” said his relatives and those by whom his sincerity 
was least doubted, “that you have really seen all that you 
tell us, but some charm must have fascinated your eyes; for 
it is not possible that France can be such as you describe it.” 
When he told them that in France there are five cabins, one 
on top of the other, and that they are as high as the tallest 
trees; that there are as many. people in the streets of Parts, 
as there are blades of grass on the prairies and mosquitoes 
in the woods, and that they ride about, and even make long 
journeys, in moving cabins of leather; they would not be- 
lieve him any more than when he added that he had seen 
cabins full of sick people, where skillful surgeons performed 
the most wonderful cures. “ Listen,” he would say pleas- 
antly, “do you need a leg, an eye, a tooth, a breast? If you 
were in France, they would restore you another without 
its being noticed.” What most embarrassed Mamantouensa, 
when he saw the ships, was to know how, from the land on 
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which their vessels were constructed, they can be launched 
into water, and where hands enough can be found for that 
purpose, and above all to raise the anchors of so enormous 
a weight. Both points having been explained to him, he ad- 
mired the genius of the French who were capable of such 
great inventions. 

The Illinois left the last day of June; they were to unite 
with the Arkansas for the purpose of falling on the Yazoos 
and upon the Corroys. These last having set out to retire 
to the Tchactas, whither they were carrying the French 
scalps they had taken, were surprised on the way by the 
Tchtchoumas and by some Tchactas, who took eighteen 
scalps and delivered some French women with their children. 
Sometime afterward, they. were again attacked by a party 
of the Arkansas, who took from them four scalps and made 
many of their women prisoners. These good savages en- 
countered on their way two pirogues of French hunters, they 
passed their hands over them from head to foot, according 
to their custom, weeping for the death of the French, and 
of their Fathers in Jesus Christ. They swore that while there 
would be an Arkansas in the world, the Natchez and the 
Yazoos should not be without an enemy. They showed a 
bell and some books which they, were taking home, they 
said, for the first Black Robe Chief who would come to their 
village. It was all that they found in the cabin of Father 
Souel. I was at a loss to know what these barbarians had 
done with the body of the Missionary, but a French woman, 
who was their slave, has informed me that she at last in- 
duced them to give it burial. “I saw him,” she would often 
say to me, “lying on his back in the canes very near his 
house; they had not taken from him anything but his cas- 
sock. Although he had been dead fifteen days, his cheeks 
were as red as if he had only been sleeping. I was tempted 
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to examine where he had received the fatal blow, but respect 
checked my. curiosity. I knelt a moment and brought away 
his handkerchief which was near him.” 

The faithful Arkansas mourn every day, in their village, 
the death of Father du Poisson: they ask with earnest en- 
treaties, for another missionary. We cannot refuse to grant 
this request to a nation so amicable, and at all times very 
much attached to the French; of a modesty which the other 
nations ignore, and who present no obstacle to Christianity, 
but their propensity to jugglery. 

You could not guess, my Reverend Father, that they have 
tried to console us in our just sorrow by congratulating us 
that our loss had not been more general. In fact, the two 
dear missionaries for whom we mourn, did not appear to be 
nearly, as much exposed to the cruelty of the savages, as are 
many others, particularly Father du Guyenne, and still more 
Father Baudotiin. The latter is without any defense in the 
midst of the great nation of the Tchactas. We have had 
always a great distrust of these savages, even at the time 
when they were making war for us against the Natchez. 
Now, they have become so proud of their pretended victory, 
that we have much more need of troops to repress their 
insolence and to keep them within the bounds of duty, than 
to finish the extermination of our declared enemies. 

Father de Guyenne, after much opposition on the part 
of the savages in the neighborhood of Carolina, succeeded 
in having two cabins built in two different villages, to be 
better able to learn their language and to instruct them; but 
they have both been demolished. He will at last be obliged 
to confine his zeal to the French Fort of the Alibamos, or 
to seek a more abundant harvest on the banks of the Mis- 
SISSIPPI1. 

It only remains, my Reverend Father, to inform you of 
the situation of our enemies. They have reunited near the 
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river of the Ouachitas, on which they have three forts. It 
is believed that the Natchez still number about five hundred 
warriors; without counting their women and children they 
were scarcely more than seven hundred before the war; 
there are not more than forty warriors among the Yazoos 
and the Corroys. They have sowed their corn between two 
little rivers which run near their forts. It would only. be 
necessary to cut this corn to starve them during the winter; 
but the thing is not easy from what is said by the smaller 
tribes that harass them continually. The country is cut up 
by bayous, and full of canebrakes, where the incredible num- 
ber of mosquitoes does not permit one to remain long. 

The Natchez who were cantoned in their little forts after 
their last expedition, commence to reappear. Incensed that 
a party of Pumas and Bayagoulas had captured one of their 
pirogues, in which were seven men, a woman and two chil- 
dren, they went in great numbers to a small fort, where 
they surprised ten Frenchmen and twenty. negroes. Only a 
little soldier and two negroes were able to save themselves. 
The same soldier had formerly escaped the Natchez mas- 
sacre by concealing himself in an oven; this time, he escaped 
by hiding in the trunk of a tree. 

You can well believe, my Reverend Father, that this war 
has retarded the French Colony; nevertheless we flatter our- 
selves that this misfortune will be productive of a greater 
good, by determining the government to send us the forces 
necessary to tranquilize the colony and render it flourishing. 
Although there is nothing to fear at New Orleans, either 
from the small neighboring tribes, whom the negroes alone 
could manage in a single morning, or even from the Tchactas 
who would not dare to expose themselves on the lake in any 
great numbers, yet a panic terror has seized almost every- 
body, especially the women; but they will be reassured by 
the arrival of the first troops from France. We are expect- 
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ing them without delay. As for our Missionaries, they are 
very tranquil; the perils to which they see themselves ex- 
posed seem to increase their joy and animate their zeal. Be 
mindful of them and of me in your Holy Sacrifices in union 
with which, I am, with respect, etc. 
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BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Don Luis Marta DE 
PENALVER Y CARDENAS 


DON Luis Ignacio Maria de Pefialver y Cardenas, a direct 
descendant of the Marquis de Pefialver, was born in Havana, 
August 3, 1749. He was educated at the Jesuit College of 
St. Ignatius. He was nineteen years old when this college 
was closed, owing to the expulsion of the Jesuits from Cuba. 
He entered the Real y Pontificia Universidad de la Habana, 
where he obtained all the academic degrees. The degree of 
Doctor of Theology was conferred on him May 4, 1771; 
and Don Santiago José de Echevarria y Elguezta, then at 
the head of the Diocese of Havana, impressed with his 
talents and ability, placed him in charge of the tithes of the 
Church and of pious legacies. In April, 1773, Pefialver was 
elected to the important position of Providor and Vicar Gen- 
eral or Ecclesiastical Judge, which position he held over 
ten years, until appointed Inspector of Fabric-Lands and all 
religious works of the Diocese. Later on, he was named 
Director of the Casa de Recogidas (a prison for women) 
and then Administrator of the Diocese, which last charge 
he exercised during two years, until Don Felipe José de 
Trespalacios became Bishop of Havana. In 1786, he was 
appointed Visitor of the Diocese, and Director and Inspector 
of the plans and building of the new Cathedral in Havana. 

The friendship between Don Luis de las Casas, who be- 
came Governor of Cuba in 1790, and Pefialver was pro- 
ductive of great good to Cuba. Pefialver’s private fortune 
was generously dispensed to the victims of the hurricane of 
1792; and, with the Governor, he founded that same year 
the “ Real Sociedad Patriética,” which formed a social link 
between the nobility and the people, creating a brotherly 
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feeling that they might work together for the public weal; 
he was the first Director of this society. He founded the 
Biblioteca Publica, contributing to its support from his own 
purse, and by his influence, obtaining other monetary assist- 
ance for it. He inaugurated the Casa de Beneficencia, begun 
in 1792 and opened to the public in 1794, his personal con- 
tribution in land and materials amounting to $25,885.00. 

The Regium Exequatur which, on February 1, 1793, di- 
vided the bishopric formed by. Cuba, the two Floridas and 
Louisiana into two independent bishoprics, caused the ap- 
pointment of Don Luis de Pefialver as the first bishop of 
New Orleans, December 18, 1793. After having regulated 
the economic and administrative plans of the “ Beneficencia,” 
he turned over this administration to his nephew Don José 
Maria Penalver and left for New Orleans on March 7, 
1796. He had always encouraged agriculture, and having 
noticed on a cotton plantation, during a pastoral visit, a ma- 
chine used in the cotton industry, he studied it and sent one 
to Havana, with full instructions for its manipulation, to 
be used for the benefit of the “ Casa de Beneficencia.” In 
New Orleans, he was lavish in his generosity to bring about 
repairs of churches and in his donations to the Charity Hos- 
pital and its inmates. From his private fortune, he helped 
the Ursulines to enlarge their convent on Condé Street and 
tried to establish a school directed by Ursulines in Havana, 
which wish was not carried out before 1804. 

In 1801, he left New Orleans for a visit to Havana before 
going to his new diocese of Guatemala, but he was obliged 
to enter the Port of Mariel, 21 miles from Havana, being 
pursued by an English corsair, which was captured after 
he had landed. 

On February 4, 1802, he consecrated Bishop Espada in 
the Cathedral of Havana, and sailed for Guatemala on 
May 7, 1802. There he continued his good work, reforming 
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schools, establishing two others, and donating a chair to the 
Seminary which he enlarged, expending $10,000.00 in con- 
structions and various improvements. He established a pri- 
vate school, readjusted material resources and did all in his 
power to facilitate and foster commercial relations, causing 
the most complete census to be taken of his district in 1807. 
His administrative ability was equal to his charity and his 
tireless energy, which undermined his health and forced him 
to ask for his retirement in 1808, when he returned to Cuba, 
where he died in 1810, after having made his last will, which 
was a sequel to the liberality and charity he had practised 
during his life. 

There is a life-sized oil painting of Bishop Pefialver in 
the Presbytery of the St. Louis Cathedral in New Orleans 
and there are two in Havana. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE PasToRAL LETTER IssuUED IN 
Marcu, 1805, By THE VERY Rev. Patrick 
WatsoH, WHo Was at TuHat TIME 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE DIOCESE 


Patrick Walsh, Vicar-General, Provisor and Spiritual Gov- 
ernor of the Diocese of Louisiana: to all the faithful, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, of the City of New 
Orleans, Salvation in Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


IN virtue of the powers which have been accorded to us, 
by the Rt. Rev. Monseigneur Pefialver y Cardenas, lately 
Bishop of this Diocese, duly authorized to name one or 
several Grand Vicars to replace him until the Sovereign 
Pontiff would provide in some other manner. . . . No 
priest can perform pastoral functions unless he is authorized 
by ecclesiastical power. . . . A priest who has been deprived 
of it, cannot be considered a lawful minister of the Word 
and the Sacraments. This, my dear Brethren, is of Faith 
and has been decided by the Council of Trent. “If any. 
one,” says the Council, “ maintains that ministers who have 
not received the ecclesiastical and canonical power of the 
Word and Sacraments, can administer them, let him be 
anathema.” 

The Holy Council decrees that those who having been 
called and instituted by the people, or secular power, or the 
magistrate, have the temerity, to ingratiate themselves into 
the functions of the ministry, are not ministers of the 
Church, but robbers who have not entered by the door of 
the sheep-fold. 


The Fathers of the same Council declare null all the mar- 
riages made in the presence of any other priest than the 
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true pastor, at least that the priest who blesses them be 
approved by the true Pastor, or by the Ordinary, that is to 
say, the Bishop or his Grand Vicar. 

Finally, the same Council regards as null the absolution 
given by a priest who has not ordinary or delegated juris- 
diction. 

You must not forget, my brethren, that an cecumenical 
council such as that of Trent, of which you have heard the 
decrees, is a holy assembly, in which the Church by the 
mouth of her Chief Pastors forms the decision and proposes 
to the faithful the infallible rules of devotion, and, for a 
Catholic, not to believe and not to submit to these councils 
is to renounce the quality of Child of the Church, to excom- 
municate one’s self, to put one’s self in the rank of infidels, 
as we are warned by Jesus Christ Himself: 

“ Whoever will not hear the Church, let him be to thee 
as the heathen and the publican.” Mazt. XIII: 17. 

Whence I conclude, my dear brethren, and if you wish 
to be Catholics, you must conclude with me, first, that a 
priest cannot lawfully announce the Word of God, or ad- 
minister the Sacraments without mission, or ecclesiastical or 
canonical approbation, 

That acts of authority or jurisdiction which he does, 
such as to absolve penitents or bless marriages, without mis- 
sion, are null in the eyes of the Church: in fine, that all 
the Sacraments which he administers are profanations on the 
part of him who administers them and those who receive 
them. 

I cannot, without rendering myself grievously sinful be- 
fore God, and before you, leave you in ignorance that a 
priest interdicted from all ecclesiastical functions, and rash 
enough to undertake them by his own authority, falls into 
schism and irregularity. Schism is a culpable and voluntary 
separation from the Church; irregularity, in this case, an 
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inability to receive any. order, any ecclesiastical dignity. It 
belongs to the Sovereign Pontiff to absolve from schism and 
dispense from irregularity. 

Such 1s the invariable doctrine of the Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman Church of which, without doubt, you do not 
wish to cease to be children. Nevertheless, my brethren, 
those who have any difficulty or any. doubts as to the reality 
of our powers, which, being spiritual cannot depend on any 
change of time or government, let them come to us with 
confidence. Always ready to answer and instruct you, we 
will destroy. your doubts, give reasons for our faith, and 
strive to build up yours. We will instruct you and help you. 
. . . . Woe to me, if I fail to instruct you; but woe to you, 
if you will not hear my, voice. God is my witness that I 
carry you in my heart. 

Sweetness, persuasion, charity, condescension, but only 
permissible condescension, will make you the objects of my 
ministry, and this conduct is not less conformable to my 
inclinations than agreeable to my duty. 

I weep without ceasing until Jesus Christ, who is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, be formed in you. 


Finding ourselves charged with the government of this 
diocese, under the weight of which we weep before God, 
we believe it our duty, to labor in these evil days to fortify 
you in the faith. I say, in the joy of my soul, there are 
among you those who have never belied the promises of 
Baptism, and who rejoice Heaven and earth by their fidelity 
and their attachment to the dogmas of our holy Faith. 
Given at New Orleans, on the 27th day of March, in the 

year of Our Lord 1805, by the Vicar General. Olivier, 
Sec. of the Bishopric. 
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Mr. Watsy 


VicaR-GENERAL OF THE RoMAN Catuotic CHURCH 
oF LovuIsIANA AND THE FLoRIDASs 


DESIRING, with His Clergy, to celebrate the Anniver- 
sary of American Independence, requests the favor of Colo- 
nel Bellechassis’ assistance at a Solemn High Mass, to be 
sung on the occasion, in the Church of the Ursuline Con- 
vent, at ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 


New Orteans, July 2d, 1805 
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James Husert Brenk, S.M., dy the grace of God and the 
favor of the Apostolic See, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, to the Clergy and Laity of his Archdiocese, health 
and benediction. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN OF THE CLERGY, 
BELOVED CHILDREN OF THE Laity: 


It was in 1893 that our lamented predecessor, the Most 
Reverend Francis Janssens, of saintly memory, issued a pas- 
toral letter in which he joyfully acknowledged the indebt- 
edness of his diocese to Our Lady of Prompt Succor for 
numberless blessings received from Heaven through her 
powerful intercession. As a loving token of his, and his 
people’s gratitude, he then officially proclaimed her Our 
Lady of Louisiana, and by solemn consecration, placed him- 
self, the clergy and laity, and all the good works of the 
diocese under her very special protection. 

The ever-growing stream of temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings that has since flowed unceasingly upon our fair city 
and state is to us a convincing, and at the same time a 
consoling proof that our people’s filial confidence in the 
power of the intercession of Our Lady of Prompt Succor 
has been amply justified. And not only here, but in other 
states, and even in distant lands, she has shown special favor 
to those who have invoked her under the title of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor. We ourselves deem it now a sacred duty 
to acknowledge in this public manner, and with a heart filled 
to overflowing with gratitude, our own deep debt to her 
prompt and loving assistance when the cares and responsibil- 
ities of our sacred office lay heaviest upon us. It is with this 
keen consciousness of our obligations to her for these repeated 
manifestations of her special interest in the welfare of the 
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Clergy and people of this Archdiocese that we now appeal 
to you, dearly beloved Brethren, with all the fervor and 
earnestness at our command, for an increase of devotion to 
Our Lady, of Prompt Succor, and we promise you without 
hesitation — for we do so in her blessed name — a contin- 
uance of her maternal solicitude in your behalf and a still 
greater abundance of blessings and favors. 

But shall we rest content merely to acknowledge ourselves 
the recipients of countless favors at her hands? Shall we 
make no return as a token of our appreciation of her bounty 
in our regard? It would be unworthy of the chivalrous sons 
and daughters of Louisiana to be unwilling to go further 
than this in the expression of their gratitude to one whom 
history, points out as having been, for over a century, their 
shield and protection in times of greatest need. The fame 
of Our Lady of Louisiana has gone abroad throughout the 
land for the multiplied signs of her intervention exercised 
in our behalf, and the eyes of the Catholics of the Country 
are turned to us to-day to see what proofs we are prepared 
to give to her, now that opportunity offers, of that sense 
of gratitude for benefits received, which is the characteristic 
of a great and noble people. As Spiritual Head of this Arch- 
diocese, and with full confidence in the success of the cause 
on which we have set our heart, we call upon our beloved 
children in Christ to prove to Our Lady of Prompt Succor 
their thankful remembrance of past favors, by uniting their 
efforts in working towards the erection of a Shrine that shall 
stand as a magnificent memorial to her honor and an 1m- 
perishable monument to their own greatness of soul and 
their filial devotion to the Blessed Mother of God. We ap- 
peal to you for the rearing, not of a mere Chapel to be 
restricted to the use of the cloistered Religious whom Our 
Lady has chosen as the privileged custodians of her Mirac- 
ulous Statue, but of a grand public Sanctuary, to which the 
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votaries of Our Lady of Prompt Succor may flock in large 
numbers from all parts of the country, to do honor to their 
gracious Patroness. 

It will not be amiss here to recall briefly the origin of the 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin under the title of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor, and to touch upon the interesting history 
of the Miraculous Statue which is still so jealously guarded 
by, the Ursuline ladies in this city. This devotion was mani- 
fested to a saintly Ursuline nun, Mother St. Michel, known 
in the world as Agathe Gensoul, as she knelt in prayer in her 
convent in the city of Montpellier. Filled with the Apostolic 
spirit which still characterizes,.so many of the daughters of 
France, she prayed to the Blessed Virgin that she might be 
vouchsafed the privilege of consecrating the rest of her days 
to the service of the people of far-distant New Orleans. She 
longed to join her sisters in religion there, because of the 
distress in which they were plunged, owing to the departure 
from their midst of sixteen of their companions for Havana. 
Her project seemed but an idle dream, for France was then 
only beginning to recover from the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion, and the Ordinary of Montpellier, Bishop Fournier, 
loath to lose the valuable services of so holy and zealous 
a religious, refused his consent to her departure, adding 
that the Pope alone could grant the desired permission. It 
was not easy to communicate with the Holy Father for he 
was then a prisoner of Napoleon, closely. guarded in Rome 
by the order of the Emperor. But Mother Gensoul was not 
to be daunted by difficulties which would have disheartened 
one less courageous and less convinced of the designs of 
Providence in her regard. Kneeling before a statue of Mary, 
to whom she was wont to appeal in time of distress and of 
doubt, she thus addressed the Queen of Heaven: “ O most 
holy Virgin, if you will obtain for me a prompt and favor- 
able answer to my letter, I promise in return to have you 
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honored in New Orleans under the title of Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor.” Then, rising from her knees, she sent her 
petition to the Holy Father, dated from Montpellier, March 
19, 1809. On the 29th of the following month, exactly 
forty days later, came the answer from Cardinal di Pietro, 
who, writing in the name of Pius VII., informed Mother 
Gensoul that her prayer was heard and that she was free 
to leave on her mission of love to the far-distant land of 
Louisiana. The designs of Providence were so clearly indi- 
cated in all this, that the good Bishop of Montpellier offered 
no further resistance to the plans of Mother Gensoul; but, 
on the contrary, reserved for himself the privilege of bless- 
ing the statue of Our Blessed Lady, which the saintly reli- 
gious had ordered to be carved, and which she purposed to 
carry with her to the New World. 

Bearing in mind the promise which had obtained for her, 
in so singular a manner, the blessed realization of her holy 
desire, Mother Gensoul embarked on the long and perilous 
journey. across the Atlantic. She bore with her, as her most 
precious treasure, the wooden statue which was destined to 
become the center of the devotion now so dearly cherished 
by the Catholics of Louisiana — the devotion to Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor. The establishment of this devotion, in 
fulfilment of her vow, was Mother Gensoul’s first care upon 
her arrival in her Community; and, from that day to this, 
countless blessings and favors have been obtained through 
Mary’s intercession under the title of Our Lady. of Prompt 
Succor. The many ex-votos which adorned her Shrine in the 
old Ursuline Chapel where the identical statue, brought over 
from France, had been venerated for well-nigh a century, 
and the numerous letters, carefully preserved in the archives 
of the Convent, bear witness to the many favors granted in 
answer to the prayers of her devout clients. 

We may be pardoned if we here recall two important 
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events in the past history of our city with which all are 
agreed in associating the name of Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor: We refer to the devastating fire of 1812 which 
threatened to lay the whole city in ashes, and to the famous 
battle of New Orleans which took place three years later on 
the field of Chalmette. In both these events there was the 
clearest manifestation of divine intervention attributed to 
the special protection of Our Lady. of Prompt Succor over 
the city and people of New Orleans. In fact, so convinced 
was General Jackson, the hero of Chalmette, that Provi- 
dence had, in a wonderful manner, aided his arms through 
the fervent prayers of the Ursuline nuns who knelt in sup- 
plication around Mary’s shrine during the battle, that he 
came in person to thank them after the victory was won. 

It is not surprising, then, that the devotion to Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor has taken so firm a hold on the Catholics 
of this city and state, and that her devout clients have such 
unbounded confidence in the power of her intercession. Ap- 
proved by, Bishop Dubourg at its very origin, this devotion 
had become so firmly established already in 1851 that the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pius IX., in answer to a popular demand 
voiced by the Ordinary of this diocese, authorized the setting 
apart of a special day for the Feast of Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor and fixed upon January, the 8th for its celebration, 
notwithstanding its occurrence within the privileged Octave 
of the Epiphany. The continued growth of this special de- 
votion to Mary was such, after this signal encouragement, 
that in 1894, the Holy See deigned, once more, to give a 
mark of its very special interest in Our Lady of Louisiana. 
On June the 21st of that year, Pope Leo XIII., of blessed 
memory, issued a special Decree delegating Archbishop Jans- 
sens to crown, in his name and with solemn ceremony, the 
Miraculous Statue of Our Lady of Prompt Succor. 

January the 8th, 1895, marked the canonical establish- 
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ment of the Confraternity of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, 
and on November the 10th of the same year took place the 
grand and imposing ceremonies of the Solemn Coronation 
of the Miraculous Statue. The first of its kind in this coun- 
try, this event was celebrated with all the grandeur and mag- 
nificence befitting the occasion, and those who were privi- 
leged to witness it will remember as long as they live the 
emotions that stirred their souls at the solemn and impres- 
sive moment when, amid the booming of cannons and the 
joyous acclamations of a vast concourse of people, Arch- 
bishop Janssens placed the jeweled crown upon the fair 
brow of Our Lady of Louisiana. The religious enthusiasm 
of that day was again renewed on January 8th, 1911, when 
the Centennial of the Miraculous Statue’s arrival in our 
midst was solemnly celebrated. 

From the day, of the Coronation, a new impulse was given 
to the devotion to Our Lady of Prompt Succor. Devout 
pilgrims have come in unbroken procession to her heaven- 
favored Shrine and seemed to vie with one another in keep- 
ing lights constantly burning before her privileged altar. 
Twice a year, on January 8th and November roth, the 
Chapel was ever found too small to accommodate Our 
Lady’s clients who oftentimes braved the inclemency of the 
weather to come and pay their tribute of veneration and 
gratitude to her on these, her two joyous festivals. 

So hallowed and sacred had this Shrine become through 
the solemn consecration of its walls, the holy and historical 
associations that clustered around it, and the sweet perfume 
of sanctity with which its very atmosphere was penetrated, 
that the mere thought or suggestion of a change of locality 
would have been deemed almost a sacrilege. But time has 
wrought its changes; yet, in the successive encroachments 
which had made the “ Father of Waters” a menace to the 
modest Shrine nestling on its verdant banks, may we not be 
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permitted to see the designs of an inscrutable Providence in 
favor of a grander and nobler Sanctuary, more worthy of 
her who, for over a century, has scattered with a lavish hand 
her most precious gifts and favors upon our people? Accept- 
ing, then, as a manifestation of the divine will, this necessity 
of removing the Miraculous Statue to another part of the 
city, we earnestly desire, dearly beloved Brethren, that its 
new and more worthy Shrine be the spontaneous gift, not 
merely. of a privileged few, but the united offering of all 
Our Lady’s clients, and more particularly of her children 
of Louisiana. Such is Louisiana’s debt to her benign Pat- 
roness, that her sons and daughters should deem it not only 
a high privilege but a sacred duty to contribute as gener- 
ously as each one’s means will allow to the prompt erection 
of that Sanctuary. 

When we make this appeal to the faithful who share our 
pastoral solicitude, we have no fear that it will fall upon 
deaf ears or on cold hearts; for Our Lady of Prompt Suc- 
cor, for whose greater honor our feeble voice is raised, will 
give strength and warmth to our words to move her loyal 
children of Louisiana and of our Southland to acknowledge 
the debt they owe her, and must now, in some measure, 
repay the manifold blessings they have received at her hands. 
For who, indeed, among us, having appealed to her in the 
dark hours of distress, of trial or of need, is not indebted 
to her maternal solicitude and care for prompt and loving 
assistance and consolation? 

As we have said before, it is our most ardent wish that 
all should contribute towards the erection of this Shrine. 
The mite of the poor, given in God’s name, will bring its 
special blessing to our efforts, and will be as gratefully re- 
ceived as the larger donations of those whom fortune has 
more generously favored. As the work of construction will 
not begin before a sufficient amount shall have been collected, 
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it is imperative that the subscriptions be sent in as soon as 
possible. Full directions as to the manner of sending in these 
subscriptions will shortly. be given by the organization duly 
authorized by us to solicit and collect contributions. 

This Pastoral Letter is to be read at all the Masses on the 
Sunday following its reception. We would plead with the 
Reverend Clergy to take a very special personal interest in 
this State-wide movement inaugurated for the raising of 
these funds, and to urge the faithful, with all the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm at their command, to share, as fully as 
their means will allow, in the proposed erection of a Shrine 
that will be the worthy tribute of a people’s gratitude to 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor, Our Lady of Louisiana. 

May she, during this dawning year, pour forth the richest 
favors and choicest blessings upon our beloved Clergy and 
their devoted flocks. 

Given from our Archiepiscopal residence, on the Feast 
of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, Wednesday, January the 
8th, 1913. 

James Huserr Bienk, S.M., 
Archbishop of New Orleans 
By. order of His Grace, 
Juss B. JEANMARD, 
Secretary 
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A Tripute To St. Ursuta 
(From The Messenger of Our Lady of Prompt Succor) 


THE glories and greatness of St. Ursula are so clearly 
proved in the following extracts from the sermon preached 
by the Rev. Henry Churchill Semple, S.J., in the Chapel 
of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, on the feast of the Pat- 
roness of the Ursulines, that we are sure the members of 
the Alumnz Society, and the clients of Our Lady will read 
this tribute with intense interest. 

“From childhood, we, of the older generation, were 
taught and trained by a solemn celebration, with eloquence 
and music, of the twenty-second of February, to love and 
honor George Washington, Father of our Country, ‘ first 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ 
And at the sound of his venerated name, how many scenes 
from the acts of his life pass before our memory,! The small 
boy cannot tell a lie about his father’s cherry, tree and his 
own little hatchet. The young Virginia colonel saves the 
remnants of British regulars from Braddock’s defeat. The 
majestic horseman draws his sword as commander-in-chief 
at Cambridge. On his knees, in the snows of Valley Forge, 
when all is dark for the cause of American liberty, the 
Christian soldier cries to God, his refuge and strength. The 
conquering hero receives the surrender of the Hessians at 
Trenton and of the British at Yorktown. He has been asked 
to be a King, but delivers his Farewell Address to his sol- 
diers and retires to private life on his farm. Father of our 
glorious Constitution he is inaugurated as first President of 
this greatest Republic. His sword and clothing are treasured 
as sacred relics in the Smithsonian Institute. His tomb at 
Mt. Vernon is a pilgrimage for patriots. Each such scene 
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rehearsed on February 22d preaches, through the eye, to 
the American mind and heart, principles which today would 
save the world. This is the special message recently sent to 
us Americans through Monsignor Cerretti by our Holy 
Father Pope Benedict XV., who said: ‘ When the violence 
of these tempestuous days has passed, your people keeping, 
as they do, a firm grasp on the principles of reasonable lib- 
erty and Christian civilization, are destined to play the chief 
part in restoring peace and order and reconstituting human 
society on the basis of these same principles.’ ” 

“Gloria filiorwm patres eorum.” Noble fathers are the 
glory of their children. How right we have been for the last 
century and more, to celebrate with love and honor the 
twenty-second day of February, the day of the birth of 
the Father of our Country, into this world. But how right, 
too, to celebrate with love and honor this swenty-first day 
of October, the day of the birth of Ursula, Patroness of the 
Ursulines, the day of the birth of the Virgin Martyr into 
Heaven. 

Let us dwell in spirit on her honors as the longer in time, 
the wider in space, the deeper in hearts, and the higher in 
merits. In the first place, let us consider how Ursula’s honors 
have been longer in time. Her feast has been celebrated in 
this first community of Sisters in the present territory of 
the United States, since 1727, or for almost two hundred 
years. It has been celebrated in Canada since 1639, or almost 
three hundred years. It has been celebrated in the hundreds 
of Ursuline Convents throughout the Catholic world for 
nigh four hundred years, namely, since 1535, when St. 
Angela founded this first religious order ever founded in 
the Catholic Church for the special purpose of educating 
young girls in Catholic principle and virtue. Angela, having 
put her hand to the plow, for a moment looked back and 
recoiled from the novel giant task that not one had dared 
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to essay in the fifteen preceding centuries of the life of the 
Church. Our Lord appeared in great glory and put spirit 
into her by the rebuke: “ Where is thy, faith? How many 
proofs I have given thee of My will! How darest thou 
dally to found this order for My. glory and the good of 
My Church? ” This vision had scarcely, ceased when Ursula, 
the Virgin Martyr, appeared surrounded by a throng of her 
Virgin Martyr companions and urged Angela to take heart; 
she encouraged her to proceed and promised her own per- 
petual protection. 

It is a glory. of the Society of Jesus, which has toiled for 
four hundred years for the education of young boys and 
men, to have ever given aid and comfort to the works of 
the daughters of St. Angela and St. Ursula for the educa- 
tion of young girls and women. And with the sanction of 
the Papal Nuncio, relics of St. Ursula and her companions 
were taken to Lisbon by Blessed Peter Faber, first companion 
of St. Ignatius; to India by Father Gaspar Barseas, com- 
panion of St. Francis Xavier; and to various parts of Europe 
by Blessed Peter Canisius. 

From the early Middle Ages, how many legends of St. 
Ursula and her companion Virgins and Martyrs! Some now 
object, they tell of too many miracles and revelations to be 
credible. But was not the young newly planted Church, like 
the young newly planted tree, in special need of extraordi- 
nary irrigation and care by the Divine Gardener? Legends 
tell that Ursula, with eleven thousand companions, was 
butchered by haters of Christian faith and purity. Some 
object that such cruelty is too great to be credible. But has 
not our age, that is never done thanking God that it is not 
like the rest of the ages and not like the Dark Ages, the Ages 
of Faith, seen with its eyes unmentionable brutalities in our 
world war in Europe, and massacres of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Armenians by Turks in Asia and of Russian Chris- 
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tians by Bolsheviki, in Russia? Was not the age of Ursula 
near the age of the Christians of the Catacombs, the age of 
the persecutors who for three hundred years cast thousands 
and thousands of Christians to the lions in the Coliseum or 
elsewhere for a Roman holiday? Or perhaps, more prob- 
ably, it was the later age of Attila, who said: “I am Attila, 
King of the Huns, the scourge of God, the hammer to crush 
the universe. Before me, the earth quakes, stars fall. Be- 
hind me, where my horse has trampled with his hoof, cities 
are ashes, fields are deserts, there grows no blade of grass.” 
What cruelty is incredible in Attila and his seven hundred 
thousand Huns, routed and fleeing from the plains of Cha- 
lons, where he left nearly two hundred thousand of his 
barbarian warrior comrades slain by the legions of Aétius, 
last of the Romans? What cruelty is incredible in Attila and 
his Huns, frenzied by. disaster, inflamed with lust, scorned 
by Ursula and her throng of Christian Maidens? 

Some object that such courage in so many weak young 
women is incredible. But these objectors blind their eyes to 
the authentic annals of the courage of the Cecilias and the 
Agneses, and have never tasted how sweet and strong 1s the 
Christian Virgin’s love for Christ. But whether those legends 
are facts or fiction, whether they were intended as history 
with true facts or as poems with true lessons, it is a fact 
that those legends honored Ursula and her companions and 
honored them for centuries. 

Not far from the grand Cathedral of Cologne, where lie 
the relics of the three Magi, who are called the three Kings 
of Cologne, there is the most ancient church of St. Ursula. 
In it is still seen an inscription carved in stone. It records 
that on this site “ holy. heavenly Virgins endowed with virtue 
of great majesty. shed their blood for the name of Christ.” 
According to the great de Rossi and other eminent archaeolo- 
gists, this inscription undoubtedly is authentic and dates from 
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the fifth century, if not from the fourth. It attests that, 
before that time, there had been a still more ancient basilica 
which had been destroyed by fire and was replaced by this 
church built by, Clematius. The relics of St. Ursula are there 
in the chapel called the chamber of gold. 

Thus we see how long in time have been the honors of 
Ursula. And thus, also, we have already seen how wide they 
have been in space. To confirm this we need scarce refer to 
Ursula’s life illustrated in her own basilica by the brushes 
of many old masters, in Bruges by Memling, in Venice by 
Carpaccio. Our mind is bewildered in reckoning the numbers 
of pilgrims for fourteen or fifteen hundred years flocking 
to Ursula’s tomb in Cologne from every land of Christen- 
dom. In our own day of historical research and criticism 
there is still on, a contest between Erin and Albion. Both 
claim the honor of being the land of Ursula’s birth. It is 
thus manifest how incomparably longer in time and wider 
in extent have been the honors of this little maid who is 
honored in prayer not only one but every day. in the year 
by the faithful in general and by the Ursulines and their 
pupils and Alumnae in particular. 

With due reverence to the Father of our Country and to 
his profound honors, we have affirmed that the honors of 
Ursula, this Mother of the soul, are deeper in hearts. We 
celebrate his birthday. on earth, her birthday in Heaven. We 
revere him as among our honored dead, her as among the 
blessed in eternal light and life. We speak of him, but #o 
her as ever seeing the face of God and as ever hearing and 
helping us by her powerful intercession with our Almighty 
Father in Heaven. How appropriate the traditional picture 
of St. Ursula with angels above, doctors below, and her 
mantle of protection over a multitude of maidens by her 
side! How happy the inspiration of Angela to choose Ursula 
as the Patroness of her Order, the first founded to educate 
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young maidens, and to thus teach and train them to love 
their Faith, to love purity, and to love them more than 
enetre lite! \...:.. 

What an honor to New Orleans in its long, wide, deep 
and high honors to this Community. of daughters of Ursula, 
who have sacrificed their lives offered through perpetual 
poverty, chastity, obedience in the flames of charity, and 
have held the mantle of the Virgin Martyr over generation 
after generation of American maidens, and have been first 
in the field for this noble work, not only in our great coun- 
try but in the whole Catholic world. May. you, young girls, 
never forget the lesson they teach by their lives every day, 
and especially this day.; the lesson of fearlessness, especially 
in the face of present pagan fashion in dress, dance, play, 
picture, speech, print; in the face of this insidious tyrant 
which would kill first purity and then faith, in the hearts 
of our women, who are the prop of hope of reasonable lib- 
erty and Christian civilization in the home, our country, 
the world. 
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PAaNEGYRIC OF St. ANGELA DE Menric1 OF BRESCIA 
FouNDRESS OF THE URSULINES 


By Rev. THomas McGratu, S.J., or Loyota UNIvERsITY 
(From The Messenger of Our Lady of Prompt Succor) 


“ EDUCATION,” as we hear it defined, “is a prepara- 
tion for life.” If by life be understood eternal as well as 
temporal life; if the word life be not limited to what is 
transient, ephemeral and passing, but is also, and especially, 
extended to a life of eternal happiness with God, we accept 
the definition. We are not unwilling to admit that education 
includes commercial, industrial, social and aesthetic attain- 
ments; but we must positively affirm that a system of educa- 
tion that develops the mind only, and does not make eternal 
salvation the keystone of the educational arch, is a one- 
sided, nay, more, an obnoxious, dangerous system. 

St. Angela of Merici understood this well, and it is for 
this reason that her name stands out preéminently among 
true Christian educators. She it was who gave to the Church 
the first body of organized, trained teachers for girls, who 
make the complete education of the child their life’s work; 
not engaging in education as a make-shift only, until they 
can obtain something better; but devoting their time, energy 
and talents, nay, their entire selves to training the minds 
and hearts of Christ’s little ones and showing them the way 
to Heaven. 

St. Angela was not merely a teacher; she was an edu- 
cator, and an educator in the truest sense of the word. She 
was a true educator, because in her soul there dwelt, as in a 
tabernacle, those virtues that are absolutely essential for one 
who would impart a complete education; namely, burning 
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zeal, patient self-sacrifice, and an ardent filial devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

“The zeal of My, Father’s house hath eaten me up ” are 
words that can most appropriately be applied to Angela. 
From her earliest childhood she had learned the value of 
the human soul; realized as did the Patriarchs and Prophets 
of old, as did the Apostles and Missionaries of the New 
Law, the priceless worth of a human soul created to the 
image and likeness of God. After being deprived of fond 
father and tender mother; after seeing her little sister 
snatched away suddenly from her side, Angela converted 
her home into a school of catechism; and there, each day, 
gathered the little ones of the village to instill into their 
tender, susceptible hearts the principles of Christ the Sav- 
iour. Day after day saw the children of Desenzano gath- 
ered around her, listening with breathless attention to the 
simple truths of our holy Faith as expounded to them by 
the Saint. 

And why was it that, with a prosperous future and most 
brilliant career open before her, why was it that she, a noble 
maiden, possessed of talents and endowed with qualities and 
attainments such as few can boast of, used them all in her 
simple mission of love? Because the words of Christ: “ What 
doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his 
soul ” reverberated in her ears day and night. She pictured 
to herself the souls of those innocent children sullied and 
stained with mortal sin and at enmity with the loving Saviour 
of men. 

She looked about her and saw men and women, in whose 
veins coursed the blood of Saints; saw those who once pos- 
sessed the invaluable heritage of faith, and in whose hearts 
once glowed the consuming fire of charity; she saw them, 
by the hundreds, becoming estranged from God and their 
faith, their precious birthright, a thing of the past; saw them 
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falling victims of enticing heresy; saw them falling like 
wheat before the reaper’s sickle. 

And seeing this sad condition, her analytical mind sought 
out the cause and found it in a lack of instruction in the fun- 
damental, ground principles of our holy Faith. “ Is it pos- 
sible,” she used to ask herself, “ that these souls who have 
fallen victims of heresy and sophistry were once thoroughly 
grounded in their faith? Can it be that one who has under- 
stood our religion is now tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every. wind of doctrine, by the wickedness of men, 
by cunning craftiness, by which they lie in wait to deceive? 
No, never. . . . Since, therefore,” she said, “a fundamen- 
tal knowledge of our holy faith is the one and only break- 
water to stem the on-rushing tide of heresy and deceit, I 
will supply. this knowledge to Christ’s little ones, so help 
me God.” 

The pagan poet Horace, once said of the youth, that he 
was “cereus in vitium flecti” (“ wax-like to be moulded 
into vice”); but Angela realized that the youth is also, in 
just as true a sense “ cereus in virtutem flecti” (“ wax-like 
to be moulded into virtue ”?). Some one has said that the 
boy is father to the man. Angela realized that in no less a 
true sense is the girl the mother to the woman. Such the girl, 
such the woman; if the girl be trained in the principles laid 
down by Christ, she will, when grown up to woman’s estate, 
be like unto Christ’s Holy Mother. And so, imbued with 
this idea, Angela set herself the arduous task of imparting 
these same principles of Christ to His faithful little flock. 

The fame of her zeal spread far and wide, and her field 
for doing good grew daily more extensive. And realizing 
that the harvest was great and the laborers few, she gathered 
about her twelve spotless virgins like herself, glowing with 
the same zeal, burning with the same fire to instil the prin- 
ciples of Christ and impart a truly, Christian education to the 
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girls and maidens of Brescia. Their fame spread from city 
to city, from hamlet to hamlet, and from town to town; and 
the daughters of Angela were begged by the Bishops of 
Italy, France, Spain and Belgium to come and gather around 
them those little souls for whose salvation Calvary’s crest 
ran red with the Saviour’s Precious Blood. Nay, more, their 
names spread, as if on the wings of the wind, to far and 
distant climes. 

The murmuring pines and swaying hemlocks beckoned to 
them from across the boundless bosom of the Ocean; the 
voices of the American aborigines, crying for some one to 
make known the sweet truths of Christ, were wafted across 
the Atlantic, and were not heard in vain. Bands of noble 
virgins bade farewell to the vine-clad hills of France, kissed 
a last farewell to mother, father; and, separated from every- 
thing that the human heart holds dear, braved the dangers 
of a tempestuous sea, in fragile barks, to take the name of 
Christ to the children of the wilderness. 

Such was the zeal of Angela, such the zeal of Angela’s 
daughters. Angela sought the glory of God always and 
forever, with a pure, unselfish zeal with never a thought of 
aught but the Master. So oblivious of self was she, that she 
would not have the order she founded bear the name of its 
foundress, but preferred, nay, insisted, that it be known as 
the Company of St. Ursula; that her daughters be called 
Ursulines in honor of St. Ursula, who appeared to her in 
a vision and promised to be her protectress. 

But in works of zeal, difficulties, trials and tribulations, 
crosses, disappointments, and contradictions, are the lot of 
the true Apostle. To the faint-hearted, obstacles rise up and 
take on the proportions of a mountain range; shut out the 
light of hope, and plunge them in the deepest despair. But 
not so with Angela. From her earliest childhood, she had 
been trained in the school of the Cross; had learned to make 
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disappointments and sorrows stepping-stones, by, which to 
mount higher and higher to the throne of Christ, and nearer 
to his Sacred Heart. When her parents left her an orphan 
at a tender age; when her little sister passed out like a 
shadow, life seemed dark and dismal indeed. It seemed to 
her that the sun and moon and stars of her existence had 
been extinguished. Alone in the world, save for distant rela- 
tives, Angela’s future was gruesome beyond conception. But 
did she turn from God? Did she, in her moments of grief, 
forget the lessons she had learned so well at her mother’s 
knee? No, not she, because 


The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look she turned when he rose. 


And so, turning to her Father in Heaven, who was cruel 
to be kind, she said: 


Thou art wise and good and holy, 
Knowing what is best for me; 

I accept whate’er Thou sendest, 
Hidden though the reason be. 


Angela knew full well the import of that truth to which 
Father Tabb gave expression when he said: 


My life is but a weaving, 
Between my God and me. 
I may choose the colors, 
He worketh steadily. 


Full oft, He weaveth sorrow, 
And I, in foolish pride, 

Forget he sees the upper 
And I the under side. 
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She bows her head in sacrificial submission and repeats 
the prayer of Gethsemane, “ Not my will, but Thine be 
done! ” 

What the “ upper side ” of the weaving was we know to- 
day, for God wished her to found an order of teachers and 
train the future mothers like unto the Mother of Christ... . 

As years went by, trials and tribulations innumerable as- 
sailed Angela, but never once did her heart grow faint, never 
once did she feel afraid. Opposition and misrepresentation, 
the offspring of jealousy and pride, came down upon her 
with the force of an arctic avalanche, but the courageous 
Angela withstood their mighty onrush. 

The afflictions that came directly from the hand of God, 
Angela accepted with resignation; for while making a pil- 
grimage to the beautiful land whose western shores are 
washed by the blue waters of the Mediterranean, while 
she had her eyes turned toward the spots made sacred by 
_ the foot-prints of the Man-God; while enraptured with the 
thought of gazing in an ecstasy of love on the scenes of! 
Christ?’s life and saving death, the light of day 1s shut out 
from her vision and she continues her pilgrimage in blind- 
ness. Weaker souls, souls not trained in the way of suffering 
and pain, would have retraced their steps in desperation and 
despair. Their vision of work for God would have faded 
from their mind’s eye; a life of utter uselessness would have 
loomed up before them, and words of impatient complaint 
would have been engendered in their hearts and would have 
found expression upon unconfiding lips. But not so with 
Angela. Again, she bows her head in lowly submission and 
continues her pilgrimage in peace. Such confidence in God, 
amidst circumstances so trying, was not without its reward; 
for, on their return voyage, while kneeling before an image 
of the Crucified, the light of Heaven is again reflected on the 
retina of her eye, and she looks upon the loving figure of 
Christ, in sentiments of lowly and humble gratitude. 
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And where did Angela get her strength? Seeing her works 
of zeal hampered on all sides; seeing herself contradicted 
by men, and apparently forsaken by God, we naturally ask 
ourselves whence she derived that undaunted courage and 
indomitable patience so characteristic of the Saint of Brescia, 
and so necessary for a true Christian educator. Let us go in 
spirit to Desenzano and to Brescia; let us revert to those 
moments of trial; let us enter the Ursuline oratory, and we 
will see the zealous, self-sacrificing Angela kneeling in rap- 
ture or raised in ecstasy before the Prisoner of the Taber- 
nacle. Angela knew full well the weakness of human nature 
and its propensity to discouragement, and so betook herself 
to the source and fountain-head of strength and fortitude, 
Christ, her Eucharistic God. 

Hours by day, and long vigils by night, she spent in heart 
to heart communion with the Hidden God of the Tabernacle. 
Many a time did her daughters gaze, with eyes bedewed 
with tears, upon the motionless figure of Angela, as she 
prayed for strength and courage. 

And from this intimate union with Christ, hidden be- 
neath the Sacramental Veil, came forth those tidings of love 
that she imparted to her pupils. Angela was like a pendulum 
that oscillated between two hearts —the Heart of Christ, 
and the hearts of those whom she taught. She caught the 
message from the Heart of Christ and carried it to the heart 
of those for whom He died, and made those hearts throb 
with affection for Him, Whose Sacred Heart was pierced 
for them. 

From her intimate converse with Christ in the Eucharist, 
Angela became, so her biographer tells us, “ like a sun which 
illumined those about her with its light, and a furnace of 
love which set their hearts on fire,” with love for Him Who 
became man to show us the way to eternal life, and died 
amid excruciating agony while suspended a bleeding Victim 
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between Heaven and earth, to open the gates of heaven 
that had been closed by sin. 

Year after year wore on; and, after spending her life in 
spreading the sweet odor of Christ, and teaching the girls 
and maidens of Europe to cherish His sweet Name; after 
seeing her Order approved by Christ’s Vicar on earth, An- 
gela closed her eyes in death, and on the night of the 27th 
of January, 1540, breathed forth her soul into the hands 
of Him Whom she loved so well, for Whom she toiled so 
ardently, and to Whose holy. will she ever bowed her head. 
Her beautiful soul, adorned with her characteristic virtues 
of zeal for souls, patience, self-sacrifice, and ardent love 
for Christ hidden away in the Eucharist, is ushered by the 
hands of angels into the courts of this same dear Saviour, 
there to look upon His sweet Face, now no longer veiled 
and hidden, but glowing with a loving smile of approbation, 
and to hear from His lips those consoling words: “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of the Lord. Receive the crown that I have prepared | 
for thee from the beginning of the world. Possess the re- 
ward I have in store for those who love Me. For when thou 
didst it to one of My little ones, thou didst it to Me.” And 
I can picture to myself Christ our Saviour turning and point- 
ing to a vast army. of pure and unsullied souls, without stain 
or spot or blemish, beautiful and fair to look upon and say- 
ing to Angela: “ These, my Daughter, are the fruits of thy 
toil and by. thy labors thou hast saved them all.” 

And would you, my dear sisters, possess a like reward? 
Would you share in the glory that Angela now enjoys? 
Would you hear from the sweet lips of Christ the same 
consoling words? Would you gaze upon the countenance 
of Christ, look into His eyes, and be consoled by the same 
smile of approbation? Then imitate the zeal of Angela, 
your mother; ever see in those committed to your care the 
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image and likeness of God; ever bear in mind her patient 
self-sacrifice in all trials, tribulations and difficulties, and 
seek your strength, as did Angela, beneath the soft, flicker- 
ing glow of the sanctuary lamp. Do this, and you will merit 
a like reward, wear a similar crown, studded with the jewels 
that you yourselves have set by training the little ones of 
Christ to ever know and love and seek Him; and you will 
hear those same words, so consoling to one who has left all, 
to follow in the footsteps of the humble Jesus of Nazareth, 
and to teach the same lessons that He taught when He gath- 
ered the innocent little children around Him from the vil- 
lages and hamlets of Galilee: “ When you did it to one of 
these My little ones, you did it to Me.” 
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Discourse or Rr. Rev. Cornetrus Van De Ven, D.D., 


BisHop oF ALEXANDRIA, La., 
AT THE 
SoLEMN DEDICATION OF 


OUR LADY OF PROMPT SUCCOR’S 


VOTIVE SHRINE, 
January 8, 1924 


“ FOR behold from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed, because He that is mighty hath done great things 
to me and Holy is His name.” Luke |: 48, 49. 

Many are the names and the titles devised by Mary’s 
loving children and approved by Mother Church whereby 
she is honored and called blessed in all generations, expres- 
sive of her manifold glories and prerogatives as well as her 
various relations both to God and to her fellow creatures. 
She is the Mother of God and the Mother of men, and yet 
Virgin undefiled. She is the highest and the humblest, the 
most favored and the most suffering, the Mother of Sor- 
rows and the Cause of our Joy, the Queen of the Saints 
and Angels and the Refuge of Sinners, the strong Tower of 
David and the sweet Comfortress of the Afflicted. She is the 
Mirror of Justice, the highest type of all human perfection, 
the fairest flower of paradise and the kind help of Christians. 

Here in this hallowed and favored place she is, by a spe- 
cial disposition of Divine Providence and her own gracious 
desire, revered and invoked under the hopeful title of “ Our 
Lady ” of “ Prompt Succor ” or “ Speedy Help.” For more 
than a century she has under a sweet appellation had her 
shrine in the Ursuline Community of New Orleans; she 
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has, time and time again, by singular manifestations of her 
power and of her goodness, proved her delight at being 
thus honored here, and the grateful religious, with the pious 
Catholic people, headed by the Shepherds of the flock, have 
during all those years vied with one another to do her honor 
and to render to her the outward tribute of their gratitude 
and affection. 

Today, this beautiful votive shrine, erected by the Ursu- 
line Community, aided by the devout clients of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor and especially by the munificence of one 
generous lover of Our Blessed Lady, has been solemnly 
dedicated to Almighty God under the invocation of Our 
Lady. of Prompt Succor. This magnificent structure stands 
here as a monument of the devotion of the good religious 
and the Catholic people to Our Lady of Louisiana, and as a 
perpetual memorial of their thankfulness for all the favors 
she has so lavishly bestowed here in the years gone by. 

This is a happy, a most auspicious occasion. This day of 
the dedication of this new shrine marks an epoch in the his- 
tory. of this devotion in New Orleans. 

I deem it wholly superflous before this audience to re- 
hearse at length that history so interesting and so edifying. 
Suffice it to recall very briefly its providential beginning and 
some of the chiefest events that have helped to spread and 
popularize it. It is, throughout, intimately connected with 
the history. of the Ursulines in New Orleans. When at the 
beginning of the last century this pioneer community of reli- 
gious women was threatened with extinction, God inspired 
a holy nun in southern France, Mother St. Michel, with the 
desire of coming to their rescue with some religious com- 
panions. When this noble project seemed hopelessly impos- 
sible of execution she besought the speedy help of Our 
Blessed Lady, with the solemn vow that if her enterprise 
was crowned with success she would have the Blessed Mother 
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honored in New Orleans under the title of Our Lady. of 
Prompt Succor. The answer to this trustful prayer came 
promptly and decisively; all the obstacles which appeared 
insurmountable were speedily removed or overcome. Mother 
St. Michel with several brave companions came from France 
to New Orleans, bringing reénforcements to the depleted 
ranks of the Ursulines, and bringing to New Orleans Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor, this statue and this devotion. Thus 
this Blessed Lady of Prompt Succor saved this precious com- 
munity to Catholic education in Louisiana, and has ever since 
been the precious treasure and glory of this Ursuline Con- 
vent and of Catholic New Orleans. 

Scarcely two years after being installed in her chosen 
Shrine, Our Lady of Prompt Succor saved the monastery 
and the city from a terrible conflagration which threatened 
to reduce all to ashes. And in 1815, as you all know, on this 
8th day of January, the great and decisive battle of New 
Orleans was won through the intercession of that Blessed 
Lady to whom the Sisters had recourse in that hour of 
danger and to whom they made the solemn vow of this 
annual votive Mass on this day. The brilliant victory, 
speedily obtained, was so remarkable that General Jackson 
himself openly acknowledged the Divine intervention and 
came in person to express his thanks to the good Sisters. A 
Te Deum of thanksgiving was chanted in the Cathedral, and 
this yearly anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans is also 
the annual festival of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, marked 
by the celebration of this solemn votive Mass promised. to 
her on the critical and memorable occasion. 

And oh! the many. favors here obtained, that have 
streamed down from Heaven here at Mary’s intercession, 
poured through her hands into the hearts, homes and lives 
of her clients, and of the Catholic people of New Orleans, 
and many others. One of these deserves special mention, 
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though this mention is very pathetic at this time. It is the 
miraculous cure of the venerable Bishop of Oklahoma, who 
now lies critically ill in his episcopal city, who was only pre- 
vented by. this mortal illness from being present here today 
and who, even during that illness, kept on hoping that he 
might sufficiently recover to take part in the ceremony. When 
he was a young Bishop in the then Indian Territory, in the 
midst of his arduous labors and at the height of his useful- 
ness, he was suddenly stricken with a grievous malady which 
the physicians declared incurable and which was, according 
to their unanimous verdict, to bring him to the grave in a 
few days. He came to New Orleans to be treated or rather 
to die. The doctors held out no hope. Then he turned to 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor whom he had helped to crown 
and whose praises he had spoken but a short time before. 
He prayed, the Sisters prayed, many friends joined in fer- 
vent prayer, a novena was held, and before its end an un- 
expected turn took place and he found himself on the way 
to complete recovery. He acknowledged, and has ever since 
publicly proclaimed Our Lady of Prompt Succor as the one 
who obtained for him this wonderful cure and the prolonga- 
tion of his life by. so many years, which years have been so 
wonderfully blessed in his fruitful episcopate and the mar- 
vellous upbuilding of that Diocese. Every year he came to 
say a Mass of thanksgiving here at Our Lady’s Shrine, every 
day. he says a rosary of thanksgiving, and when I saw him 
a few days ago, on what was thought to be his death-bed, he 
was saying his beads and he said he was waiting for the 
Blessed Mother to come and take him home. I promised 
then to remember him here today, and I am doing so, not 
only in my own prayers, but also in a public manner. 

One of the most devoted clients of Our Lady. of Prompt 
Succor was Archbishop Janssens, of saintly memory. In- 
spired by the holy desire of promoting this devotion among 
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his people he obtained from the Holy See the authorization 
to solemnly crown the miraculous statue as a public act of 
homage to Our Lady, and the consecration of the Church of 
Louisiana to her. This grand and imposing ceremony took 
place on November toth, 1895. Surrounded by the Bishops 
of the Province, two of whom delivered eloquent discourses, 
and by a vast concourse of clergy and religious and laity, 
the Archbishop performed the solemn act as delegate of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and placing upon the head of the ven- 
erable statue of Mary and upon that of the Child a diadem 
of gold, richly. bejewelled, the eift of the golden love and 
devotion of the flower of the Catholic womanhood of this 
city and state, proclaiming Our Lady of Prompt Succor Our 
Lady of Louisiana, laying at her feet the love and loyalty 
of all its Catholic people and placing this Catholic Arch- 
diocese under her maternal care and protection. 

Another Archbishop is here today. Three Louisiana 
Bishops and the distinguished Bishop of Mobile are here 
with him, with many of the clergy and the religious orders 
and the laity, to dedicate this monument of Christian art 
and Catholic devotion to Our Lady of Prompt Succor, and 
to re-dedicate this city and state to the Blessed Mother of 
Jesus Christ. Oh! let us join in this act of dedication, of 
consecration of ourselves and of the whole Catholicity of 
Louisiana to Mary, “ Our Lady of Prompt Succor.” 

This new Shrine, while succeeding two previous ones, 
carries us back to the days of old, to Catholic France to which 
Catholic Louisiana owes so much, and so many that have 
upbuilded Catholicity in our State. 

This colony was French and Catholic. This good old city 
of New Orleans was born and cradled in Catholicity. Let us 
cherish and perpetuate whatever is best in the traditions of 
the past. Let us forever remain true sons and daughters of 


Mother Church and of Our Lady, of Prompt Succor. Our 
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Catholicity and our devotion to Mary will keep us noble 
and good, will keep our children, our maidens sweet and 
modest, our women chaste and refined, our men noble and 
true. It will keep us from the blighting spirit of the age, 
which especially degrades womanhood, robbing woman of 
the glory of her modesty and of that reverence which men 
were wont to have for her. If women do not respect them- 
selves, they cannot expect men to respect them. You, women, 
look ever to Mary, the perfect woman, the Mother of God, 
in whom all womanhood was exalted and glorified. Look at 
her purity, that modesty, that humble holiness which drew 
God from heaven to her bosom. Look at the blessed one 
among all women with that Infant in her arms. Mankind 
has ever bowed in veneration before that woman and her 
Babe. Behold there your model, you Catholic women; let 
this be your ideal of womanly charm and loveliness, and not 
the modern woman in her disgusting boldness, her vulgar 
attire, her brazen immodesty. You, young ladies, look up to 
Mary as your model and your inspiration. Seek purity of 
soul as your chiefest ornament; spurn the vulgarity now in 
vogue. Being trained here, within these sacred convent walls, 
by. these cultured religious ladies, under the very eyes of 
your Heavenly Mother, you are expected to uphold and 
exemplify what is finest and best in Louisiana’s Catholic 
tradition, and to build thereon your own future happiness 
and goodness, your future Christian home life and Catholic 
social life, and to let your influence ever be uplifting and 
purifying. 

You, men, also look at the Blessed Lady and draw there, 
like the Knights of old, your inspiration for reverence for 
womanhood and manly personal purity. 

May all our people, through this devotion, be stimulated 
to emulate Mary’s example of all virtues, to draw closer to 
Jesus her Son, to be ever staunch and fervent in the faith 
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of the fathers, and may Our Lady of Prompt Succor ever 
prove herself Our Lady of Louisiana, protecting us from 
evil, spiritual and temporal, helping us in every need of soul 
and body. 

May she today. bless us all, bless the Archbishop of this 
ancient See, bless the Bishops of this vast Archdiocese, bless 
the clergy, the laity, the religious, especially this venerable 
Sisterhood of St. Ursula. May the Blessed Mother be ever 
a Mother to them, and may their noble work prosper under 
her maternal smile and care. May we all, through Mary’s 
succor, lead spotless lives, follow Jesus and be one day 
around His and Her throne in Heaven. 
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